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Allenburys sees Baby 


2 Pg 


TURDY Strength —that 
traditional feature of the 
good old British Oak—is 

the birthright of every little one. 


We revere the oak for its staunch 
upstanding against all weathers: 
and yet it all comes back to 
nourishment. The sapling oak 
flourishes within our shores 
because the soil is ideal. Its 
hardiness and stamina are gained 
in those early months when 
nourishment most counts. How 
similar is Baby! He will flourish 
if his food is right. Sturdy 
carriage and robust growth— 
strength to weather the storms 
of life—these depend on correci 
feeding during Baby's bottle 
period, 


through the 
bottle period 


Decide on ‘Allenburys’ for your 
little ‘sapling oak.’ Its nourish- 
ment is ideally adjusted to 
Baby’s every need. Milk Food 
No. | from birth to three months 
—No. 2 from three to six 


months—Malted Food No. 3 


from six months onwards. 


Write for Booklet 
& Free Sample tin 


Many mothers turn to ‘Allenburys’ 
when signs of weakness are noticed. 
It is safe to do so and an improvement 
is quickly apparent. But the wise 
way is the ‘Allenburys’ progressive 
way right from the beginning. The 
‘Allenburys’ Book “Infant Feeding & 
Management tells all about it. Write 
for it to-day. A } lb. tin of Food sent 
free at the same time if you mention 
Baby's age and this paper. 


Allen & Hanburys I# 
O¢ Lombard Street 


London EC3 — 


INFANT FEEDING 


on MANAGE MENT 
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Progressive System of Infant Seeding 
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_yet | 
how beautiful 
the result! 


F you dye the Drummer way you 


So simple 


need never hesitate. Even your most 

delicate, most costly fabrics you can 
trust to Drummer, confident that the 
result will be . . . just perfect. 

‘To-day more women 
Drummer Dyes, not merely they effect 
economies, but because their charming tints give 
new beauty to all household and personal fabrics. 

Life without frequent change of colour is drab 
existence. Once you know the enchantments of 
Drummer dyeing you will have a dye-day as regularly 
as you have awash-day. Start this very week ! 


Drummer 


than ever regularly use 


because 


Safe 

Dyes 
Simple 

> 


\@- Give new beauty to 


“-% FROCKS, BLOUSES, JUMPERS, STOCKINGS, 
RIBBONS, UNDIES, CURTAINS, CUSHION 
COVERS, ete., ete. 

Obtainable from all Chemi.ts, Grocers, e.c 


FREE BOOKLET. Wiite for the 24-page booklet 
on Home Dyeing. Huudreds of useful bints. Sent 
post free from Edge's, Bolton. 
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PHOSFERINE 
for COLDS and 
INFLUENZA 


Mrs. Miller, of 
Bellingham, 
arites 


OME time ago I was a martyr to Anemia and got into a 
very run-down and nervous condition. Nothing seemed to 
do me any good, though I tried numerous preparations. 
Then I was told to try Phosferine, and after only a few days’ trial 
I noticed an improvement in my health. I persevered, and in less 
than a month I was a new woman. ‘That terrible feeling of lassi- 
tude left me, and I regained my strength, and the colour came 
back to my face, my whole nervous system was built up and my 
health entirely restored. My husband and all the children have 
also proved the value of Phosferine, especially as a safeguard 
against winter colds and threatened Influenza. At the first approach 
of colds, neuralgic pains or loss of appetite, we resort to Phosferine, 
and it never fails.” —140, Southend Lane, Bellingham, Kent. 
Phosferine exercises real and lasting benefit upon everybody's system, 
it invigorates brain and body naturally, and is given with equally 


good results to the children to adults. advantage of 


taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well and keeps you well. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Lassitude Anemia Headache 
Sleeplessness Premature Decay Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3 - size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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anxiety 
makes 
Wembley 


to 
all 


The whole secret of the success of the 


‘Always Happy 8 Contented’ 


A baby can be either a sheer joy ora c 
mother, 
the 
one of the happy mothers 


mnstant 
ding that 
Jackson, of 

writes :— 


is the fee 
Mrs 


and it 
difference, 


**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 
26 lbs. 
is always very happy and contented. . .” 


Her health is splendid and she 


Mell 


n's 
Food way of infant feeling is its nearness to 
nature, 
Samples and de- 
scriptive booklet 
trded posta e e 
n receipt of 6d 
tampa, Par- 
t rsofa unique 
and intereatinua 
Progress Bool” 
will aise be sent you, ad prepared as directed, provides all that is 
MELLIN'S FOOD necessary for developing strong robust 
LTD, LONDON, bodies with plenty of bone and muscle 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED AFTER SIX YEARS 
SUFFERING. 
Hasland, Chesterfield 
si SIX years [ have sutlered 
with RHEUM sTiSM in my knees, which 


Wasa sore trouble in my occupation, as a 
Katlway Engine Driver, and exposed to «il 
kinds of weather. I dacided to give Uru 
Vablet trial, Tam now free from pum 
mm walk with ease, and my work is a 
} easure tome. Eshall recommend Urace 
Deome in touch with—J. Fo sMiru 
teh ly att th thse 
a di amd pels it trem the 
Vater This is wes it CURRS and 
‘ ce CERES Qt KI 3- and S-per box Bo Timerhy White 
Taviors, ane Chemists and St m URACE 
(Depr’ 57 ) 62, St. Thy -onden 
113,3-&5-$ 
BOOTS 
and all ; 
(CHE 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


TABLECLOTH SAVED 


Just in the nick of time hullv had 
spult in the clean whit 
cloth—Mother applhed Movol and 
happiness reigned again. 
Movol removes ironmould, rust, inl 
% d stains of fruit juice 
CMOVOL 
I cure REMOVES STAINS. 
tronmould, EDGE'S BOLTON, 


Are You Deaf? 


If so, you can be relieved by using 
_ WILSON’ ‘COMMON- EAR- DRUMS 


other det 
They are #! 
attachment 


i this Mazazine 
ent, D. H. WILSON 
rh 


a, 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 V-2% & 46 


J. Goddard & Sons, Station Skreet, Leicester. 


it 
' 
Wilson Ear-Drum Co., 
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Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Kritain and Ireland), Limited (QUAY 
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CHARMED 


In Quality, in Finish, in Delicacy of Aroma 
Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes have no equal. 


For nearly fifty years the ever- 
growing army of Cigarette 
Smokers has been ‘charmed?’ 
by Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes. 


It must be Player's 
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CERTAINLY NOT if you take 


Physicians Remed 
medy 
Made in powder and tablet form from. the 
prescripuon of a well-known Harley Street 
specialist, Cephos is the physician's standard 

cure for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Influenza and 

colds. It cannot fail to give 


immediate relief > 
Irom pain, and if taken as prescribed 
ates the whole nervous system 

“Cephos” can be obtained in Qs 

convenient tablet or powder form 
from Roots, Taylors’ and all \\\\\ 

chemists everywhere at 1/3 & 3/- SSS | 

per box, or post free per return N) 

post from Cephos, Ltd., Blackbura. \ 
SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The New Patent 


20. 
Gardening 


Hiwav Notsus, no matter of how long 
Invaluable to Every Garden Lover. 


THE 


standing. Are the same to the ears 


as glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
HEAR comfortable. Worn months without 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portland St., LONDON, W.1. 


| 
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| 

semoval, Explanatory Pamphlet Free, | 


WONDER-WORKER 


(Patented) for PILES, HA2MORRHOIDS, and all RECTAL 
A natural, untailing cure. Instant rebef, sooth 
ing and comforting NO DOCTORS NO MEDICINES 
Lasts a life-time. Price 7. 

To be Inserted in the Rectum dumng sleep. No discomfort or 
unpleasantness. 9 enjoy good health, sleep and rest, no maa 
or woman should be without it. From all Clemnsts tne “ ut 
the world, or direct trom Wonder-Worker Co, Coventry House, 
Bouth Place, London, E.C 2, with complete instructions wo pian 
srappers, post free on receipt of Post Ofhce Order for 1 
Mouey returned u dissatisied. Booklet tree. 


FREE BOOK over 500 Delightful Illustrations presenting 
Splendid Suggestions. The most complete Guide and 
Flan Book. STUDIES OF WINDOW CURTAINS, 
new charm for every room of the Modern House. SEND 
NOW. Pleasing results. practical and economical. 
68 years’ reputation for quality. “The Weave that Wears.” 
‘Direct from the Looms.” CURTAINS in wide 
variety for every style of Window. 
IMPERIAL HEM CURTAINS, SILK CURTAINS, SUNFAST 
COLOUK NETS. FILET NETS. MUSLINS, CASEMENT 
CURTAINS, CRETONNES, BLINDS, LINENS, LACES. 


Overseas Enquiries Invited. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120, The Looms, Nottingham 
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Quick relief to sufferers from Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Colds, etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists, 


93 i alway 
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All you expect. By buying Norwell’s ‘Perth’ Footwear you 


obtain all you expect as regards workmanship—good enduring leather—distinctive style 
and finish, with the greatest possible comfort, and, what is more, you get them at their 
proper price; the result of eliminating all middleman’s profit. 
purchase a pair of Norwell’s we dare venture 
Why 2—because the value you would obtain, 


In fact, were you to 
on your becoming a constant customer. 
combined with the trouble we would take 


to give you entire satisfaction, would appeal so strongly to you. 
All Norwell models are sold under a guarantee of absolute satisfaction, or your money 


refunded. 


9 When ordering send a pen- 
cilled outline of the stock- 
or AY inged foot, obtained by 


running pencil around foot 


Perth Footwear 


Direct trom Scotland” 


A single hoot is gladly sent on ap- 
proval on receipt of 9d. postage. 
When ordering, state size and send 


pencilled outline of foot. 
‘ 


The Lady’s ‘“ BALCAIRN.” One of the most 
arresting designs for 1925, cut from specially 
selected suede. A dainty special occasion shoe, 
with semi Louis heel covered with self material. 
In Beige with Nigger Glace Binding. also in 
pleasing shade of grey with glace Kid Binding to 
match. Beautifully finished throughout. 


or Sports shoe in Nut Brown 

Write -ntionin Willow Calf with extended heel. Its easy cut, perfection of 
finish, and hard-wearing qualities make this shoe excellent 

NORWELL’ S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR LTD for the links and a pleasure to wear. Made from finest 


lit aterials, leather lined and fitted with e 
27 St. John’s Bldgs., Perth, Scotland. “Crepe” rubber sol 


Crepe” rubber soles and heels. 


A fine 


WHETHER IT GUES To THe WASH OK NOT MaRK EVERYTHING 
wt JOHN BOND’S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ 


MARKING INK. 
AN INDELIBLE MARK Prevents Loss or THEFT 


REQUIRES NO HEATING, 


280,000 people have rec sw é 
Sold by all Chemists, Stationers & Stores. 6d,&1s. 950 Doc 
Used in the Royal Households. MARK EVERYTHING. 4 


Sent on Tetal 
We know you will like the Brooks Rupture 


Appliance. That's why we offer 


to send 
you one on Trial, 


Full particulars free. Write to-day. 


the Little chingo that matte Brooks Appliance Co.Ltd 


If the firebrick 


f a grate has cracked, a bit of wall broken off, o1 (1553 J), 80.Chancery Lane =m 
plaster chipped ; i mu tind as ik in a flue e the a front 
of te he ~ asily re, t te mi w th London 


“Dont 
wear 


( Truss 


burimachos 


is for our new 


Already 3°. 
: Sweete ed 
PER PACKET. : 
| wih iF Of all 
pure cane : High-Class 
: Grocers 


and Stores. 


Write for 


Recve Booker (CHOCOLATE BLANCMANGE) eniciiton” 
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UMBRELLAS,. 


Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
te-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


| 


|SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 


are as good as the overalls of the same name 
Sound fabric, carefu! make, special finis) 
and soft texture ensure both lasting wear 
| and permanent satisfaction. 

| Ask for Hercules Sheets and Pillow Cases 
| —obtainable through the leading drapers. 
| 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Defiance Umbrellas, 
ana patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 


Manufacturers 


Joshua Hoyle & Sons, Ltd., 50 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


BLACKBURN. . ee Wholesale and Shioping on upp ied 
Beauty ce is often distigured by hairy gr wths, au 


who study 


e done in the privacy of your own apartments. This new method is worthy ir mter 
specially wi se suflerers w! metho as, unless w an prove that we 
can do all that we claim, w u to take up 
How To OBTAIN. INFORMATION or, THIS ‘NEW METHOD. 
The Manufacturiog Go, 
239 ‘Palace ‘House, 128 ‘Shaftespury Avenue, London. 


very expe Pha descrigt pasted: to. you PREE jerk tly pla 
’ tat lelighted to lea how easily and surely ertuous har cal 


For 
Softening Water 


For 


9 Cleans Carpets Like New gag 
One 9d. ball will clean a ho 
'arge Carpet. Sold at all 


Stores. Sample, 2d stamp. 


CARPET SOAP 
ATH. 
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much 
f to | their | appearances. process 
fj Electrolysis, wht eaves the skin perforated, and often these small holes be some ¢ eved, and hence 
} 4 A other blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples. & lhere isa the dange is depilatory, wh 
\ wiy burns off the hair, and often burns the skin. But at last Scter levised a method whict 
cutirely super edes the antiquated harmful methods. 
kvery lady suffering trom hairy growths will be pleased to le un that thes removed for 
} H by a new method which cannot possibly harm the most deticate skin, Tt 1 ure that it is justa 
( H matter of days, and the hair has gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. There ts no expensive 
‘ t \ be put t \ 
\\ H 
Washing Woollens 
Cloud Ammonia. | | 
Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., King’s Cross,Lonc'on,N.7 
4 
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Chivers 
ellies 
The World’s Standard of 


@ Quality, for over a quarter 
of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


#& Flavoured with 
3) Ripe Fruit Juices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambs. 


WRITE FOR 


ALFRED DAY'S 
| 


of over 30 new 


styles 
PENNY 
and the 


brings it, | / 
money | | 
COATS & SKIRTS | 
MADE TO ORDER | 


poste ard 


Guide will 


from Two Guineas } 
have one ' 


matenals in 


according to cloth chosen 
of the largest stocks of 
London. 


Special 


= 
attention is 
paid to K h 

country as lon 

orders and 


hitting from 
self - mea- 
surements 
or pattern 
Coats 


4 


Plecse say which material appeals to 


you when you white, and mention The 


duiver. 
LADIES’ 


ALFRED DAY TAILOR 


51, 52,53 PARK ST., REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


(Three minutes’ walk from Camden Town Tube Station.) 


BACK ACHES 
ACT 


A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE. 


Backache, that excruciating, agonizing pain 
in the small of the back which almost drives 
one crazy, and often makes the slightest move- 
ment torture, is almost invariably due to the 
failure of the kidneys to do their work properly. 
Ihe first thing that happens when the kidnevs 
begin to fail is the deposit of uric acid crystals, 
which usually first make their presence felt in 
the nerve sheaths in the big muscles of the back 
and hips. 


Whenever the condition occurs, there are two 
things to be done: first, dissolve out the uric 
acid crystals, and second, restore the natural 


tone and vigour of the kidnevs, so that the uric 
acid which continually forms in the body is 
filtered from the blood and flushed out of the 
system in a natural manner instead of being 
permitted to collect and crystallize as described 
above. 

Formerly, to accomplish these two objects it 
Was necessary to take expensive courses of treat- 
ment at famous springs, but an eminent scientist 
has recently discovered that the same result may 
be secured at slight expense by drinking, three 
or four times a dav, a glass of water in which 
has been dissolved a teaspoonful of refined d/kia 
Saltrates. hese saltrates, which in their refined 
form enable vou to reproduce the curative and 
medicinal properties of the most famous springs, 


and are obtainable of any chemist, will, in a 
few days, not only remove all uric acid from 
the blood, thus causing backache, rheumatism 


and tumbago to disappear, but they will also 
at the same time entirely restore the kidneys to 
normal activity and perfect health, thus guar- 
anteeing freedom from future attacks. 

SPECIAL NOTE—We are informed by 
Saltrates, Ltd. (Dept. 186K), Euston Buildings 
London, NIWA, who prepare a very high grade 
of Alkia Saltrates, that they are willing, as an 
advertising offer, to supply anyone interested in 
the product with a reqular 1s. 9d. size packet 
free if applicant cares to send sixpence for the 
postage, packing, ete. 


MILES AHEAD OF SOAP 


CHASES 
DIRT ! 


Not only the Instant Hand 
Cleaner but Cleans as 
nothing else can Lino, 
Paint & Woodwork, Tiles, 
Gas Ovens, Enamel and 
Aluminium Ware, Pots 
and Pans etc. etc, 


Voy 
A 
A : 


“Theres asmile | 
in every piece” ; 


Toffee deLuxe 


Toffee de Luxe costs only }d. more per oz. 
than) ordinary toffee—and it’s worth it ! 


MADRE RY MACKINTOSH & SONS HALIFAX. 
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Retailed 
Ever ywh re 


FOR MOTORING 
WIND.RAIN 
OR SHINE 


WEAR A 


“Windermere” 


Vveul 


VEIL 1°2" PosT FREE 
H.W. 


LAKE LTD., 


6& Q, REOCROSS ST., LONDON, 


: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF DRESSES. : 
: APRONS, CAPS, ETC.. 
PARLOUR-MAIDS, WAITRESSES. 

POST $ 


NURSES’ UNIFORMS 


COATS, CLOAKS, COSTUMES 
BONNETS, HATS 
(Straw & Felt), 
APRONS, DRESSES, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


aa - 47/6 
The “AMHURST” Coat 
In Coating and Cheviot Serges 
ln Gabardine, 58/6 


I ange of patterns, with prices 
and self-measurement form, post free. 


LADIES ARE INVITED TO VISIT 
NURSES’ SALOON 


Every Requisite for the 
NURSERY, SICK ROOM and 
ACCOUCHEMENT 


FOR HOUSE 
FREE. 


150-162 Edgware Rd., London,W.2 


HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
NOW PERMANENTLY CURED 
NO OPERATION EITHER. 


Perth man tells how he — himself. Send a 

post card and you will receive a large 
supply of Nemolin 

ENTIRELY FREE OF COST. 


| 
| “One touch of Nemolin, and your pains are 
over. A day—or possibly two if the case is 
serious—and you never worry about piles any 
more. Nemolin will cure them permanently,” 
| writes this former sufferer, who never expected 
| to be cured. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, odour- 
| less, non-astringent, convenient to use, and 
| absolutely non-poisonous, it avoids any detention 
from business or social activities and renders 
| operations no longer necessary. Totally dif- 
| ferent from any other treatment. At all chemists. 
The manufacturers will forward post paid on 
request, in plain sealed wrapping, A LARGE 
FREE SUPPLY, fully sufficient for a thorough 
trial, together with certified proofs of effects in 
thousands of specially difficult cases, also author- 
iative professional endorsement, which must 
convince even the most discouraged, pve less and 
sceptical—Just send post to Research 
Laboratories N.123C.), 22 Euston Build- 
ings, London, N.W.A 


Kleenoff’ 


CLEANS YOUR GAS 
STOVE. 


10d. per large tin. 
KLernorr Cooker CLEAN- 


ABDOMINAL BELTS FOR ALL ING Jetty will remove 
PURPOSES with ease grease from 

Only lady assistants are employed your cooker. It is re- 
commended by the prin. 


cipal Gas Companies and 
leading Stores. 

Ask your lIroumonger, Grocer, or 
Gas Company for it. If they do 


not stock, sen TRIAL 
E. & R. GARROULD, 


33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 
3 


: The ideal 1D 
‘preparation 52 
for making :: : 
Sponge PER PACKET. 
Swiss Rolls, : y 
etc. ete. THE ORIGINAL BRIGHTON | 6d. per packet. | 


Write for Recipe Booklet. 


GREENS of BRIGHTON. 


G Id’s| 
Garrould s| 
f 
| 


al GAOSC 
at night 
will keep 


vou right. 


A Win 


RS Attractive 
Appearance 


has an especial appeal to women. __ It is 
right and natural that a woman should 
desire to look her best. 
the power of almost every woman who 
will pay sufficient attention to the means 
which ensure good Health. Let the 
stomach be in perfect order, the blood 
pure, the important functions regular and 
the satisfaction which is associated with 
a clear complexion, bright eyes and a 
fresh appearance will not be wanting. 


And this is in 


Beecham’'s Pills possess valuable proper- 


ties which are peculiarly suited to the 


female 


constitution, as many women 


have discovered to their immense benelit. 
They bring to those who use them 
the fresh charm of health. Every 
woman who values an attractive 
appearance should make a point of using 
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is an inexpensive luxury. 

looks 

than silk and is cheaper 
Ail lead rsell “T.UVISCA 


like silk, 


is mor 
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“LUVISCA” 
durable 
than silk. 


ns. wie 

at reduced prices RMS, 

33 per y 1 36 yer yard. A A 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


THE PROBLEM OF HAPPINESS 


By THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


My May Number will contain some of the most important 
features we have had for a long time. Dr. Grenfell, the celebrated 
Labrador missionary, has written a stirring article, “Some Heroes of 
Modern Life™ ; Leslie Gordon Barnard is contributing a curious, deeply 
interesting story, “ The Portrait” : H. Mortimer Batten sends a nature 
story, “ The Frenchman,” and I am privileged to give a fully illustrated 
article by H.M. the Queen of Roumania, entitled “The Problem of 


Happiness.” 


An article which may create some controversy is called “The 
Life of a School Teacher.” Everyone in the 
scholastic profession—and all who think of - 


entering it— should read this important article. 


Is made in grains and 
colours to suit all 
LEATHERCLOTH Period furniture, Ask 
vour furnishing house 
to show them to you. 


It is unscratchable. 


Soap and water cleans 
It. 

An expert cannot 
distinguish from 
leather and it is much 
cheaper. 


REXINE LTp.. HYDE. 
MANCHESTER 
London 


Reune House, 
42 Newvate Street, E.C.1 


Samples at all furnishing houses. 
See “REXINE" is specified on 
Queen Anne Period. tnvoice to prevent substitution 
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Britains Loveliest Women Always Do. 
Doubles the Jay of Bathing 
or a Rose Petal Gomplexion Ga Skin Like Satin 


Reudel Bath Saltrates not only adds oxygen to the 
water, but also medicates it as nothing else can. 


Delightfully fragrant, refreshing, exhilarating, 
water-softening and skin-toning in its effects, 
you must experience its effects to realise 
how wonderful they really are. 
Try this wonderful beauty bath to-night 
medicated water for 


and luxuriate 
tentment. E 


Lie in highly oxygenated and 
ten or fifteen minutes. Just simmer and soak, linger 
whilst you enjoy the indescribable feeling of restfulness and con- 
Every one of the seven million pores of your body—each about a 
quarter inch long and forming a drainage system many miles in length—will 
be thoroughly cleansed from end to end. You will then step out of the bath 
feeling fit as a champion boxer as he leaps into the ring. 


HE skin “breathes” in that it absorbs oxygen and throws 
off impurities just as the lungs do. The pores soon become 
clogged with impurities if not thoroughly cleansed regularly. 
A clogged skin is a blemished, unhealthy skin always, and 
unhealthy skin must mean an unhealthy body. 


Never expect to have beauty, 
degree ot health 
and allow it to 
unhealthy 


health, sound sleep, 
and physical fitness or attractiveness 
become inactive, flaccid, 
covering tor an unhealthy 


strong herves, or any 
if vou neglect the skin 
clogged, colourless and merely an 
body. 

Simply using soap and wate on the ace ol even if assisted by stiff 
brush, will not ca re That will only « et urface, and is but the first 
step toward the attaummen a truly A t 1 1 with the glow of health 
and vital 
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(LD EPFERVESCENT SALIN 

No matter where they live or what they do, there 

are very, very few people who cannot with great 

advantage adopt this simple health rule: First 

thing every morning drink a glass of water spark 

ling with a ‘dash’ of ENO's “ Fruit) Salt.” 

PLEASANT TO TASTE; GENTLE IN 

ACTION ; TRUE AID TO NATURPF. 


the known colow ter ak ned fer PNO 
( ENO ric, 2 671, Lendon, 
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Spring-time 


There is a peculiar poig- 
nancy about the Spring 
that reminds one of Youth: 
the keen, piercing winds, 
the illusive sunshine, the 
joyful promise, the bitter 
set-back, the sharp shower 
and the rainbow. Youth 
is a time of keen emotions, 
rich promise, frequent 
peril, easy disaster. Youth 
varies like the Spring, yet 
like the Spring it is full 
of immense _ potentialities. 
Don’t discourage Youth. 
Admitted the inexperience, 
the rawness, the over-confi- 
dence, yet Youth holds the 
promise of the future. 
Always be tender of the 
budding plant, and never 
crush the seed of hope in 
growing youth, Respect 
the future. 
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advance ed an elderly 
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CHAPTER I 
The Return of the Native 


BEG vours!” 


The colloguialism fell lightly from 
the young man’s lips as he raised his 
hat to a girl against whose arm his own 


elbow had brushed in the obscurity. 
The night was still and dark. The thin 


crescent of the 


had 


starry 


sunk 


hung 


voung moon just 
zon. The 


Harbo 


below the ho sky 
over Weymouth 
lights winked ar 


black marble. On board 


ir, and the revolving 


upon a sea like 


Reindeer there 


was light enough e the gang-plank 
crossed; but under the awnings on the 
farther side of the boat the twilight) was 
profound, 

nformed Vauxlaurens that 


t of his arm with hers had 
to drop something that she 
yped, re wvered the parcel, 
at it seemed as if they were 
eplied sh the com- 
s with which s now for- 
\ a woman to receive 
1 range he other Sez. 
vat hid a part of her face, 
and her soft, dark ha hid more: but he 
received an immedia mn sion of beauty 
and of charm \ few months earlier he 
would have been interested: even to-night, 


struggling as he was aeainst a ofound de 


pression, he Was, neverthele conscious of 
i desire to see the face of his fellow-travellet 
fully, 
“I’m thankful it looks calm.” she volun 
teered, wretched vilor 
The drea pa he sail is being 
awakened by the stopp ne of the bo it ind 
ten realizine that the happy band who are 
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bound for Guernsey are disembarking, and 
that you have a horrible bit still to cross 
in order to reach Jet 9 
“Oh, well,” she re; 
say | am disembarking at Peter Port.” 
“Indeed? So He was not aware 
that a sudden leaden weight seemed to de- 


lied, “I’m thankful to 


ist 


scend upon his voice.  FHlis inflexion im- 
pled that he would rather his destination 


were anywhere else in the world. 


They were leaning si over the 
up All 


those who had reached Wev- 


le by side 


gunwale, gazing down yn the water. 


was quiet, for 
train had already dined 


mouth by the earl 


and come on board; and those who would 
come down by the boat train would not ar- 


rive until just before the time of sailing, 
at 2 a.m. 
“Don’t vou like Guernsey?” asked the 


rl, half half curious. “You sound 


red sulkilv. 
again as long 


} +4 
ne 


“We-ell she laughed uncertainly, evi- 


dently doubtful as to whether to take him 
ccriously. “‘I’m sorry for that I have been 
here once before, and I like it ever so much. 


People were very kind to me.” 


‘Tt should think people are apt to be kind 


t you, W ‘ver vou vo 


ere 


“And not to vou?” 


He inched his shoulders and. sneered. 
‘T’'m a man and must take hard knocks.” 

‘T have alwavs believed that men have a 
much better time in the world than rls 
do.” 

“Well,” he owned, “certainly men have 
thre in of meeting girls, which T suppose 
none of your sex can experience. But | 
speak as one disillusioned. T had all kind 
f belief in a good world in which right 
ame it top, before the war. Now I’ve 


as if vou didn’t.” : 
“T hate the place,” ; 
“T wish IT need never it 
as I live.” : 
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changed my mind; and that’s that. 


Where 
are you staying?” 

“At the Duke of Normandy,” she az 
swered, laughing a little, as if the fact 
held a concealed joke. “Are you going 
there?” 

“Yes, for a few days,” he answered. “I'm 
told it’s good.” 
“Oh, it's 
eagerly; 
dance?’ 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Then I shall ask you to dance with me.” 

“Ah! I forgot it was leap vear.” 

That also appeared to amuse her. He 
could see her better, now that his sight had 
focused itself to the light. She had a 
“Gibson girl” chin, and her eyes were soft 
and melting. 

“Ts Guernsey your home?” 
question. 

“No,” he replied sharply, almost resent- 
fully; adding after a pause: “It ought to 
be, but it has not been for years now; and 
I don’t suppose it ever will be.” 

The girl, upon that, turned up her eves 
fully to survey the face of this misanthropist. 
She saw a real Guernsey type—well-shaped 
head, aquiline nose, sharply cut 
sea-coloured 


answered 
“Do 


great fun,” she 


adding in a2 breath: you 


was her next 


and those 
which in the island are 
often scen with dark hair. It was not quite 
a pleasing face, for it wore that expression 
of querulousness or irritability 


eves 


which was 
the war’s legacy to many; but it was cer 
tainly a face to look at twice, 

The conversation was interrupted. An 
elderly woman, muffled in costly furs, 
passed, paused, and said as if in surprise : 

“There Yvonne! 
looking for vou everywhere. 


you IT have been 
Come down- 
stairs and get to bed and to sleep before we 


are, 


start, like a sensible girl. It’s eleven 
o'clock.” 
Yvonne moved away, with a backward 


glance and nod of 
appeared in the 
cabin, 


“good night,” and dis- 
direction of the ladies’ 
young Vauxlaurens to the 
solitary indulgence of a good deal of bitter 
fancy, 

He flung himself into a deck chair, and 
there fell asleep until the sound of further 


leaving 


passengers coming aboard warned him to 
go below and take of the berth 
he had remained calm 
all night, and he 4id not awaken eve n when 
they reached the ever-restless Waters that 
surge about the Casquettes 


possession 


reserved. The 


The voice of the stew ard, crving that they 
would be in in ten minutes, brought him t 
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his feet in a hurry, and he immediately wen 
on deck. 

It was half-past seven, and in the elim 
mering radiance of a Mav dawn the islets 
Herm and Jethou had just slid past them 
The eastern sun vilded Castle Cornet with 
rose-coloured light; and on the jetty wer 


various figures, waving eager hands to thos 
whom they had come to welcome. 

No hand was raised to greet Vauxlaurens 
No one that he had come to 
Guernsey. He frowned as his eves travelled 
Peter Port piled 
upon its hill, over the sturdy tower of th 
town 


was glad 


over the misty view of 
church and the tall 


This isle of 


made 


mass of Castl 
Carev. Normans—of the blood 
ereat 


af his own blood and the scene of his family 


that was the source 


life for centuries; but he came to it disin 
} almost an outcast. 

In the dining-room of the Duke of No 
mandy the early castern sun 


ously in through cight long 


erited, a stranger 


streamed joy 
windows, and 
the scents of breakfast came appetizingly t 
his nostrils when, having been assigned 


room, he 


came downstairs with freshl 
tubbed vigour and appetite. 

memory when they 
brought him yvellow milk and_ butter and 
Guernsey biscuit. He had forgotten thi 
queer strength with which such trifles lay 
hold upon the heart it: had for 
that the milk nourished his 


bovhood had a colow 


He had a twinge of 


and twist 
votten which 
and a quality of its 
own 

advanced an_ elderh 


Down the room 


woman, with an ugly face but a slim, well 


carried figure and an elastic walk. She was 
turned out in the latest mode, and was fol 
lowed eirl 
changed a few words the previous night o1 
deck 

In the full 


pretty Yvonne was. 


by the with whom he had ex 


unshine he could see how 
Her dark hair clustered 
about a face which was 


pale, but 


serhay sa shade to 
which seemed to him verv appeal 
ing. As she passed she gave him the sketch 


of a smile, and went on to take her seat with 
the individual who was, he hoped, not he 
mother, but only her chaperon for the time 


Then he noted. with an altogeth 
uncalled-for 


lowed by a 


being. 
were fol 


annovance, that they 


young man, decidedly person 


able, who took the third place at their table 
his 


\s Vauxlaurens ate his breakfast 


thoughts, instead of dwelling upon the busi- 
ness which had called him to Guernsey. 
were running upon the group at the table 
close by, and wondering whether they we 


mother, son and daughter, or mother, 
daughter and fiancé, or what other relation- 
ship could them. There 
seemed to him to be no trace of family 
likeness; yet the elder was evi- 
dently in authority, for he heard her, when 
hey from table, 

the two young people to meet her in a cer- 


exist between 


woman 


t 


ney rose peremptorily order 


tain place ata certain time—an order which 


they both accepted quite as a matter of 


course, 
When Yvonne had teft 


between the little tables as 


the room, drifting 
lightly as thistle 
iown, his own breakfast ceased to interest 
him, and he rose, sauntering Icisurely into 
the smoking-room, where he sat down, drew 
a bulky pocket-book from his coat and began 
to study its contents, which evidently did 
not please him at all. 

room at 
his 
in a desperate effort 
He was att 


\ young man was sitting in the 
the writing-table, his back bent 
shoulders hunched, as if 
it penmanship red in flannels, 
his curly head was bare, and what could be 
scen of him was distinctly pleasing, 

The door opened and another man peered 


into the 


room, is last comer looked to 


about fifty or rather more Ile was verv 


dark—even swarthy so much 


Ilis hair, 


Was 


In complexion 
as to suggest a d race 
which evidently had been 


sprinkled 


carefully trimmed to a point, gave 


black, now 


beat d, 


him an 


with grey; and short 
Was attired in the 
most danditied and S} otless white 


to shoes. 


\merican appearance. He 


from head 


“There you are,” said he impatiently to 


the labouring scribe. “I've been looking 
everywhere for vou. Don’t you know we're 
Waiting to play?” 

The young man turned a pleasant face, 
with good teeth and merry eves, towards 


him. 


“Keep your hair on,” said he easily. “I'm 


bound to send off this scrawl by to-day’s 
boat. On this little isle one forgets that 
the only wav to communicate with the world 
s that blessed old tin kettle.’ 

‘Thanks to the thing we call the British 
Government,” was the r piv, with an acid 
sneer, “which refuses to charter the flving 


at tor the 
“Never 


‘That 


postal -ervice,” 


mind,” was the gay response 
litthe fly-boat skipper is 
the best, and he doesn’t refuse to post letters 


n Southampton Run alone, Quigley; PH 


y 


one ol 


«on the court almost as soon as you are.” 
“By the war,” aid ti 
Quigley, who had come into the room. 
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a match and lighted a cigarette, 
new dancing girl? 


“seen our 
Bit of a peach, I may 
tell you.” 

“What 


Yvonne Langlois, as advertised, 
with 


partner?” asked the letter-writer, 
busily licking and sticking down the en- 
velope of his missive. 

“She has. 
Blatt, her dragon. 


“Has she arrived?” 
I’ve been cultivating Madame 
Expect 


Wary old bird. 
she keeps the little girl in proper order.” 
“Good thing, too, when there are Quigleys 
about,” was the reply. It was lightly said, 
but something in the tone suggested to the 
listener that the 
the elder, 


voung man resented the 
The belief caused Vaux 
laurens instantly to feel in sympathy with 
the big gay boy, who sprang from his chair, 
ran from the room and could be heard shout- 
ing for Relton, the hotel porter, who is, as 
everybody knows, one of the chief features 
of Peter Port. 


Quigley 


ione ot 


remained, standing before the 
window, pufting at his cigarette. Every 
thing him costly, cultivated, 
Vauxlaurens, having caught his 
name, Was watching him covertly but verv 
keenly. A young 
tennis, ran into the 
“Come along, Mr. Quigley; we’ve found 
all the balls!” cried she eagerly. 
“Coming at once, Miss Grant,” replied 
the gentleman silkily. “I assure you it 
isn’t I who have kept you waiting, but the 
young kangaroo 


about 
landified., 


Was 


girl, also attired for 


room, 


Gilray.” The girl 


vanished, laughing, and at the same moment 
one of the hotel came in to ask if 


he should set light to the fire. 


pages 
Quigley’s 
manner instantly changed, and became that 
of the surly bully. 

‘T don’t want the fire—I’m going out,” 
he said in insolent disregard o 


the 


occupant of the room; “better go and make 
vourself useful hunting for lost balls. The 


fool management of this hotel should know 


better than to lay down a gravel court witl 
long erass on either side of it people 
never seem to have the faintest glimmet 
of common-sense. 2...” fie went out of 
the room, muttering; and Vauxlaurens 
stared after him 


So that was the man who now owned tke 


Vauxlaurens lands! That the man who was 
master of Clos des whole- 
hearted and violent dislike had arisen full- 
fledgec in his heart at first sight of the dark 
face. Now that he knew who he was 


He hesitated no longer, but sprang to his 


feer and hastened from the hotel, out upon 


the sea-front 


— 
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CHAPTER Il 


Grange des Fées 


OR the first time since his boyhood 

he gazed out upon the lovely archi- 

pelago, and greeted the familiar out- 
lines of Herm and Jethou. There beyond 
them lay purple Sark; the hyphen, as Victor 
Hugo has it, between Guernsey and Jersey. 
The latter was invisible in the haze. It was 
going to be a hot day. 

To his surprise, and somewhat to his 
annoyance, he felt a lump rising in his 
throat. He saw himself, a brown, keen-eved 
lad, setting out from Rocquaine Bay in the 
old sailing-boat Za Vonette, his uncle Dulac 
at the helm; rounding the dangerous rocks 
off Grand Havre and Fort le Marchant, and 
dropping down past St. Sampson’s to Pete: 
Poit with a cargo of dangoustes 

He longed to feel himself once more 
aboard that tarry, weather-beaten little craft, 
which in those days he had hated and des 
pised. Now Uncle Jacques was dead, lost 
at sea in the war, and oid Great-uncle Pierre 
was dead also—he who used to keep the 
chemist’s shop in Smith Street. Of all his 
grandmother's people only one was teft 
Great-aunt Michelle—and of his father’s 
family, just himself, standing there lonely 
and unrecognized upon the busy sea-front. 

Setting his teeth, he marched up. the 
Pollet; and at the corner of Smith Street 
was brought up short by the sight of the wai 
memorial with its long list of names, among 
which he recognized many of his old class 
mates at Elizabeth College.  Sighing, he 
went on up the hill, scanning the shop 
fronts, till he reached a tiny, dirty house, 
close-shuttered and decaving, which seemed 
to be trying to hide among the smart new 
ones. The name of Pierre Dulac, far- 
fumeur et pharmacien, was barely legible 

In deepening depression he went on to the 
Square, where stands the Greffe, and turn 
ing, he scanned the tall houses facing it, 
upon the wire blinds of whose windows were 
inscribed the names of the Guernsey advo- 
cates. He found and dwelt upon the name 
of André Nicolle, and slowly drew near the 
house, as if to enter; but after a long hesi- 
tation turned away, as one who has made up 
his mind, and set himself steadily to climb 
the hill that leads towards Bailiff’s Cross. 

The loud hooting of a motor-horn caused 
him to turn. When he left the island there 
had been in it no such thing as a motor-hus. 
Now they were everywhere, Seeing that St. 
Saviours was the destination of this one, he 
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mounted it, but descended at a point beyond 
Les Vauxbelets, west of the hill they calj 
the Haut Nez. Everywhere he saw change. 
There were more houses, more people, and 
acres more giasshouses than he remembered. 

When he had left the main road, however, 
and plunged in a south-westerly direction, 
as one treading familiar ground, into a 
series of steep and twisting lanes, he found 
himseli among meadows «deep pasture 
tiny valleys of parklike land over-swept wit! 
the tender young green of majestic beeches 
There was a luxuriance of chestnut and 
hawthorn bloom, and the sun lay warm upon 
the dun backs of cows, each tethered to her 
bit of pasture in the quaint fashion he 1 
membered, 

At a twisting corner where three lanes 
met Was a notice, new and smart, with 
pointing arrow directing to the Clos-Muriers 


Sports Club. Reading it, he ground his 
teeth; but he held on his wav until he 
reached a pair of fine cighteenth-centurn 
iron gates, newly painted and brightly gilt, 
from which a long, straight avenue, boi 
dered with a double row of tine 1 Guern 
sev elms, ran to a_ hous which dated 


evidently from the seventeenth contury, 


The gravel was newly laid, an 


on eithe 
side was smooth turf enclo ne beds of br 
liant bloom The trees im liately behin 
the avenue had all been left standing, 
orde: to conceal what lay bevond 
labyrinth of massed glasshouses and whirt 
inv water-wheels, set in wide fields of nat 


Cissus, iris and an mone, now in proces: 


of being stripped for the English market 
The place was being exploited to its utmost 
capacity -the mansion for the sports clu! 
the park for a market gard 

\ notice was aftixed to the great iron 


vates: 
MEMBERS ONLY. 
On one side of the gateway stood a boat 


for the affixing of b 


s. Upon its upp 
part in gilt letters was painted: 

CLOS MURIERS SPORTS CLUB. 
SIX HARD COURTS, SIN GRASS COURTS, FOUR 
ChOQUET LAWNS. SWIMMING ALL KIND> 
OF MEDICAL PATHS. MASSAGI BILLIARDS 

BRIDGE TABLES, 

SOLE PROPRIETOR, HORACE QUIGLEY. 
FOR ALL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE SECRI 
TARY, MR, EDGAR MANBY, DUKE OF NORMAND 

HOTEL, PEPER PORT. 


Karly in the seaon though it was, severa 


and 
plavers could be seen, racquet im 
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strolling across the ter- 
race Which lay betore 
the chiteau. Just out 
side the gates the lane 
had been much widened 
for the turning of cars, 
of which a couple were 
now in waiting, parked 
in the shade. 

De Vauxlaurens stood 
motionless. All this 
should have been his. 
He was the 
seigneur, 


hereditary 
Feelings in- 
desc ribable, almos t 


wells d 


murderous, up 
within him. He re- 
called Quigley as he 


had that morning seen 
him—the graceful, 
elderly fop in spotless 
white—and 
him 


pi tured 
moving through 
ot the 


dignified mansion, the 


the galleries 
presiding genius of the 
luxurious club. 

\ 
} 


fis eves, and he 


mist swam before 


turned 
stumbling away from 
the prosperous picture, 
hurrying southward 
down the lane, and pre- 


n 


ntly leaving it for a 


grassy track which 
nobody would call a 
road. It led him 
across a bit of moor 
land, flaming with 
gorse, from which the 
hot sun after rain Was draw 
almond scented pertunn 
Making his way like one 
trodden the same 
ngth to an old wall, crum 
elve feet high in ome p 
than five in oth Set in 
arched en mce, with a 
100t-passenvers beside jt 
pen the craz ( ind } 
told himself with a sudden 
t t that was almo i 
re Was 
The house hin wa lal 
! “h tit date d ym the 
Until they built he hiite 
Miriers It had sheltered ! 


Vauxlaurens. 


Vateh the western coast and 


From its tur 


A 


ins strong, 
vho has many 
h, he came at 
» decay, 
Te not more 
¢ wall was a 
mall gateway 


pushed 


sed through, he 


1 of the 
» that nothing 
ind grey, and 
enth century 
it Clos de 
erations of the 
one could 
e the sweep of 


Aymon,’ she murmured 
ymon—Aymon Rose ! 


JTS 


tremulously, Drawn by 
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he tic 1 Rocquaine Bay It had once 
been enclosed in a quadrangular court, but 
Lwi ides of this had lone ago been 4e- 
motlished Some folks said that the Vaux 
laurens had abandoned their ancient home 
because it was 7sionée. From time im 
memoria had been known as the Grange 
des Fées 

The Dulac s, hereditarv seneschals of the 
Se neurs de Vaunxlaure? had lived there 
CVE since the familv vacated it. Therein 
behind those small, deeply splayed windows 
with their granite lintels, under those iron- 
hard oaken beams, had this young man 

( nt m babvhood bovnood. Tt had 
been his home. 

\s he crossed the untidy, grass-grown 
ourtvard there came into it from anothet 
entrance a very old woman, carrying a hand 
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ful of onions and lettuce. She was small 
and spare, with face so wrinkled and sun- 
burnt that it was not easy to guess that she 
had been a very pretty girl in her youth. 
Her eyes were now nearly white; once they 
had been blue as the seas that surged about 
her birthplace. But her sight had not 
failed. She saw the tall young man with 
broad shoulders and swinging gait come 
striding into the yard, and for a moment 
she stood still, while a shudder of intense 
feeling shook her. She was standing beside 
a bench, and she let fall her vegetables, 
so that they fell upon the seat; and stood 
with her little, empty, earth-stained hands 
outstretched. 

“Aymon,” she murmured, tremulously, 
“Aymon—Aymon Rose!” 

Aymon uncovered as he went up to her, 
stooped and kissed her on the forehead. 
“La ptite tante!” he said, in tones a little 
broken with feeling for which he was not 
prepared. “You sent for me, and I have 
come.” 

For a few moments she could say no more. 
She laid her shrivelled old hands, worn with 
the best part of a century’s toil, on his 
sleeve and clung there. At last: 

“Te voila!” she muttered, and repeated 
it more than once; adding then: “7oi et 
moi, et voila tout! Tu es maintenant non 
seulement le dernier Vauxlaurens., Tu es 
aussi le dernier Dulac.”’* 

He answered in the old French which she 
best understood : 

“A pity there is no one better, my little 
aunt.” 

She quavered as her old eyes peered up at 
his great height, “Je n’ demande pas 
mieux, mor!” + 

He smiled then. There was at least one 
living soul to whom he counted for some 
thing; but how frail and aged she was. 
How soon even this last remaining kins 
woman would leave him, and flit out upon 
her shadowy way to the unknown 

They had a few minutes’ talk, out there in 
the sunshine. She asked him of his journey, 
his health and so on, always in the tongue 
of her youth. Then suddenly using Eng 
lish, and speaking it with the ease of long 
habit, even if not with the love of the 
patriot, she said: “Come in, my son. Come 
in to your own home; it has been empty 


since you left it. 


© “There you are you and T, and that 
all You are now not only the last) Vauxlaure: 
you are also the last Dulac 

* ask no better” 


She stepped within into the dark cool 
ness of a wide passage, almost a_ hal! 
panelled in black oak. Facing them \ 
the open door of the newel stair, up which 
as a small boy he had been terrified 
mount in the dark. He remembered now 
the comfort of the grip of Tante Michelle's 
hard little fingers. 

They entered the old kitchen, to the right 
of the doorway. 

There it all was, just as he remembered 
it. There was the high rac k upon which the 
salt pork—at least, half a pig—had alway: 
companionably sprawled; he was still to | 
found in his old place. There, too, was t 


ne 
h 
time-honoured jenguicre—the “green bed" 
a species of sofa, formerly stuffed with 
rushes, and still green in colour. to ¢ m 
memorate its old nature; the place wher 
neighbours who looked in for a chat habit 
ually sat with their knittine, and where 


an evening the mistress of the farm in older 
days plied her wheel, and sti!! mended he 
man’s clothing, 

Upon this seat of honour, near the sunm 
window, sat a very old woman, m inching ; 
bit of gdche (Guernsey plum cake) with 
toothless gums, and watchine with deep in 
terest the flvine fingers of a voung git 
seated beside her, who was apparently ( 
recting some fault in a bit of knitting, the 
ball of wool lying in the old crony’s lap. 

Avymon uttered a cry of astonishment 
“Colette! Colette Quéripel little thought 
to see you aeain 

He spoke in French, and the old head was 
raised: the dim eves almost flashed for a 
moment, 


‘It is the young seigneur,” muttered, 


“the Seigneur de Vauxlaurens He has 
come back to claim that which is his own.” 

“Won’t take him long to do that,” mut- 
tered Aymon in Enelish, as he took up and 


} 


patted the dirty little claw which lay 
old Colette’s lap. “Well, my grandmére, 
and do vou «till carry on the good work 
Do vou still désorceler those afflicted by th 
black witch 

Colette nodded, smiling and mumbling 
Vivacioush What with her patois and her 
toothless gums it was not easy to hear what 
he said: but he understood her to be ex 
plainine that the eirl seated beside her was 
learning all her spells, and would carry on 
the good work when she was no more—that 
is, if she came safely through some terrible 
danger or trouble which threatened her, ana 
which she, old Colette, was labouring 
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t 
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t 
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h 
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| 
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Upon this the girl seated on the green 
bed raised her head and smiled into Avmon’s 
He was 
tion, which afterwards, w 
collected, he des ribed to 
sembling an electric shock ; 


conscieus of a 


eves. sensa 


wen he was more 
himself as re 
not that he was 
overcome by her beauty, but that she was so 
entirely unexpected He had never seen 
anybody like her. 

Her hair was dead, lustreless black, with 
a heave in it which was hardly a ripple, but 
like the slow 
midnight. Het 

the outer corners, and were 
heavily lashed. They j 
| 


hue which a modern 


movement of a calm sea at 


long eves slanted slightly 
downward at 
WeTe 


Writer 


unusually 
that spec kled 
has described as mignonette-coloured ; green, 
with orange flecks. She was pale and rathei 
wonderful, un- 
but deli 


mouth was 


and 


thin, and her 
usually small unusually red, 


cate—cut with a curve which seemed to 


express all kinds of things which cannot be 
said. 

Just one long look she gave him, as if 
fering to 
Colette; then she 


task of turning the heel fon 


share his amusement concerning 
bent once more to hei 
the old woman 
Aymon was so absorbed in the curious im 
pression she had made upon him that he 


said nothing at all; and after a 
rose and laid tl 


“There,” sak 


pause 


and ht 


1 she; 
like water murmuring in a 
iously, think it 


like and a little in- 


Avmon thoug 


sea-cave. He did not, cons 
heautiful, onlv Undine 


human. “There, my dear, don't get it into 
again, or I mav not be able 


Come alone! I'll take 


such a tangle 
to set it straight, 
u home now.” 

You might 
murmured Avymon hurriedly, 
He thought that his aunt 
had a reluctant sound as she 
said. “It is Mademoiselle Vidal. Her father 
manages the Clos-Muriers estate 

To Aymon’s horror, old Colette piped up, 
shrill and “Make thy 


Vauxlaurens 


introduce me, ma_tante,” 


he sitate d, and 


voice 


distinct curtsv, 
himself. 
; ur, to ask what 
he will of thee, and thou shouldst be proud 
to give it. It is a 


ette, for it as the 


It is his right, as thy <e 


iene 


reat honour fora young 
eirl, if she pleases 


“Don't be 


him 
fool, Colette.” said 
“Mademoiselle 


CH ClETCE 


Tante 
Oriane is 


a jeune fille bi ind not 


a peasant, 
You forget.” 

Times change, times chanoe muttered 
* A well brought 
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the old 


that his tenant’s 
daughter should shake hands with the young 
that does not 


creature, “but 


selgneur, 


venable.” 


seem to me con- 


Aymon and Oriane both laughed. That 
handshake tingled all the way up the young 
man’s arm. 

murmured 
‘vou make me feel quite 


“Oh, come away, Ja vieille,” 
Oriane mirthfully ; 
uncomfortable.” Stooping, she passed her 
and 


‘ vood bve for 


rm about the frail old woman raised 


ver to her feet. “I'll say 
the present, Miss Dulac,” she went on plea- 


santly, “for my 
lunch for 


father will be waiting 
home I'll 
drop la Sorcitre Blanche at Les Aspilles.” 
from the old 


over the 


me; and on my way 


Turning woman she once 


more bent green bed, her long, 


swift hands feeling over 


its green baize sur- 
face until she touched a crystal ball, about 
the size of a large apple, which iay tucked 


This she slipped into the 


in a corner, 


pocket of the long rose-coloured overall 
which she and 
Colette from the room, explaining that Tante 


Michelle had only just met her nephew and 


forthwith marched 


wore 
wore, 


had much to say to him. The aged crone 
vielded evidently only to force majeure, and 
could be seen crossing the vard, hanging 
upon Miss Vidal’s arm and still feeblv ex- 
postulating, 

watch pass out under 
Questions concerning the girl 


Aymon 1 the two 
the gateway. 
were on the tip of his tongue; but as he 
turned he caught his aunt keenly watching 
him out of the corner of her observant eve, 
1 no comment, except 


and determined to make 
old Colette still 


that it was a wonder to see 
alive 

assented as she 
1 the lid of a big 
vceeded a savoury 


The Guernsey woman 
and 
earthen pot, from which 
“Vou must feed before we talk busi- 


‘T’ll call Marthe and bid 


went to the stove 


odour. 


ness,” said she. 


She gave her assistant a few directions in 


ible and returned to 


unintel patois, 


\vmon’s side, seating herself by him upon 
the “ereen bed.” 
“When we have eaten,” said she cere 


moniously, “we will go upstairs to the par 


lour; but 
and of the death of thy father. 
\vmon’s brow clouded ‘Poot 


life was hard on him, wasn't it: 


now tell me something of thyself 


old dad, 


You know 


how he cherished h ypes alw ays to buy back 
the old patrimony. He had a hard straggle 
at first, but when he sent for me to join 

in Fnegland he was really doing well in 


— 
her 
her « | 
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his business, and looked like doing much 
better. So he sent me to Charterhouse and 
Oxford. Then came the war. It shattered 
his business and it ruined his health. He 
had overworked so much in his vouth, with 
no woman to care for him, that he had 
undermined his constitution, so they said; 
and he went down with pneumonia follow- 
ing influenza. There was nothing for me 
either by inheritance or from the Govern- 
ment; nor for any other man who had been 
through the war and come out whole. We 
might fare as we could. [I am just a clerk 
in an insurance office, with a stipend that 
a dustman would turn up his nose at.” 
The old woman eave a little groan, “Thy 
poor father! My sister's child! His wite 
was French, but she had true Guernsev 
blood—the blood of the Lethierrys Dieu, 
but it was a tragedy, her dying so suddenly! 
I remember to this day the despair in the 
face of my poor Gérard when he brought 
thee to me from London, a babe of three 
months. I did not think thou wouldst live; 
but I put aside the artificial food with which 
they were feeding thee, and tried the milk of 
Paquerette, our lovely cow who won two 
prizes. She saved thee.” 
“You have been good to me,” he mut 
been better had I 
followed my mother. Our family is plaved 


out. 


tered, “but it might have 


CHAPTER IU 
Family History 


ANTE MICHELLE'S eves, so old vet 
so intelligent, surveved him proudly 
“Tt is not so, \wmon. Your grand 
father saved his race, by marrving out of his 
rank, He took the daughter of his seneschal 
Qur Marie was not of the Vauxlaurens’ 
blood No Rut she was healthy and 
sfrong. Our father married an Alderney 
girl, and his own mat! came from Sark. 
Your father was a iine man, and you, too, 
are such as the seigneur of Clos des Miariers 
to be. When vour erandfather loved 
and married my sister Marie he did well.” 

Avmon laughed bitterly. “His own father 
did not think so.” 

“He had not enough sense to think so.” 
was the calm rejoinder He had but just 
enough sense to think his will was law. He 
was a fool—Gol forgive me tor savine 
\n old man, blind and ignorant, but with 


the power to do mischief here are many 
A 

who can do mischief It is not difficult to 
lo: but to undo * She paused 


\vmon’s eves questioned her. “TL have 
never quite understood what it was that he 
did. Sold all In property, didn't he, to 
prevent his son inheriting? But I thought 
it Was island law that a man could not leay 
real estate away from his lawful heir?” 

“He cannot so bequeath it, but he may 
sell it during his lifetime; and that is what 
the old seigneur did. He sold the whole 
estate to Jean Torede, of the M:ll, one of his 
own vavassours. Jean told my father several 
times that he thought himself a fool for buy- 
ing it, for he always believed the old man 
would repent and buy it back before the year 
was out; for that also is island law. He who 
sells land, or anv of his family, have the 
right to buy back within a year: and the new 
owner must let it ¢ 


go at the price he gave 
T 


orote thought the young 
lord would be reconciled with his father 


no more, no less, 


fore that vear was out. When your own 
father was born, about six weeks before the 
vear expired, Torode gave himself up for 
lost, and with good reason; for, as you have 
often ! 
the great house 

‘Wait a bit) mv great-erandfather, then, 
was stili livine in the Clos des Mariers, 


wen told, your grandfather went up t 


although he had sold it?” 
‘Yes, I forgot to tell vou that \s long 


as he lived he was to pay Torode rent for 


the house; that was the agreement. About 
thirtv vears earlier—long before all this hap- 
pened the seigneur had given my father a 
ninety-nine vears’ lease of this farm. That 
was fortunate for us. Torode could not turn 


us out, even if he had wanted to; but he did 
not When he -old again, to Mr Quigley, 
it was another story.” 

“And when does that lease expire?” 
It expires 


‘And when that happens Quigley takes 
the whole thine?” 
suppose so.” 

And vou will be let in for a small for- 


tune to set the entire place in order?” He 


tlanced round and shrugged his shoulders 
xpressively, “But continue, my aunt. You 
were telling me how my indfather, soon 


atter mv ftathet birth mad in effort at 

reconethiation 
“Ves. He took thy father in his arms—a 
lovely babe—and went to the Clos and 
forced his wav into his father’s presence 
I do not know what was said, but the old 
man broke down and wept, promising t 
k to his 


make restitution. Gérard came ba 


} 
Wife, reyorcing The beautiful babe, said ue 


| 
| 
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The girl raised her head... . was conscious 
4 
' a sharp sensation resembling an electric shock —p. 321 
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had bought back their inheritance for them. 
But they rejoiced too soon. Next morning 
the old seigneur was found dead in bed. 
The shock of his son’s visit had been too 
great. He left a will, which he had in- 
tended to revoke that very day, leaving all 
his money—which he could dispose of as he 
pleased—for the building of the new harbour 
in Guernsey. There was one week left of 
the time during which we could have bought 
back the estate, but there was no money 
with which to pay the price.” 

In the pause which succeeded these heavy 
tidings old Marthe announced that the 
dinner was ready, and they went to table. 

With the glimmer of a smile, but nothing 
said, Michelle watched Aymon as he sat 
down in his place. She had brought out his 
old china mug with the Guernsey arms upon 
it, the little plate which matched it, and his 
silver christening spoon and fork—things 
which he as a child had been permitted to 
use upon his birthday and other special 
fetes. When he saw them he bowed his 
head, as he had been taught by her, and re- 
cited his old Norman French grace. He 
could see the delight creep into her patient 
old face as she listened. 

The dinner seemed to him delicious, but 
the whole scene was haunted with a vast, 
hopeless melancholy, as though he were liv- 
ing for a moment in the shadow of a past 
which had no real existence. When they 
haf finished they left old Marthe to 
desservir, and themselves mounted the turret 
stair to the first floor, and entered the fine, 
oaken-panelled room which had been the 
banqueting hall of the old Manoir. There 
was a fireplace of massive granite, said to 
date from the fourteenth century, rudely 
moulded and still bearing the incised out- 
line of a gull with extended wings—the 
Vauxlaurens’ crest. 

The old woman went to a Jacobean bureau 
of carved oak, unlocked it and from a 
pigeon-hole drew forth a bundle of docu- 
ments. “And now,” said she, as she seated 
herself at the table and adjusted her old 
silver spectacles, “let us talk business.” 

“Yes,” said Aymon, leaning his elbows on 
the black oak and scanning the wise old face 
that confronted him. “I have put my own 
cards on the table, my aunt. T have told 
you that I am just a clerk in an office, and 
see no prospect betore me but to sit upon 
the same stool, with a salary rising at ten 
pounds per annum until am superannuated 
If vou can offer me any alternative, be sure 
1 will consider it seriously.’ 
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She nodded gravely. 
you—a little something, I think you tol: 


“Your father let: 
me?” 

“A few hundreds.” She seemed to wait, 
and he named the figure. He thought sh: 
looked relieved. “Your great-uncle s bus 
ness is for sale,” she said eagerly. 

He stared, a deadly, creeping disappoint 
ment invading him. “What! The 
shop in Smith Street? I thought you sold 
it, after his death, two years ago?” 

“T did. I sold it last year to a man called 
Briggs. I could not sell it before because, 
my brother having left no will, it was sv 
long before the Court would declare a: 
intestacy. Now Briggs says I cheated him, 
and wants me to buy it back. He threatens 
to take the case into court. I have not th 
money to buy it back, or I would. I hav 
had to spend most of the price to keep m 
barns from falling on the heads of m 
stock.” 

“But what in the world could I— 
began Aymon blankly, and checked himself 
* Why does this man say you cheated him: 

“That is what I want to tell you. Listen 
carefully. My brother Pierre—he who died 
almost a beggar—was a clever man. Hi 
made a great invention.” Unconsciously sh 
lowered her voice, like one confiding a secret 
of importance, “He invented a perfume 
Like most such discoveries, it came to him 
partly by accident. He was, as you ma 
have heard, a fully trained chemist. M) 
father sent him to London to learn his pro 
fession, and he was clever —it was no troubl 
to him to pass examinations. He was « 
very odd man, and had the most extraordi 
nary sense of smell. He was always putting 
together this and that, and trying the effect 
He grew flowers of all kinds on the farm, 
and extracted the essential oil. . . . I dare 
say you know that many perfumes are no! 
made of the real thing, but are what 
called—something beginning with sin— 

“ Synthetic ?” 

“Ves. That is it. Some flower scents 
are too evanescent to make satisfactory pe! 
fume. Violets, for example. You steep th 
blooms in lard, and the lard absorbs the pe 
fume. It is exquisite, but it does not last 
\lmost all violet perfumes are, therefore, 
synthetic. Well, Pierre used to have littl 
phials filled with the essential oil of all 
He would carry a dozen 


kinds of flowers. 


in his pocket, and take a sniff at one and 
another, pondering all the time how to blend 
them so as to get exactly what he want d 
end one dav he had been experimenting and 


test 
the 
not 
ne 
for 
: -a 
a k 
the 
| ate! 
and 
thir 
I te 
pro 
um 
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) 
‘ 
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yumi 
testing, and he had ar € ( 


tis bench and a little bow] tn whi h he had 
but I can 
not remember what. Anyhow, he had opened 
» take a whiff, when his 


phials on 


the essential oil of some flower, 


ne of his phials t 
favourite cat bounded up on his shoulder 

ve never knew it into the room, 
for he always shut it out of his laboratory 
-and the contents of the phial he held- 
a blend of synthetic ingredients—fell 
the mixture already in the bow!. Immedi- 
ately there arose to his nostrils a wonderful 


how got 
f 


into 


and exquisite perfume far surpassing any 
thing he had been able to 
[ tell you it was marvellous ; 


produce before. 
and one of the 


in all 


sixteen 
It 


ngredients—there « grows 


took him some 


profusely on this island. 


time to get it perfect, but when he sent it to 

London, connoisseurs went wild over it.” 
“You are speaking of many years ago?” 
“Of the time when your father was a 


Pierre made his formula as perfect as 
ie could and patented 1 Then he said, 
‘Vots-tu, Michelle—-I yoing to make a 
fortune with this, and I shall buy back my 


OV. 


t 
t 


am 


sister’s property for her son 


before her with 


juivering mouth, thinking perchance of the 


She ceased, gazing out 


lifference between those hopes the 
present. 
“Yes?” Aymon prompted her gently. 


“Then,” slowly, “then Alichette Letissie: 
married Jacques Vidal. that 
went to the bad. IT never knew the rights of 

whether 
shether the git 


fter Pierre 


he had cause to complain, or 


intimidated by 
died 


the othe 


was cruelly 


ier father. But something in my 


brother when she married r man. 


oo bad; he 


1¢ 


He said the smells up here were t 
ould not go on living at Grange des Feées. 
ae went down and lived by himself in the 
ty quarters behind his tiny shop in Smiih 


Street; and he began to drink. He was all 
lone.” 
“Then he ceased to be ambitious for his 


family?” 
“The drink destroyed all his ambitions. 
Dieu! T have 


and seen letters —orders 


te neglected his business. 
een into his office 


trom big London firms, be reing for sup- 


plies of the Sarnian Bou juet, at his own 
price; and he would not so much as answet 
the letters, let alone filling the orders. 
\s he grew old he was in ereat fear of hav 
ne his secret stolen from him. He told me 
th 


lat if he was suddenly taken ill T was to 
et nobody Near him, as he would have the 
‘formula on him. 


It happened as he feared 
Ne was taken ill 


Very 


suddenly, 


as sat 
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T} 
moved him to a nursing home before I coul 
ome the 1 searched all his 
ockets, all his papers; but I found nothing. 


behind his counter; he had a stroke. eV 
| 
( on scene. 
} 
QO! course, they had undressed him before | 
cot there, and T felt sure that somebody had 


found a belt or something next his skin; but 
it is two years ago, and if it was stolen, 
surely the thief would have made use of it 


before now.” 
“Did he never speak ? ” 
“No. 


to 


There was something he wanted to 
tell but he never succeeded. 
He died quite suddenly, just as they thought 
he was coming round. The business 

worth nothing; it had all dwindled away. 
When Briggs made his offer I thought he 
got hold formula. But 
evidently he had not. He spent hours, days, 
after purchas ransacking the little shop. 
[ had been through everything carefully 
myself, but I didn’t say a word to anyone 


say me 


Was 


must have of the 


ing 


a 


about the formula having gone, because | 
didn’t want all Peter Port poking its nose 
in. 

t stood, the 
t was not 
ter that he turned round 
had kept back the one 
He never 
ven sixpence fo he had 
could make a fortune 


‘T sold Briggs the stock as i 
book of recipes and so on; and i 
until six months | 
and said 


important thing. 


me 


said he would 


have the place i 


not felt certain that he 


out of Sarnian Bouquet. He thinks I ought 
to take it back.” 

\ymon asked how much Briggs had paid, 
and remarked that he should have thought 
the house itself, standing as it did in Smith 
Street, was worth the money. 

Fante Michelle agreed. “Briggs was in 
here a week ago,” said she. “Tle came to 
tell me that voung Manby, who calls himself 
Quigley’ secretary, id been to him to 
know how much he wanted for the house 
They thought it might do for their town 
oflice. But is mv belief that they mean 
to pull it down, and think they will find the 
formula somewhere, cunningly hidden. Any 
wav, I want you to buy it. Briggs must let 
vou have it at the price he paid if you buy it 
hefore the first of next month; and then if 
Quigley wants it he must buy from vou 
But before we part with it again we will 
search verv thoroughly, vou and T.” 

Avmon knit his brows. He had not much 
belief in, and less hope of, the formula. But 
it seemed to him that he might do worse 
than buy back the little house in Smith 
Street. By the island law Briggs might 
not put up he price a \inst a relative of the 
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seller, repurchasing within the year 

and he would be the owner of a bit of real 
estate in an island in which every toot 
of land was of increasing value. 

There was another thing. If he could put 
a spoke in Quigley’s wheel, he was inclined 
to commit any madness in order to do so, 
though he could hardly have said why; for 
when Quigley bought the fief of Clos des 
Mariers he bought it from Jean Torode 
and not from the Vauxlaurens family. 

“There’s a way of evading that law about 
repurchase, is not?” he asked 
some thought, 

“Yes. You may pay someone to make a 
false claim in the Court House, The case 
comes up for trial; the pretender is called, 
but does not appear. After that the land is 
your own, and you need not sell it to anvone 
unless you like. But Briggs is not likely 
have taken any such step, because he is 


there after 


to 


“*Be quick and change,’ 
she said as she passed his 
table, ‘there is a dance to- 


night ""—p. 529 
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anxious to get rid of his purchase. How- 
ever, if Quigley wants it and if he got wind 
of your being after it, he would certainly 
put on his lawyer at once If you really 
mean to secure it, go to-day and pay down 
your money. Briggs must ac ept your offer; 
he cannot help himself.” 

It took the young man some while to make 


up his mind. The re. 
purchase of the tiny 
derelict shop would 
more than halve _ his 


capital. If Quigley was 
atter the property, how- 
ever, he 
chance 


would have a 
to turn over his 
He suspected 
that the price paid to the 
unfriended old 
was considerably 
the 
in 


over, 


money, 


woman 
under 
a site 
More- 
some- 
thing in the earnestness 
of tante in- 
fluenced him more than 
he knew. As a child he 
had obeyed im- 
plic itlhv. Now he felt that 
she was all he had: that 


real value of 
Smith Street. 
there was 


which 


soon he would be bereft 
even of her, and _ that 
any transaction which 


drew the bond closer be- 
tween them was what he 
desired in his heart. 


CHAPTER Iv 
Counsel's Opinion 


N a rather dingy office, lined with tin 
cases and musty tomes, Aymon Rosé 
Vauxlaurens faced André Nicolle, a 

hatchet-featured man with a superficial ap- 
pearance of vouth in his keen, clean-shaven 
face, who swung round in his swivel chai, 
and after greeting his visitor contemplated 
him with a meditative smile. 


“Judging by the portait of your great 

grandfather which hangs in the Gull 
Library, you are a very typical Vaux 
laurens,” he said. 

“Am 1?” cried Avmon eagerly; then. 


wrinkling his forehead in sudden vexed 1 
membrance, “I 
the family portraits ? 

‘You will find most of them,” said Nicoll 
with a dry laugh, “hanging round the ball- 


“T woncer what became 0! 


mit 
Tia || 
> \ 


room in Quigley’s delightful club. They tell 
me that they deteriorated somewhat under 
the 
understands very 


Torode’s rule; but man who now owns 


learh 
them clearly how 


many 
marvellously well restored. 


just 
beans make five, and he has had them 
“The dickens he has! 1 don't believe they 
were ever his by any legal right!” 
“Tam quite sure they were not,” 
‘but I get 
Your grandfather, when he 
cleared off to France with his wife and thei 


chil 


estow them, 


was the 


prompt reply, doubt if you 


them back now. 


young had no place in which to 


and he left them in Torode’s 


ire, hanging on the walls just as they 
intending to have them sent to him later, an 
Your Dulac 


much about them, | 


were, 


intention which never matured 


relatives didn’t think 
fancy; and thev, to , grew era lual'yv so pool 


that no idea of beine able to house a dozen 
fe-size 


ieads, 


Ol paintings would entet 


then 


Anyway, when Quigley bought the 


place he bought it out and ou Nobody 
aised any objection, and he took the lot.” 
‘You were not acting for Torode 2” 

“No; and Renouf, the man who did, is not 
n good terms with me 1 did go to vou 
ncle Pierre, and asked him if he wished 


raise the Pont 5 but he had no m meyv to 


ght with, and Quigley had any amount. J 
itt ina plea, but it was not sustained 
“If my father had known 

“Old Pierre Dulac 


m. I suppose hy 


promised to write to 
never did Meanwhile 


| searched Vel ome 


bit of wi 
ng which might shi 
Torode 
find nothing 
\ymon flung 
Well,” said 


take any steps 


mw what actually passed 
etween 


and vour grandfather: but 
Do sit down 
himself into chair 
he, “I'm not in a position to 
myself. Conceive how an old 
man’s insensate rave has 
family to naught!” 
Nicolle smiled and 


had 


brought his own 


raised hi- shoul ts 
lhe old boy Some excu said he. 


Consider his feelings Heo was an elderly 
‘nan and childless when he married a sec ond 
ume, and your erandfather’s birth almost 
sent him out of his mind with jov and 

mph OX roasted birth of an 


that kind of thing. The 
the child lived and th; 


mother died, but 
old man 
land for his 


Ove Phe 
as celebrated over the whole 1 


nner parties He determined to break all 


. rds on the occasion of h miy son’ 
ming of ace Thi Teast till talke | 

it as l nd the 

next day 7 © old probate 

sober ) h » | en i told th 
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ne 


his 


foster-sistel 


Was married to Marie Dulac, his 


“One can fancy that it was a 
sighed Aymon. 


“Yes For 


down intact. 


blow 


line had come 
The Vauxlaurens could be 
proud of all their ancestry. 


centuries the 
As you know, 
one of your forbears married the heiress of 


that Avmon 


ose 


who held Castle Cornet 
against Ivan de Galles in the fifteenth 
century, and after whom you are named 
It was a bitter blow But the old man 


should have been more careful. 


His son and 
Marie Dulac had been almost brought up ti 


vether; and then the Dulacs were so extra 
ordinarily handsome. 


Instead of k-fight 
ing and betting and drinking, the selgneul 
- iould have k t neve on h S bov.” 


‘My aunt ih me of his sud 


den death, which left us all bezgared. A 
bit tragic, isn't it?” 


‘Well, perhaps it’s better for you as it 
} 

yourself to make youl 

and in all 


have vielded to temptation 


have to exert 
own livine: probability you'd 
and sold most of 


the land, now that the 


o valuable. T 


growing has made it 


rode’ s 


family have gone to 


live Kngland, where they have bought an 
histo mansion somewhere with the price 
h bought at about a 


ec got tor a place he 
value.” 
In another two or three generations we 
inct—the secigneurs of Guernsey 
will no longer exist,” said Aymon heavily. 
“T seem 


ever, inasmuch as the 


conspicuously unfortunate, how- 


urgeois side of my 


familv has failed as utterly as the aristo 


le Pierre!” 

Yes, ind ed. There 
ity You had 
A ell you in all 
It he could but have kept off 
the drink He, 


crats. Look at my egreat-un 


Phe lawyer grinned 
the chance of mx 


too, I have heard my father 
handsome that people turned 
went 


us youth the chevauchée of Saint 


him as he past In 
Michel* 
was, of course, 
Vauxla irens’ 
frétons, with free leave to kiss any lady he 
met when on the 


The tale 


daughter of the military 


rank 
and the 
both of 
walking together 


and 


march, whatever her 
roes that the bailiff’s wife 
vovernor 


them very handsome — went 


to meet the procession; that upon 


Dulac’ catch ne the 


‘| ( he Michel w rid on 


| 
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arms and kissing her in preference to her 
self, the into 
tears! Clever, too, he was; no doubt he 
made a genuine chemical discovery, and yet 
he died in poverty and squalor.” 

“That,” said Aymon, “brings me to my 
errand here to-day.” 

He proceeded to recount all that Tante 
Michelle had told him of the transaction 
between herself and Briggs, who 
English lately settled 
island, 

Nicolle heard him out, his eyes fixed upon 
him) with then, 
lowering his gaze to his blotting-paper, upon 
which he traced figures idly, he said: 

“Are you certain, Mr. Vauxlaurens, that 
Miss Dulac has not got t 


governor's daughter burst 


Was an 


tradesman in the 


considerable earnestness: 


he formula?” 


Aymon looked startled. “You think she 
has it?” 
“T can't be positive. Certainly she did 


not give it to Briges. I know she made 
search in the premises for some while after 
her brother's death, In Tact, she did not 
offer the place for sale until nearly a vea: 


after he died. When she came to me and 
told me to sell it, I concluded that she had 
not found what she was looking for; but 
her desire to re purchase makes me wonder 

Aymon cast back his mind to what h 
aunt had really said. “No,” he 
last, “ has not . She 
getting me to help her in a final search 
when we had bought back If 
she had it she would have to 


she got If spoke ot 


( pla 


h 

1m 
“Not necessarily; because she might have 
feared lest you had really 
cheated Briggs 1e gave you 
the impression of not having found it, didn't 


she ? 


she 


thnoughnt 


However, 


” 


“Most decidedly she did. IT should be 
greatly surprised to hear that she knows 
where it is.” 

“Did she tell vou that Quigley has his 
eye upon the site?” 

“Yes.” Vauxlaurens uttered but the 
monosyllable, yet the advocate looked up 
quickly. 

“You know the man?” 

“Who—Quiglev? Well, I've seen him 

came across him at the Duke of Nor 
mandy, where T am puttine up for a night 
or two.” 

“And vou dislike him?” 

“T don’t know him. can only 
hy what he has done up at the C) de 
\MGriers.” 

“* He’ very able man —verv a te It 
wouldn't be wise to make an ene my of him.” 


eather that he’s i 
1 g t t ( n process of owning 
the island. 

“His idea of a club here on the lines of 
Ranelagh was a good one. We have, as 
you know, a big residential populati ym, and 
It Is just The volf course 
is small, but then, of course, the volfers 
\ncresse besides, 


what we want. 


have The croquet and 


tennis courts can't be beaten: and now he’s 
making it residential.” 


“Doesn't that bring him up against th 


hotel authorities 
“Not 


so as you'd notice To begin 


with, he charges twice what they do.” 

“And gets it?” 

“And gets it,” replied Nicolle in a pecu 
liar tone, 

“Petits chevaux ?” 

“Tf so, the poli have no idea of it 
He's extremely popular in the island.” 


“Are you warning me to keep my hand: 
off the little old shop that he covets?” 
‘No; but T advise you strongly to make 


and buy dack 


f your legal advantage 


at once—-to-dav or not at all.” He glanced 
it a letter in his hand which he had taken 
out of a tin box with Dulac upon its lid 
“Here [ have Briggs’s letter, telling your 
aunt that he considers himself defrauded 
and offering to resell. He cannot go back 
on. that. Neither, T should think, could 
Quigley complain. You are Miss Dulac’s 
sole relative It is vour privilege to buy 
back if you so desire. And T’'ll add my 
private advice, to sell again to Quiglev if 
he wants to buy. You could make a good 
turnover on your capital.” 

“IT should dislike very much to sell to 
Quigley; but, all the same, T may be driven 
ts it. T must live, and my aunt is con 
fronted with the prospect of turning out of 


her farm in her old age. I earn a pittance 


in Eneland--bare bread-and-butter. I am 
here for a fortnight--the term of my an 
nual holiday. I don’t even know whether 
Quigley would Jet me buy the Grange de: 


Fées, supposing that T had the money; but 


Tam very certain that T have it not. 
“Him! [ am bv no means certain that 

Ouieley would let it go When first 


bought the estate I don’t think he wanted tt 


but now that his scheme is developing so 
fast and so successfully, I am doubtful .. 
“Then all that remains to me ts to pray 
that Pant Michelle may not din until the 
lease falls in.” said A\wmon ng abrupt! 
Meanwhile Lam inclined to doa yu 
est, and repurchase the Dul prope 
this very day, with the h ) elling | 


‘ 
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Quigley advantageously. if he won't 
buy, I gather that the site is worth what 
Briggs paid?” 
“Jt should be. 
increasing every day.” 


Our land values here are 


CHAPTER V 
Quigley is Surprised 


HEN Aymon got back to the hotel 

that evening it dinner time. 

He went to the, dining-room in his 
morning clothes, and was somewhat dis- 
comfited to find that nearly all the men 
present wore dinner-jackets, and that the 
tables decked rls in 
dancing frocks. 


Was 


were with pretty gi 

His eyes went straight to the table whereat 
sat Miss Yvonne Langlois with her duenna 
and her dancing partner. They 


dazzling group, the 


formed a 
elder woman in a mal 
vellous ball-vown of black, 
jet, and Yvonne in a 


golden tissue, with one huve 


elittering with 
sleeveless frock of 
velvet rose at 


The 


with 


her waist, half flame half pink in tone. 
young looked 
more that he 
was Yvonne's professional dancing partner, 


man, at whom Avmon 


tolerance since overhearing 


was clad in a well-cut dress-suit, his hair so 


arranged that each curl was in 


piace 

They were half through the menu when 
Avmon came in, and when they rose to go 
Yvonne sent him a smile and a bow. “Be 


quick and change,” said she as she passed 


his table. “There is a dance to-night, and I 


feel sure you dance well.” 
“Pas je,’ laughed he in return; but the 
kindly recognition pleased him, he 


rapidly finished his meal, hurried 
and donned his dinner-jacket. 
Che ballroom at the Duke of Normandy 


upstairs 
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is really charming, and Aymon was quite 
impressed at the coup d’wil which he re- 
ceived as he stood in the doorway, 

The parquet floor was faintly fustrous in 
the shaded glow of light. Half- 
Way up the room in an alcove sat an excel- 


electric 


lent band, hidden among hydrangeas and 
ferns grouped by an artist’s hand. 

Folks assemble from all over the istand 
to dance at the Duke of Normandy, and it 
so happened that on this night the officers 


of the garrison had come down in force 
from Fort George, and there was a gay 
scene. Guernsey is rich in pretty girls, 


but amongst them Miss Langlois held her 
own, Under her dark hair her eyes were 
liquid and appealing, and she was dancing 
conscientiously, evidently more because she 
was there to dance with whomever wished it 
than as a matter of her own selection. 

The room has a row of pillars down one 
leavin onlookers 
he greatest comfort on 


side, y recesses, wherein 
may sit in t easy- 
Gilray, the 


Quigley 


chairs and watch the dancing. 


voune Australian whom had re 


ferred to as the kangaroo, was prancing with 
as Aymon had to admit) some resemblance 
to that national emblem, his partner being 
Miss Grant, the 


lo the 


girl who had called Quigley 
A keen 
Quiglev himself, 
of the recesses, chatting to 
man ina stift 
face to which Avmon was so foolish 


tennis court that morning. 


glance around revealed 
seated in one 
an old-voung very collar, 
with a 
as to take an instant unreasoning dislike. 
For a few minutes the stranger stood there 
solitary, gazing at the scene of colour, light, 
motion and music, knowing nobody, trying 
to fit in this glimpse of the new Guernsey 
with his memories of the old. The music 
stopped, and suddenly he saw Yvonne in 
her golden raiment, sailing down the floor, 


solitarv, smiling, her hands extended. 


<lo be continued) 


| 
> 
Castle Cornet, Guernsey = 
\ ereat strony! Pie. let} that -howine above th Z 
breakwater Sard CAM mentioned im the ( 
594 
1734 
: 


The Harbour, St. Peter Port 


This view of St. Peter Port shows the harbour, Castle Cornet, Sark—all ef which Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
refers to in her story-—and, incidentally, the hotel which comes so prominently into the story as th 
Duke of Normandy 


In the Sunny Isle of “ Sarnia”’ 


Quaint Law, Lore and Lure of the Channel Islands 


By A. Stanley Blicq 


**Sarnia”’ is the old Roman name for Guernsey, and this article, by a 
native, will throw further light on the quaint and mysterious island 
which is the scene of our new serial story 


ICTOR HUGO was a gentleman who not snatch up the Channel Islands. Ask a 
carved for himself an enviable niche native. He will tell you that the Channel 


in the history of French literature; but’ Islands snatched up England. 


although his residence during his many Britain benetited greatly bv the infusion 
years of exile is to be viewed in the Haute- — of fighting Norman blood. This blood was 
ville district, Guernsey, Channel Islands, assimilated) and broadcasted across the 
the average Guernsey native does not wax country: in time it merged into what is 


eulogistic over the masterpieces of this now accepted as English. In the Channel 
author. In fact, not one Guernseyman in a Islands it remained Norman, and here will 
hundred has ever troubled to examine the — be found the only pure, unadulterated blood 
interior of the historic house. The Channel that has survived the effects of wars, com 
Islander is a hard-headed fellow, with a quests and immigration over the long stretch 
fiery pride in his race that is nowhere sur- of vears. The laws of the islands have un- 
passed on this earth—and Victor Hugo once dergone little change. They have held 
or twice suggested in his stories that a aloof with characteristic obstinacy. To this 
Guernsey boy could be “afraid.” The same day they fiercely jealous of their 
gentleman also once stated that “. . . the autonomy. If it were ever suggested that 
Channe] Islands... bits of France fallen the islands should be handed to France, fot 
into the sea and snatched up by Fngland example, they would resist the change to 

” That is not correct. Fneland dic the very last man, and the tsles would not 
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be handed over to the new realm until the 
blood of its manhood had flown thick on its 


shores. For the islanders love the Mother 
Country with an affection that has to be 
experienced to be realized. 

Ten hundred years ago these Normans 


were fighters pure and simple, and even to 
day, under the veneer of civilization, they 
are fighters still. Guernsey is still one of 
the best recruiting stations for the Navy. 
Little more than a hundred years ago Burke 
confessed that the privateers of Guernsey, 
in their onslaughts on the French 
“|. . were entitled to be regarded as a 
Navy in themselves words to that 
effect. During the late war 14,000 men went 
out from Jersey and into. the 
Great Undertaking, and Guernsey actually 
offered and sent overseas a battalion of its 
the ist (Service) Bn. Royal 
Guernsey Light Infantry, and great service 
did this battalion (the ody new regiment to 
during the render the 


great 
or 


Guernsey 


very own, 


be created war) 


Mother Country. 


The Fourpence Income Tax 

The 
Channel 
come tax 


average Englishman considers the 
Islands for and in- 
rather, the lack of it. Jersey 
has no income tax at all. 
fourpence in the pound! 
But there are other heavy 
taxes of the 
immigrant, dodging taxes 
The 

g is very much 
higher than in England 
Britain recently mad 


famous cows 


—Or 


Guernsey pays 


which smug 
at home, is ignorant. 
cost of living 


a 
demand upon the Govern- 
ments of 
Jersey for 


Guernsey and 


a contribution 


towards the Imperial Ex 


chequer. Both islands 
“got their backs up” at 
} ” 

the demand. Jersey 


said: “If England is hard 


u look after 


up and cannot 
ts own finances it not 
coming over here to buckle 


Up ours,” 


is 


Guernsey said St. Peter Port 
“We are not going to pay 

anything in the nature of a demand; but, 
ater all, poor old England is hard up. It is 
our Mother Country, so we will make a gift 
in the form of And ‘hike 
In these respects Guern 
more “English” than al 
though it receives only the 


a 
has been offered, 
sey 


SUM OF Toney 


1S Jersey, 
ot 


a quarter 


total of summer visitors. 


The Reindeer leaving 


Why the King Laughed 

The excellent financial stability of these 
islands is due in no small measure to theii 
There is 
an amusing story screened behind the statue 
erected in St. Heliers, Jersey, to George II. 
The Jerseymen at that period decided that 
they would like to fall in line with the 
popular craze of erecting a statue. At the 
same time they didn’t intend to pay a penny 
to provide for the erecting of it. The years 
sped on—and then the gods smiled on the 
thrifty natives. 
in a gale. 


keen instincts in “saving money.” 


A ship was driven ashore 
Part of its cargo consisted 9f a 
ready-to-wear statue of a Roman emperor 
or something of that form. It that 
of a thin, dissolute youth, wearing half a 
toga, a wreath of laurel and portions of a 
suit of The features were those of 
a gentleman who spends the 
of his waking hours with a 


Was 


armour, 
greater portion 
glass of some- 
thing in one hand and countless contents of 
his anatomy. That 
statue has not the faintest scrap of resem- 
blance to George II, but the Jerseyman had 
achieved his ideal—he had got something 
for nothing! He does not that the 
statue represents George II, but merely that 
it in his It told 
that, visited the 


glasses elsewhere in 


claim 


honour. is 


erected 
when 


Was 


King 


George 


Phot 
A. Blicq 


islands a few years ago and saw the statue, 
his laughter was uncontrollable. 


Those Ancient, Tremulous Laws 
The Channel Islanders do not approve of 

of the ancient, tremulous 

in their 


a number 
laws that 


this dav, often in the face of emphatic 


quite 


are enforced law courts 


: 
| 
| 
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popular disapproval. The Royal Court of 
Cuernsey the oldest form ot 
island government. It consists of the Baihff 
(who is also President of the States or Par 
liament) and twelve jurats (sworn judges). 
There is no trial by jury. A proportion of 
the jurats and the Bailiff act in the capacity 
of judge and jury. And it will found 
that the justice of the Channel Islands is 
quite as equitable as that to be found any- 
where. There is no law in the 
Channel Islands. A marriage there is per- 
manent, and the only way out is to obtain 
a separation order from the Royal Court. 
This, however, does not permit the persons 
involved to marry again. The Franchise is 
liberal, and every man has his vote once 
he has ceased to be a junior; but like the 
Mother Country the States of Guernsey 
apparently rank the fairer sex as the less 
competent, for a woman is not eligible for 
a vote until she is over thirty. 


represents 


be 


divorce 


of “policeman”). In every parish twelve 
douzeniers are elected from the chefs de 
famille (vatepayers) to carry out the works 
of the parish: to control the country hos- 
pital, to look after the poor, to etticiently 
maintain the education at a high standard, 
and to generally supervise all the financial 
dealings of the parish. These men all per- 
form their work diligently and well. It is 
sometimes very arduous work, demanding 
many hours of their time, but they do it all 
for the good of the parish without any form 
of payment whatever. The devotion to duty 
of these Channel Islanders is remarkable. 
They have nothing to gain by it, no plaudits 
from the crowds, and they pass away after 
twenty or thirty years of conscientious ser- 
vice with no one to sing their praises. It 
is this fundamental basis of public-spirited- 
ness that has made the Channel Islands so 
prosperous, so well educated, so healthy, 
active and well-to-do. It is a system that 

could with advantage be em- 
bodied in many counties of Old 
england. 
f the 


The twelve douzeniers 
form douzaine, and every 
douzaine sends one People’s 
Deputy (Member of Parliamer’ 
to the Island States. 


The Clameur de Haro 
Perhaps the most intriguing of 
all the ancient customs is that of 
raising the clameur de haro. 
This may be used on such an 
occasion as a trespass upon pro- 
perty or during the destruction 
In front of wit- 
nesses the aggrieved owner falls 
on his knees and cries, “Haro! 
Haro! a Uaide mon prince, on 
me fait tort” (“Help, help, my 
prince, they are wronging me”). 


of property. 


When this cry is raised the 
law commands that every person 
who is concerned in this 
‘crime” shall desist until the 

Harvesting Vraic court has given judgment 

of Sarnia.) called that at the burial of 

William the Conquerer in St. 

The many honorary ofhces in parochial Stephens Abbey, Caen, the funeral was 
matters have assisted in produc ing very suc stopped by the raising of the clameur 
cessful budgeting in the islands. Guernsey by one nselm, whose house had been 
has ten parishes (tiny counties) and Jersey demolished by William to provide a site 
twelve. Each parish elects two Constables for the abbey. The burial was not Te- 
(e.g., this is an office analogous to the sumed until the grievance had been investi- 


chairmanship of an English parish council 
and is in mo way connected with the oftice 
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gated. That happened in ro! As recently 
as 1917 a citizen of St, Peter Port, Guernsey, 
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raised the cry because of an objection to the 
removal of elms from Cambridge Park. The 
work was stopped. A later the tele- 
phone department desired to erect a tele 
phone pole. A grievance resulted and again 
the cry was raised. In the end the tele- 
phone department had to 
arrange terms with the 
claimant. The ¢lamew 
was raised in Alderney in 
January of this year. 

Many of the old charters 
that the islanders cherish 


year 


were awarded them by 
King John, because of 
their faithfulness to him 
after town upon town in 
Normandy had © surren 
dered to the French. 
Fighting with the 

French 

Because of the geo 
graphical position the« 


islands were oft-times e 
gaged in fighting 
with the French. In 
in particular both islan« 
Castle 
Cornet, Guernsey, Ww 
captured, but Mount Orgueil, Jersey, held 
out. The French failed again in 1374, but in 
1460 they captured Orgueil through the 
treachery of On January 1, 
ttle of Jersey was fought. A 
painting (by J. S. Copley) of this ancient en- 
counter is in the National Gallery. and a re 
plica can be seen in the Te Court House, 
\ traitor pilot assisted an adventurer, with 
authority from the French King, to gain the 
Royal Square, St. Heliers, sol 
diers. In a brief while the island was agog 
with news of the invasion, and Major Peit 
con (95th Regiment collected 
panies of Jersey Militia. The regulars and 
the militia fought a stubborn battle. Both 
Peirson and Rullecour, the French leader, 
were killed. The militia turned what looked 
like an overwhelming defeat into a brilliant 


fierce 


The Harbour, Sark 


assaulted, 


9 I 


the Governor. 


ve 


1781, the 


rse\ 


with 1,200 


a few com- 


Victory. Peirson’s grave was dug within the 
Parish Church. To this dav service in the 
militia is compulsory in the three large 
islands, Invariably, however, there are suf 
ficient voluntee: 
Elizabeth Castle, 


Jerse was the scene of 
many stirring fights durine the unsettled 
centuries, a6s1 the earrison held) out 
against the Parliamentary forces from Octo 
ber 23 to December 15.) Charles IT was ex 


iled there for a period. Near the castle is 
the Hermitage Rock, in which the hermit 
Helerius, from whom the town of St. Heliers 
has derived its name, had his cell in the 
middle of the sixth century. A pious man, 
he was attacked and killed by the captain 


, the smallest commercial harbour 
in the world 


of a band of pirates whom he was address: 
A Norman nobleman built an abbey on 
the spot in 1126. 

Near the of the 
Witches’ Rock, a huge slab of granite some 
forty feet high. 
sey witches held their moonlight dances at 
the full moon. Away, tucked in an extreme 
corner of the island, is Mount Orgueil, an 


ing. 


village Samares is 


Here, tradition relates, Jer- 


interesting example of a Norman castle 
evolved into one of the Tudor period. It 
survived many a stormy fight, and even the 
famous Constable of France, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, could only capture the outer 
fortresses. William Prynne, the Puritan, 
Was imprisoned here from 1637 to 1640. The 
French held the castle for six years from 
1643, but the natives retook it after the 
starving garrison had held out for five and 
a half months. In acknowledgment of their 


were allowed to walk with 


of 


spirit they out 


the honours war and were transported 
back to France. It will be noted that right 
down the troublesome ages the Channe! 
Islander has been a sporting fighter. 

The oldest place ot worship in Jersey i 
eenerally supposed to be the quaint littl 
Fisherman’s ( hapel at St. Brelades. Erected 
in 1100, it is 43 feet long, 18 feet wide and 
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g feet high. The walls are 3 feet thick. 


The roof is constructed of little stones, and 


on the inner side are many faint frescoes. 
The best of these represent the Annun- 


The Legend of Prince’s Tower 

Near the village of five oaks, Jersey, is 
the Prince’s Tower. Once upon a time 
the Baron of Hambye (Normandy) heard 
that a great monster was ravaging that part 
of Jersey. He went with his servant to 
slay the dragon. The baron was victorious, 
much to the aggravation of the servant. 
This servant killed the baron, and, return- 
ing to the Lady of Hambye, told her that 
the dragon had killed her lord, but that he 
(the servant) had valiantiy fought on until 
the beast was killed in turn. He added that 
the baron’s dying request was that his lady 
should bestow her hand on the valiant ser- 
vant. This was granted, but because the 
servant talked in his sleep his treachery was 
found out and he was hanged. The lady 
went to Jersey and built a mound of stones 
over the husband. — History 
later relates that a Jersey youth, Philip 
D’Auvergne, serving in the British Navy, 
was captured by the French. He was later 
adopted by the Duke D’Auvergne, 
only heir was an idiot. The Jersey youth 
became a rear-admiral in the French Navy, 
and after a life of romance and adventure 
he returned to Jersey and built the Prince’s 
Tower over the mound of that had 
been raised by the Lady of Hambye. 


grave of her 


whose 


stones 


In the Sunny Isle of Sarnia 

In the sunshine isle of Guernsey, called 
Sarnia by the Romans, the lore of the ages 
is to be found on every hand On the out 
skirts of St. Peter Port is the Bailiff’s Cross. 
There is to be found here a flat slab of 
granite which Gautier de la Salle, 
Bailiff of Guernsey, halted on his wav to 
execution to partake of the sacrament. He 


upon 


was Bailitt (e.g. Prime Minister) in) 1264. 
There was a well next to his house, the 
rights of use of which he shared with 
one Massey. Massey refused to sell his 
rights. The Bailiff hid two massive 
silver cups in rick and then accused 


Massey of theft. Massey was found guilty, 
but just as the Bailiff was pronouncing sen 
tence of death his servant ran in and 
shouted that he had found the cups. The 
Bailitf lost his temper and cried, “Idiot. 1 
told you not te touch those ricks.”” The court 
suspected the Bailiff at 


once and he wes 


sentenced to death atter a trial, paying the 
extreme penalty at the Bailiff’s Cross, 

Near the eastern coast of the isle are the 
ivy-clad remnants of Marais Castle. It owes 
its foundation to Robert the Devil, Duke of 
Normandy and tather of William the Con- 
queror. In 1031 he sailed from France with 
a vast array of ships. A siorm drove them 
to Guernsey, and a Sarnian fisherman safely 
guided them into the quiet waters of Lan- 
cresse Bay. The Normans landed and were 
entertained at St. Michael's Priory for some 
days. As a reward the duke left two 
engineers on the island to assist the natives 
in erecting the fortress that was later to be 
known as the Marais Castle (Castle in the 
Marshes). 

Guernsey was the birthplace of two great 
men in particular, each of whom played an 
important part in the building of the British 


Empire. The first is Major-General Sir 
Issac Brock, an islender and a_ national 
hero, who saved Canada and_ fell in 


the hour of victory at Queenston Heights, 
ct. 13, 1892. Fhe Admiral de 
Sausmarez. He came of a famous line ol 
naval men. He entered the British Navy 
at the age of thirteen and fought at the Nile 
and St. Vincent. In 
when a 


other is 


he achieved fame 
rear-admiral. tle fought and de 
feated a Franco-Spani-h fleet of more than 
double the 


admiral of 


size of his own. He became a 
S21 and 


He died 


Britain in 
Was raised to the peerage in 1831. 


Great 


in Guernsey in 1836. 
Away on the coast of the 
the chapel of St. Appoline. 


west isle 1s 


Many maintain 


that it was erected somewhere about &co, 
but the actual date was nearer 1300. The 
stone walls are of great width It is not 
much more than a room, but there are traces 
of frescoes inside. There is only one smal 
window and the roof is composed of small 
stones. 

\ mile or so from this spot, on a wild 


and rugged portion ot coast, Is the Creux 


des Fées, an historic mound within which 


were found a crude pot and the remains o! 
burnt human North of this is the 
tiny cromlec h Le Trepic d, around whi h the 


bones, 


ancient Sarnian sorcerers held their sabbath 
on each Friday night. 
and better prese rved cromlech at the north 
It is popularly known as 


There is a_ bigger 


end of the island 


the Druid’s Altar. The roof is formed of six 
gigants Capstone ot varving sizes, the 
largest weighing several tons Legend 
has it that here maidens were offered up as 


a sacrince 
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Another view of St. Peter Port, Guernsey 


The Patron Saint of Guernsey 

The smaller of Guernsey's two towns is 
called St. Sampson after Guernsey's patron 
saint. St. Sampson was Bishop of Dol and 
the Channel Islands. He had fled from St. 
David's, Wales, to escape death from the 
Saxons. Near his landing-place in Guern 
sey in 334 he built a chapel on the site 
where now stands the ancient St. Sampson's 
Church (1111). He converted the inhabitants 
of the island, and is also noted for having 
banished all toads and 
(The island is still free of them.) 
in the year 550. 

The haunted house at Pleinmont is famous 
chiefly through the fertile imagination of 
Victor Hugo, who loved the Pleinmont cliffs, 
and passed many hours there in solitary 
cogitation, 


moles, serpents. 


He died 


It is now a prosaic and common- 
place semaphore station, 

Forming one of the posts of the gates of 
the Church of La St. Martin, is 
the crudely shaped figure of a woman in 
stone. It is sometimes regarded as the god- 
dess Venus and as the Virgin Mary. 

The cathedral of the Channel Isles, the 
old Town Church, is the finest ecclesiastical 
building to be found in the archipelago. To 
the south and above a breakwater the 
war-scarred Castle Cornet. It with 
historical incidents, with sieges, 
battles. Three 
French 


Dame de 


is 
teems 
raids and 
captured by the 
it by Henry IT in 
It was a stronghold of real import- 
ance even to 


times 
was founded 
1150, 
1672. 
year, and a day 


It was blown up in that 
later the Governor's infant 
daughter was found asleep in the ruins. She 
lived to be Countess of Winchelsea and the 
mother of 30 children. In 1643 three Guern- 


seymen, Peter Carey, James de Havilland 


and Peter de Beauvoir were invested with 
power by Parliament to capture the Royalist 
Governor, Sir Peter Osborne. The three 
were tricked into the castle and were im- 


prisoned within it. They cut a way through 
the floor of their cell, alighted in a room 
stored with cotton, and having made a rope 


from it they succeeded in escaping. 


And the Lure ? 

It is impossible within the confines of a 
short article to enlarge adequately upon the 
laws and the lore of these islands. Each one, 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Sark, has 
its salient attractions. There is the same 
subtle spell about them all. The lure that 
grips the stranger remains for ever. He may 
never return, but always will his mind be 
permeated by the soft murmuring of tiny 
brooks falling and tumbling through thick 
grasses; of the song of the sea as it tosses 


to and fro on the beaches; of the roar and 


rumble of harassed stones rolled up and 
down the shore when the seas are angry. 
His eve will for all time create visions of 


the great red sun sinking into the western 
sea; colours 
along the stout edges of the sentinel cliffs. 
To his nostrils will come the healthy, life- 
giving odour of the sweet, fresh vraic; the 
tonic of the wind-swept ozone of the tossing 
In his he will catch the 
exotic odours from the luxuriant flowers... 
he will faintly hear the lowing of the creamy 
cattle the whisper of the wind in the 
the sigh of the sea. He will 
toss restlessly when the impelling lure of 
the isles whispers to him to return to the 
the the fragrance, the 


of the harmony of merging 


oceans. dreams 


grasses 


sunshine, flowers, 


romance 


IN THE SUNNY ISLE OF “SARNIA” 
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The Broken Sword 


NORMA PAT TERSON 


R. WADE SUMNER, coming from 
the storm into the glow of his shabby 
little study, got out of his heavy coat 

slowly and eased himselt down into a chair 
before the fire. Lizzie had put his house 
slippers handy, and as he stooped to unlace 
his wet shoes the old doctor decided that he 
was more tired than he realized, and that he 
Wasn't getting any younger, and it was time 
he had a little order and method in his life. 
For years now he had been deciding this, 
and yet he went on spending himself dav 
after day, month after month. 

He stretched his slippered feet to the 
blaze, and leaning his head back, closed his 
eyes, already half-dozing. A hard day. 
Started at six this morning. He tried to re- 
member where he had had lunch, but it was 
too far back. 


He was hungry now and worn 
out—completely worn out. 
“T've got to stop this pace,” he warned 
himself. 
The odour of baked ham and hot rolls 


came up from the kitchen, with the cheerful 
clatter of old Lizzie’s Of late years 
this had grown to constitute his happiness— 
the resting of his tired body at the end of 
a hard-ridden day. After dinner he'd go 
through those magazines he brought home a 
week ago and hadn't had a chance to touch. 

The door behind him opened and then 
closed. He became 
the room, not the thunder-footed Lizzie. 
Ife waited, dreading the effort of opening 
his eyes when the person should speak ; and 
when they did not—— 

“Well?” he 
still closed. 

“I rang,” 


dishes. 


aware of someone in 


called impatiently, his eves 


said a man’s apologetical voice, 


“but no one answered.” (That was Lizzie’s 
way when he was tired.) The voice leaped 
out into the drowsy stillness of the room : 


“Doctor—the baby’s having spasms again.” 


That fetched the doctor upright. “ Bar- 
ton, what has Jenny let that baby eat?” 
The man, a seedy fellow with a bovish 


down on his unshaven chin, 
in hands that shook. “It 


twisted his hat 
was just a little 


bit of banana, doctor, no bigger than the 
end of your thumb. The 
cried for it. She's 
lately.” 


baby saw it and 
been doing so well 

Anger had brought the doctor to his feet. 
“It Jenny's killed that baby He broke 
off, dropped back, and began getting jnto 
his wet shoes. 
were, 


“You know what my orders 
You won't follow directions, ; 
get into trouble 
like this. 
Lizzie to 
strong. 

the car 


and you 
and rout me out on a night 
Go down to the kitchen and tel! 
bring me a cup of black coffee— 
Here’s the key to the garage. Get 
around to the 
ride back with me.” 
“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 
Before the had finished 
shoes there was a scuffling noise in 


door. You'd better 


doctor with his 
the hall, 
and a young hooligan plunged through thi 
door, as if he had managed by a 
effort to pull away from someone. 

“What's the trouble demanded Dr 
Sumner irritably. 

The young fellow explained shamefacedly 
that Steve Smith and Brandy Grin 


master 


here?” 


es were 


in a bad way after a fight, and needed his 
servic es. 
“Look here, man, I'm just. starting on 


an urgent call out in the edge of town, and 


it's a bad night. I can’t come every time 
you fellows indulge in a carving fray. I 
they need attention theyll have to get Dr 
Flora.” 

Rastus scratched his head. “Dr. Floyd 
won't come unless they've got the money 
waitin’, an’ the bovs are skinned—not a 
penny on them.” 

Ilis words had the effect of galvanizing 
Dr. Sumner into sudden, vehement deter 
mination. “Il be over when I get back 
from Barton's.” And to himself: “If that's 


. commercializing 
disgracing his call 
roared 


what we're coming to 
a noble profession 
ing * Te lifted his 
“Lizzie, where's that coffee? 

The storm that had been brewing in the 
hall forwards view. Arms 
flashing, plan ited her 


voice and 


moved into 


akimbo, eves Lizzie 
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enormous tect squarely in the doorway and 
explained. 

“You ain't a-goin’ one step out of this 
house till you've had your supper. It 
waitin’ at six o'clock, an’ [ heated it: up 


Wats 


agin at seven, an’ heated it at cight, an’ | 
reckon you ain't had a mouthful to-day.” 

“Unless I get that coffee in ten se onds 
I'll have to go without.” 

She fled at that, scolding violently. And 
when he had dashed down his scalding 
cofiee and made for the door, her voice 
followed him out into the freezing night. 

The wind cut like sheets of ice across the 
old doctor's face, but the fire that raged 
within him would have kept him 
without the fur-lined coat. 

“\ disgrace to his profession,” he kept 
muttering. “The young upstart.” Why, 
he had brought Harry Floyd into the world. 
A few years later he had turned him upside 
down and shaken a button out. To-night 
the doctor wished he had let that button 
stay! Harry had gone to medical college 
and then abroad. During the war he had 
served as a at the front. Later he 
had been with the Army of Occupation, 

With this stupendous accumulation of 
knowledge Harry had come home knowing 
it all. He opened an elaborate surgery, 
drove an expensive car, 


warm 


doctor 


He was young and 

of himself. And 
the people liked that kind of a doctor. They 
had had Dr. They knew 
him as well as he knew Dr. Floyd 
It flattered them 
to have his shiny coupe at the door; to have 
Aarry’s immaculate, good looking self con- 
erned with their ills. 


attractive, and very sure 


Sumner always. 
them. 
was a thrill, a sensation. 


Dr. Sumner had welcomed Harry gladly. 
It was a relief to 
his enormous 


have share 
practice; take the night calls 
and country cases off his hands. But Harry 


had been openly antagonistic from the first. 


someone [to 


He hadn't scrupled to show his impatience 
t what he called Dr. “old fogyv 
methods.” Before the vear was over he had 


Sumner’s 


lost of the doctor's hest-paying patients. 
Instead of being relieved of the country and 
night practice, Dr. Sumner found himself 


ett with just that on his hands, because 
Harry’ : 
Harry’s services were “too valuable to give 
away,” 


The old doctor was proud. He wouldn't 


admit that he was getting the worst of it. 


sut Harry hadn't plaved fair. No mistake 
f that. 


= deep had he been in his thoughts that 


ve Tide was at an end before he knew it. 
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THE BROKEN SWORD 


At the sound of the car the door of a little 
shack opened, and 
breathed : 

“Thank God you've come.” 

Three wind-shaken rooms, bare and deso- 
late. Jenny had the baby in the kitchen, 
the one room with a fire. The Bartons 
were young and pauper poor. About all 
they had accumulated was the baby, and 
they were having a hard time holding on 
to her. Without a word the doctor went 
to work over the spent little form. When 
the baby was at last out of danger and 
sleeping peacefully he turned to them. 

“You can’t expect me to do the whole 
thing. You've got to help, and you've got 
to help hard.” He gave explicit instruc- 
tions, and made Jenny repeat them after 
him. “The next time this happens,” he 
said, “you needn't send for me. I can’t do 
anything for her. Understand?” 

Jenny answered meekly. “Yes, doctor.” 

He picked up his hat and medicine case 
and stalked out. In the front room he 
paused, and reaching in his pocket drew 


a woman's. voice 


out an old purse. He drew out a pound 
note and laid it on the shelf, where Jenny 
would see it when she went to wind the 


lock for the night. 

It was one o'clock when Dr. Sumner had 
sewed up the last of the fighters and turned 
his car homeward. The little town lay 
sleeping, its head tucked under a wing. No 
one else knew it by night as he did—the 
profound slumber of one o'clock, the wait 
ing stillness of two, the grey breath of four 


High and imposing on its terraced 
grounds stood the home of Martin Law- 
rence, the doctor’s crony. A dim light 
burned in the lower hall. “Wednesday 


night,” he nodded, “and Irene at the club 
dance.” 

As he neared the club the gay crowd was 
just pouring out, crowding into cars that 


slipped off into the darkness, leaving 
streamers of laughter floating after them. 
He saw Harry Floyd handing TIrene— 


swathed to the eves in furs—into the shiny 


coupé. Was Irene going to fall in love 
with that young fellow? The Lawrences 
were the best friends he had on earth— 
Trene like his own child. He wanted her to 
do well. He had to admit that marrying 
Harry would be “doing well.” 

“Too well—bother it,” he muttered 


grimly, thinking of his own deflated pocket- 
book. 
Lights from the club windows were just 


beginning to wink out. He and Mart Law 


THE QUIVER 


rence had taken Catherine and Molly to the 
Wednesday night dances. Not so long ago 
And now Mart and Molly daughtet 
dancing with young Flovd. He wondered 
Must be better: 

Hed look tn 


how Mart was getting on. 
hadn't sent for him lately. 
to-morrow, 

But it was nearly a week later before he 
found a spare hait-hour and dropped by the 
Lawrences’. He didn't notice Harry's cat 
at the side entrance, but he met Molly and 


Irene and Harry in the lower hall. Harry 
was taking his departure. 
sas Hump,” reflected the old doctor “not so 


Time to call on the ladies 
morning.” The thought did him 
His old eves chuckled. 

“Good morning, Molly and Irene? 
you, doctor?” 


busy, after all. 
in the 
good. 
Hare 


His easy cordiality covered up a harely 
perceptible awkwardness on the part of the 
other three which had verged a moment on 
consternation. Then Molly and Irene were 
greeting him affectionately. Dr. Floyd 
bowed. He did this by bending in the 
middle and making a sort of flourish with 
his hat. 

No greater contrast could be imagined 
than the two men presented; the one with 
his easy, good-natured brusqueness, his 
shabby, mud-splattered clothes and shape- 
less old hat; the other faultlessly groomed, 
polished, and—the older man had to con 
cede this—something in his manner wonder 
fully compelling and refreshing 

“Young lady ”—this to Irene—“T caught 
you dancing after one o'clock the other 
night. You won't keep those cheeks long.” 

She laughed him to scorn. “It seems to 
me I've heard of others who used to keep 
hours.” Her beauty sparkled on het 
face like little, winking, happy stars. The 
old doctor caught Harry Floyd watching it 
with eves that could not hide their secret. 

“Never a minute after 
Sumner. He 
they smiled wisely over the heads of the 
younger generation. 


four,” denied Dr. 
looked across at Molly, and 
“You girls led us a 
pretty chase, Molly.” He turned to Harry 
Floyd. “Are thev. still pulling the 
around bv the noses 
till all 
guessing?” 


“Worse!” 


men 
keeping ‘em out 
hours . . vot vou eternally 
de« lared Harry \bsolutely 
impossible to tell stand.” He 
looked at spoke. Her long 
lashes fluttered up to him, and for just a 
moment their gaze held. 


Ther 


where you 
Irene as he 


comes a time in. the 


process of 
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courtship, betore things have been settled 
when every 
a ste p back 


definitely, glance is a Step 


forward o1 when every word js 


wrung dry of its last drop ot meaning, and 


the whole world hangs on the batting of an 
evelid—a_ happy 
tainty when the next 
anvthing. 


time ot uncer- 


mecting may prove 


exquisite 


The old doctor perceived that Irene and 
Harry It hurt him vaguely: 
not for them, but for his own lost youth, 
and that brief 
comes but once in a man’s life—and is gone, 

He turned sharply. “VIL go up, Waving 
a hand towards the stairs. 


stood here. 


hour of sweetness which 


Martin Lawrence had that expression on 
his face so often seen in middle-aged pros 
pering men, who, having burnt up the years 
in their rush forward to success, are con- 
fronted with the possibility of 
death. At first he had scotfed loudly when 
the old doctor 


sional dizziness and an abnormal thirst were 


abruptly 


warned him that his occa- 


the forerunners of a disease that would sap 
his life unless he “walked a chalk.” Now 
he knew this only too well. His eves were 
the eves of a ‘beggar holding a cup to the 
crowd. 

To-day, however, he was 
and his 


radiated an 


in high spirits, 
sunny one to the east— 
the old 
identical with 


room—a 
optimist 
doctor became aware of this 
the suavitv of that bov Harry. 

Martin greeted his old friend as if he had 
something 


up his sleeve, the divulging of 


which would afford untold satisfaction. 


“Well, old saddie-has come in ana 
warm a chair. Haven't seen vou for weeks.’ 
The doctor eved his patient suspiciously. 


“What did 1 tell vou about 

thing to drink alone?” 
Martin’s enjoyment burst. be 

He rocked with hilarity \ 


existed between these two, 


lea Ing every 


inds at this 

rt of rivalry 
nsisting of 
peated skirmishes and consequent victories 
and defeats Lately Martin had had to stand 
the other's bull-dosine, but now he had put 
one over his friend. 


“Took here,” trving to sober down, “there 
are things in this world, Horatio, that you 
never dreamed of I've got a new lease ol 
life.” 

The doctor rewarded him with a pitying 
eaze. 

Martin leaned forward tapped his 


friend’s knee. “Harry got to telling me the 
other day about a new treatment.” 
and he spoke 


Dr. Sumner sat up instantly, 


with genuine concern 


a 


Doctor Sumner 


turned his back and 
strolled Ove 


r to the window “—p. 542 
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“Mart, I hope to goodness you've got 
more gumption than to be taken in by some 
newfangled, tried-on-a-few-guinea-pigs dope 
of Harry’s.” 

“You're all wrong, and you know it; but 
you won't admit that science is outstepping 
you. Man—look at me! What further proot 
do you want? T’ve taken your stuff for 
years, and where’s it got me?” 

“At least,” the other pointed out dryly, 
“it has kept you here.” 

Martin went on enthusing. “As I was say- 
ing, Harry came across this while he was 
with the Army of Occupation. Hydrogen. 
It’s as great a discovery as anti-toxins. They 
don’t sell it in this country vet. He brought 
this over with him.” 

“Mart Lawrence, you always were a fool. 
Do you mean to tell me that you are letting 
that inexperienced boy experiment on you 
with some sort of German poison? A—a 
man in your fix———” 

“Surely you don't expect me to refuse to 
be cured because you didn’t know of this.” 

Dr. Sumner rose. His dignity—before this 
friend of his boyhood—was a little comical 
and a little pathetic. Martin did not dream 
of the circumstances of his friend’s practice. 
To him this was only another friendly 
skirmish, in which Ae was doubtless coming 
off victor. 

“All right,” snorted the doctor, “go to the 
dickens. I'll turn the case over to Floyd, 
but I guess you've saved me the trouble.” 

And he slammed out. 

He blustered from case to case, filling the 
day with noise, but alone before his fire that 
night he sat for hours without moving. The 
last of his old friends—deserting. He had 
saved Molly’s life once; been with them 
through thick and thin. He and Mart had 
courted Catherine and Molly at the same 
time; used to go riding Sunday afternoons 
in that old buckboard. Catherine and Molly 
had made their first baby clothes together. 
Molly's baby had lived, Catherine’s— 
hadn't. 

Above kis hurt he felt a real anxiety. 
Harry might know science, but did he know 
Mart? There was something tricky about 
Mart’s heart. Of course, being a doctor, 
Harry did know it. “Guess I'm a fool to 
worry,” he concluded. “Quite evidently 
Harry knows more than I do about every 
thing.” 

He saw himself a a broken Word, thrown 
into the waste heap, all his gleaming, fight 
ing steel forgotten. Thirty-five vears of 


practice, of battling agains: death; thirty 


tive hard-driven years of giving himself, 
And at the end—loneliness. 

The winter was a hard one. The worst 
diphtheria epidemic in history swept the 
town. Dr. Floyd, taking care of those cases 
that could afford trained nurses, was so 
brilliantly successful that his fame spread 
to surrounding towns. Dr. Sumner, working 
against every possible drawbac k—poor 
nourishment, bad sanitation, abject poverty 
—fought a losing battle. And his successes 
went without comment. 

“I'm just a failure,” he said; “an out-and 
out failure.” 

When the mayor's only child was des 
perately stricken and Dr. Floyd saved her, 
all the town knew and thanked him. Bur 
when six children crowded together in on 
room fell ill, and there was not enough food 
and no fuel and nothing clean; and when 
Dr. Sumner had had wood brought from his 
own diminishing pile, and had _ set th 
grumbling Lizzie to clean the place and 
bring food; and when he had stuck day and 
night and night and day, and managed 
somehow—to pull those six children through 
nobody knew of it. And he got no pay but 
the look of gratitude in the eves of a worn 
out mother. 

The old doctor changed that winter. He 
grew silent, and when he spoke, less sharp. 
That was a bad sign. The merchants began 
complaining that he wasn’t paying his bills 
If it hadn't been for Lizzie he would hav 
gone hungry. She began selling off he 
choicest possessions—her rocking-chair, 
little brooch Miss Cath had given her on 
Christmas, and at last... her warm coat 

Former winter evenings had found thi 
doctor at Mart’s, engrossed in a game 0! 
pinocle, with Molly close by knitting som 
thing woolly and cheerful, and Irene dan 
ing in from a party about midnight, to droj 
a kiss on their heads and warn them of the 
hour. He wondered if Irene was dressing 
warmly; if Molly had had a return of her 
lumbago. it seemed a strange thing 
that anyone who knew intimately the inside 
of so many homes could be, in their ol¢ 
age, so completely forgotten 

He was thinking of this one night when 
the tinkling of the telephone roused hu 
He sat looking at it ringing its wild little 
head ofl He had been out all day, and i 
seemed now a physical impos-ibility to shah 
out of his chair and cross the room. lt 
Wo ild mean a long rick ; and he was tired 
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tired. Every muscle in his body cried out 
for rest. Let the thing go on ringing. And 
he did 


But presently—tor it had kept incessantly 
at it like a hand jogging his elbow—he 
membered that the little Wilkins boy was 


re- 


not yet out of the woods, and there was Mrs. 
Hardy. He sighed and rose heavily. He 
was thinking as he crossed the floor about 
the lock on the garage door, and how hard 
it was to fit the key in without a light. His 
electric torch had burnt out. He'd have to 
strike matches, and the wind was high. 

When he lifted the receiver he recognized 
Harry Floyd’s voice. 

“Doctor, can you to Mr. 
Lawrence? He's very bad.” It was not the 
sure, evenly-modulated voice of the urbane 
Dr. Floyd, but the frightened voice of a boy 
needing help—needing it desperately. 

Dr. Sumner did not answer at once. It 
may have been astonishment or the inability 
of his mind to make the leap so swiftly. At 
rate, hesitated, and Molly's voice 
ame in agonized pleading. 

“Oh, Wade, 
juick as you can.” 

He answered now, crisply, authoritatively. 
‘Til come right away.” 

He never knew how he got through the 
garage door. At the corner his light car 
hung perilously on two wheels—righted it- 
self—plunged on. The vigour of youth came 
ack to him in that to save his 
ld friend. A power slipped along his arm, 
steadying and him 
natural streneth born of the terrible neces- 


come at once 


any he 


he’s Get here as 


dying. 


wild ride 


tortitving a super- 

One look from Molly told him that he 
vas not too late. He sent the women from 
the room, snatched off his coat, and rapped 
outa tew curt orders to Harry. 

For the next hour they fought a desperate 
battle, Dr. Sumner giving instructions, 
Harry obeying them like a child. Again and 
again grey death settled on the features of 
the stricken man. 


Again and again Harry 
aw the 


usclessness of it all up— 
turned to Dr. Sumner. But the grim detet 

nation on that old face never changed. 
And the younger 


-gave 


with a 
‘umb wonder, saw the skilled old veteran 
keeping death at bay through the miracle of 
faith and an indomitable will. 

At one o'clock the two faced each other. 
hong foreheads were beaded. They shook a 
little. 


man, watehing 


Dr. Sumner said, “You had better tell the 
Women.” 
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Harry Floyd looked at 
speak, went out. 


him, started to 


Wade Sumner pulled a chair to the bed- 


side and sat down. Mart was breathing 
easily. He had not crossed into the Great 


Beyond. After a little he opened his eyes 
and met the other’s gaze. From under the 
doctor's unblinking lashes a tear appeared 
and rolled slowly down his cheek. 

What he said was, 
fool, Mart.” 

The sick man managed a feeble whisper. 
“Don’t give yourself—airs. Remember— 
time I—fished you out—of—creek They 
chuckled. 

Molly and Irene were waiting for him in 
the lower hall. Harry Floyd had told them 
the good news, and the look of unmistak- 
able worship and devotion on their faces, 
lifted to Dr. Sumner’s as he descended the 
stairs, Was a little dazzling. So that he came 
down in a sort of glory. He put his arms 
about them, and held them close and let 
them cry it out on his shoulder. In the 
sweetness of reunion it seemed to him that 
Catherine’s eyes, shining with happiness, 
smiled at him across the empty years. 

sje 

The fire in his study had not yet died out 
when the doctor reached home. He threw 
on a fresh log and sat down. Back in the 
corner of his mind something kept disturb- 
While he had stood with Molly 
and Irene in the hall he had seen Harry 
standing alone before the mantel in the 
library. Harry’s back to them, his 
hands clasped behind him, his head bowed 
slightly, and something in the droop of his 
shoulders irretrievably crushed. 

If Harry had been less in earnest about his 
profession he would not have been so em- 
phatic in his criticism of the old doctor's 
methods. Harry was going to take this hard. 


‘You always were a 


ing him. 


Was 


Shouldn’t wonder if it didn’t make a differ 
ence about Irene. 

Well, what of it? A cock-sure young 
fellow like that had to learn on hard experi- 
ences. Only way to knock any sense into 
him. Do him good. “He took every last 
patient | had. Let him get what's coming 


to him.” 

And then—he was seeing himself one year 
out of medical college, with no one to ad- 
vise him. Fighting it with himself, 
with his books, with his God—the awful re- 
sponsibility of human life on his hands. 
He remembered the night he had lost the 


out 


Davenports’ baby; how, with every chance 
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of the 
through his fingers. 
iwo o'clock and taken 


had 
gone 
his sign, 
packed all his medical books away. 
hadn't been Harry's fault so much. 
heart was tricky. 

The clock struck three. Dr. Sumner rose, 
got into his heavy coat, and went out again 
into the night. 


little life 
He had 


down 


slipped 
out at 
and 

It 
Mart’s 


recovery, 


Se 


Harry Floyd sat with his head in his 
hands. The knowledge of what he had 
done was like an iron weight pressing him 
to the earth. The new drug had been too 
strong Lawrence. He saw that now— 
now that he had almost murdered the father 
of the woman he loved. Harry groaned 
aloud when he thought of Irene. This was 
the end of things between them—the end of 
his well. Others 
might trust him, but he could never again 
trust himself, 

Thus the old found him. Harry 
raised his eyes when Dr. Sumner entered, 
then put his face back 
speaking. He was not 
strange Visit. 


tor 


professional careet 


als 


doctor 


in his hands without 
even surprised at the 


The old doctor began talking, pacing the 
floor as he did, explainin 


£, going over the 
Presently, without realiz 


ing it, Harry was listening, fascinated, his 


case step by step. 


professional self aroused. “Your treatment 
was all right. I investigated that some 
while back. The trouble was with Mart’s 


heart—an unusual 
went into details. 

Harry burst out. 
nothing. 
you 


condition there.” He 
“But, do tor, I could do 
Why, the man was dead. And 


He looked at the other with stark 


wonder. “Where did vou get it? Where 
must 1?” 

Dr. Sumner spoke quietly. “It comes 
with experience. Never give up while a 


breath of life lingers. Learn to take des 

perate chances, and to believe they aren't 

chances at all.” 
Standing 


there with 1 


he firelight at the 
back of him, accentuating his shabbiness, 
the lines in his the iron grey of 
his hair, he was an heroic old figure. There 


sad face, 


Was no antagonism in him now. He was 
passing on to the world through this younger 
man, who should take up the torch, the 


richness of his experience, as other doctors 
before him have. 
“There's a power beyond the limits of all 


science. A doctor must suffer his way to it. 


Something never put into books—a_ hand 
that guides and directs.” 

Harry, impressed and moved, sat silent, 
He had dared to scofi at the old doctor, be- 
lieving that he had nothing but experience 
And it came to 
perience of men 
ledge of to-day 
speaking. 

“Don’t take this. too 
physician faces the same. It brings out the 
mettle in a man. The practice of medicine, 
Harry, is not the handing out of acquired 
knowledge. It’s a long, hard battle to fit 
that knowledge to the intricate mechanism 
of the human body and its emotions. The 
Lord got it in 
you to do wonders. And-—-there are others 
besides myself who think so.” 


him now that upon the ex- 
like this the scientific know- 
was built. The other was 


hard. — Every 


made you a doctor; you've 


He moved across the room as he spoke and 
threw open the lrene 
threshold. 

Harry leaped to his feet. 


door. stood on the 


He looked like 


a man about to receive sentence. 

Irene had started to say something gay 
and light-hearted, but she saw that look 
Her smile softened, grew beautiful and 


tender, as the face of a mother when a child 
Withou 


brings his hurt heart to be healed. 
a word she flew straight to him. 


Dr. Sumner turned his back and strolled 
over to the window. He never knew wha 
took place between them, but he got th 
impression, through little sobbing sound 
and halt-spoken words and smotherec 
sentences, that things were being set 
satistactorily, 

Day was beginning to break over the littl 
town. One enormous star hung like a 
tern in the East. He fixed his eves on this, 
and saw it blur and swim in his gaze. 

By and bv he began to @ive warning that 
he was about to turn round. “We'd bett 
travel, Trene. You've had a_ pretty st 
night, and it’s time T tucked you in.” 

They came and stood be side him. Hart 


put out a hand, and his iron clasp told wl 
man cannot say to another 
But he had something 
He got it out haltingly, 
‘]—I 
partnership?” 


one 


else on his mince 
dithae ntly 
wonder, you'd consider 
The old doctor buttone d the collar of his 
deliberately. He tucked under 
his arm, 
“Don't know but what it would be a good 
Harry. It's I got some of the 


night calls and country cases off my hanes 


coat Irene 


thing, time 
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The Garden Tomb near Jerusalem 


The Garden 
Tomb 


AS the sepulchre of our Lord and 

the scene of His Re surrection been 

definitely located ? It is a moment 
ous question, but the discovery of an ancient 
shrine stone near the entrance to the Garden 
Tomb, just outside the Damascus Gaate, in 
Jerusalem, would appear to considerably 
Strengthen the belief of many scholars that 
this old-world garden is the actual spot 
Where the body of our Lord was laid, and 
here also is the tomb from which He rose 
on the third day. If so, it is certainly the 
Most sacred spot on earth, 
But in Jerusalem itself we have that 
remarkable pile of buildings, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which for genera- 
Hons has been claimed as the spot of the 
crucifixion and burial of our Jord. It 
Means, then, that we have two distinct 
places, some distance apart, which as now 


pointe 
nted out as the place of our 


“surrection, ntly ther cannot beth 


be corre 
Correct, but thre pil tim to the ¢ 


Has the Site of the 
Holy Sepulchre Been Located ? 


By Harold J. Shepstone 
F.R.G.S. 


can at least be guided in his decision by 
historical facts. 


The Testimony of History 

Some forty years after the death of 
Christ, Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Roman general Titus. He laid the city in 
Waste, and it became a desolate spot with 
but few inhabitants and these mostly. poor. 
Then to stamp out Christianity and Judaism 
alike, the Roman Emperor Hadrian built 
a new city on the ruins of Jerusalem, and 
desecrated the holy places by pagan temples, 
and for a hundred years all Jews and 
Christians were forbidden to enter Aelia 
Capitoline, as the city was then called. 
In that interval of three generations the 
sites of the holy places passed from memory. 

But Christianity spread and in time the 
faith was accepted by the Roman Empire, 
and Constantine became the first Christian 
mother, Queen Helena, evi- 


devout Wolan, Came to 


| 
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Jerusalem in the year 325, her mission being 
to find the spot of the Crucifixion and mark 
the site with a church. But no one could 
tell her where it was. According to the 
story, she is said to have had a dream that 
if she persevered she would discover the 
sacred place and it would be indicated by 
three crosses. Her attendants on hearing 
this, and presumably anxious to curry 
favour with their royal mistress, led her to 
a place where they found three broken 
crosses. The legend runs that to make sure 
which was the true cross, the one on which 
our Saviour hung, a sick man was brought 
to the scene, and on touching one of the 
crosses, the true one, he was instantly cured. 


A Gorgeous Church 

On this site arose a sacred building, and 
it is marked to-day by a wonderful and 
gorgeous church known as the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Now, according to the 
Bible narrative, Christ was crucified “ with- 
out the city walls.” The church lies within 
the present walls. It is known that these 
walls, erected in 524, tollow the course of 
the previous ones for at least a consider- 
able distance, but whether the Holy Sepul- 
chre actually stood outside the walls of the 
Jerusalem of Christ’s day it is impossible 
to say. Only extensive excavations could 
settle this question. Be that as it may, 


Interior of the 
Garden 


millions of Christians, particularly those 
living in Russia and Eastern Europe, accept 
the statement that the Church of the Hol 
Sepulchre does actually mark the site of 
the crucifixion and burial of our Lord, and 
make pilgrimages to it. 


Extraordinary Ceremonies 

A reference to this remarkable edifice 
and the extraordinary Easter ceremonies 
that take place within it is certainly not 
out of place. It is really an agglomeration 
of churches under one roof, in which wor- 
ship six difterent Christian sects—Greeks, 
Latins, Armenians, Copts, Syrians and 
Abyssinians. Its great attraction is the 
Holy Sepulchre, gorgeous marbk 
creation, 26 feet long, 17! feet wide, con- 
taining two small chambers, which is pointed 
out, of course, as the tomb of our Lord, 
Its exterior is gorgeously bedecked with 
silver and gold lamps, candlesticks, paint 
ings, ete. The first chamber, known as th 
Angels’ Chamber, contains what is said to 
be a portion of the stone which the ange! 
rolled away trem the tomb. this litth 
chapel burn continuously fifteen lam 
belonging to the various sects. In the 
chamber bevond is the actual Tomb, a 
wide and 3 feet high, which is used as an 
altar and where Mass is said daily. The 


cracked marble slab, feet long 


American € ny, Je em 
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Skull Hill, or Gordon's Calvary, outside the Damascus Gate 


hamber is so small that only eight or nine 
persons can be accommodated in it at one 
ume. 


Impossible “ Relics” 

One is shown the column to which Christ 
was bound when scourged, the place where 
He was crowned with thorns, where He 
was placed in the stocks till the Cross was 
ready, where He was nailed to the Cross, 
the identical hole in which the Cross was 
planted (now 
where His raiment 
on which His Body was laid for anointing, 
and the places where He appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and His mother. All told, 
so-called holy 
placer in this single building Indeed, it 
would seem that the object ha been to 
include as many of the sacred sites as 
possible, irrespective of their ve racity. 


lined with silver), the place 


parted, the stone 


there are some thirty-seven 


At Easter-time pilgrims make their wav 
to the Church of the Hols Sepulchre along 
the Via Dolorosa, makine a short stay and 
saying a prayer at the various 


tations of 
the Cross, 


“ep Which are indicated by tablets 
et into the wall This is the route our 
. 

aviour to have followed when he 
Went out to Wer bee 

But here we have to rememf that thre 
Tesent roadway ic fron to ao feet 
| 

i ove the level of the city that Christ knew 


1735 


Palm Sunday 

On Palm Sunday the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is crowded with pilgrims waving 
palm branches, and then on Thursday comes 
the Greek ceremony of the Washing of the 
Feet. This takes place in the courtyard, 
when the Greek Patriarch, on a raised dais, 
bathes the right foot of twelve of his priests, 
Christ bathing the Apostles’ 
When St. Peter’s turn 
rightly, objects, but in the end gives way. 


representing 
teet. comes he, 
The water used is considered holy, and is 
sprinkled on the crowd from a nosegay. 
The aster 
is that of the Holy Fire, which takes place 
The 


church is always packed, and the presence 


weird of the ceremonies 


most 
on the Saturday after Good Friday. 


of soldier Is necessary to preserve order. 


After encircling the Sepulchre several times 
enter it, 


the Greek and Latin Patriarchs 


and presently a flame is thrust out of the 
two holes on either side of the apartment 
and from this the pilgrims light their 


candk There is always a crush to reach 
the flame, liable to get 
injured by being Soon the 


and people are 


trampled upon, 


building ao oma of little lights and the 
lorims are thane is re rarded 
at wered the past trick 
heen pl no with tl 

ceren A wite hed with resine | 
\ conne ed trom the ( ie where 


| 
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Olive Harvest in Gethsemane 


priest Was secreted, to the Tomb, and at 
the appointed time a light was sent down 


the wire, which caused the flame to appear. 


Looking Elsewhere 

When you remember the history of this 
remarkable pile of buildings and their extra- 
ordinary array of holy places, one is not 
surprised to learn that for years past 
scholars have looked elsewhere for the site 
of the crucifixion and burial of out Lord, 
and they believe they have found them. 
Three years before his death in Khartoum, 
General Gordon 
carried out 


came to Jerusalem and 
exploration work on 
behalf of the Palestine kxploration Fund. 
As a result, he came to the conclusion that 


a certain 


cettain 


rough eminence resembling in 


appearance a human skill, which fits in with 


the New Testament narrative, wa- the site 
of the Crucifixion. Believing this to be sO, 
he began seeking for the tomb and found 
one, evidently a new one and which had 
only been used once, in a near by plot, and 
which is known to day as the (sarden Tomb 


Owing to th publicity thu. given te it 


the time, the Pomb and sure e bone 


Werle ecured by a German a t of 


for sale at 
formed 


speculation, and = he 
£2,000. A 
this 


ottered it 
strong committee was 
country to purchase it, and an 
appeal, supported by the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury eminent 
columns of The 
might 
be that of the Resurrection, but in any cast 
excellent example of the kind of 
Jewish tomb used at the The pur 


and many other 


men, Was made in_ the 


Times on the grounds that the 


Was an 
time, 
eventually completed, and ever 
Tomb has 
with the varden around it, as 
possibly the most hallowed spot of Christen- 


chase was 


since the been preserved, 


together 


dom, although the trustees have never dog- 
matized about it. 


Fits in with the Narrative 


The Tomb and its surroundings certainly 


fits in with the narrative. It is outside the 
city walls. It is at the base of a little hill, 
called the Skull It is so. called 
because in certain liehts the steep face o! 
rock which constitutes one side of the hill 
resemble a skull! Phat ridge of rock wa: 
the traditional Jewish place of execution, 
and it wa tis thre plaice Of a skull that 
brow ht for Tis crucifixion 
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Here beside the Skull Hill is a garden, 
and in the garden a tomb wherein only one 
body was ever laid. Here three roads 
meet, on which “the multitude passed 
mocking and wagging their heads.” 

From time to time interesting discoveries 
have been made which strengthen the claim 
of the Tomb to be regarded as the site of 
the Resurrection. The ground adjoining 
proved to be an early Christian  burial- 
ground, as one would expect to find near 
the Tomb of our Lord, and contained the 
ruins of an early church. In a_ vault 
adjoining the Tomb two tombstones were 
unearthed, bearing inscriptions to “ Nonnus 
and Onesimus, deacons of the Church of 
the Resurrection,” and “buried near my 
Lord,” although the latter inscription, less 
legible than the other, has been questioned. 
More recently there have been discovered 
springs of arches cut in the rock, evidently 
the remains of what was once an imposing 
building. From the ruins so far exposed it 
was evidently a Roman temple of some 
kind. 

Now we know from historical records that 
the Roman Emperor Hadrian caused a 
temple of Venus to be built over the Tomb 
of the Resurrection that he might pour con- 
tempt on the superstition of the Christians 
and so make them forget their deserted 
shrine. 


A New Discovery 

And now another discovery has been 
made which adds additional weight to the 
evidence that goes to prove the claim of 


the Garden Tomb to be the Holy Sepulchre, 
Some loose stones were being removed from 
the ground in front of the entrance of the 
Tomb in the process of tidying up the 
garden, when one of them attracted the 
attention of Miss Hussey, who is in charge 
of the Tomb, owing to the fact that it had 
markings upon it. She had it removed, 
partially cleaned it, and reported the find 
to the Government Department of Antiqui- 
ties. A few days after its discovery it was 
viewed by Professor Brandenburg, who was 
commissioned by the Berlin Society of 
Palestinian Research to investigate the rock 
tombs of Palestine a year ago, and whos 
reputation as an authority on rock archi- 
tecture in the Mediterranean is admittedly 
high. He immediately, and without hesita 
tion, identified it as “a shrine of the goddess 
Cybele or Aphrodite (Venus), with the 
column and tree of Adonis or Attys beside 
it,” declaring that such shrines were found 
in temples of Venus. A more careful 
cleansing of the stone further endorsed his 
first impression, for it clearly revealed th 
fruit on the tree. Further researches are 
to be made and they will be awaited with 
interest. 

Meanwhile it does look as if this dis 
covery of a shrine belonging to a pagan 
temple, which was built by an old Roman 
Emperor with the sole intention of stamp- 
ing out Christianity, may prove the means 
of identifying the holy place. Truly th 
Psalmist was right when he declared that 
“God maketh the wrath of man to prais 
Him.” 
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The Panel 
Doctor 


His Hopes and Despairs 
As Told to 


Harry Cooper 


This article, which embodies in the form of a conversation the experience 
of a young panel doctor in London, is of timely interest in view of the 


Royal Commission on National Insurance now sitting. 


The Commission 


is likely to recommend sweeping changes, which will, it is hoped, bring 
about an improvement in the standard of health of the working-classes, 
and will certainly profoundly affect the medical profession. 


see the notice on 
from seven 
panel doctor is not a 
was halt-past nine 
last patient. 
[his case interested him, and he brought out 
and the blood 
followed by 


HE evening surgery 
the brass plate outside 
to nine, but our 
stickler for hours, 
finished 


is 


and it 


before he with his 


his sphygmomanomete: took 
This 
straight advice as to diet and habits, but he 
also wrote a 


pressure. Was some 
escription, 

“That is a case in point,” the doctor said 
to me, picking up the 
conversation. “I 
which is 


thread former 
advice 
times more to 
him than any preparation in the Pharma- 


copata. 


ofa 


gave that man 


worth a thousand 
But if I had not given him a pre- 


scription as well he would not have taken 


the advice. He is like a baby—he wants 
e bottle. The bottle is the outward and 
visible sign that he has been to me. Mere 
advice is cheap He can ret it, OF a sort, 
anywhere—his mates, his newspaper, any 
where. But it is the bottle of medicine that 
clinches the business, That bottle of medi 
cine is a superstition with some of these 
people. It is a sort of libation poured out 


y them in penance for their transgression- 


against the laws of health.” 


The Day’s Work 
. Che day’s work of this panel doctor, which 
began with a morning surgery, followed by 
4 four-hours’ round of Visits, together with a 
consultation at the hospital and 


one or two 

emergency calls, was not yet done. He had 
a number of documents —certitic ates and so 
‘orth—to fill in and post. In five minutes, 
ie Said, he would be ready to come out with 
me to the pillan box to blow awav. the 
staphylococci 

You Must know panel docto 
UTS 1S a Youne man. onl fe ‘ars qual 
hed, with a py ‘h 

» With a professional ne, however 
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rather exceptional among the doctors of this 
neighbourhood. He has studied at two Con- 
tinental universities, he has found time, in 
the midst of his general practice, to special- 


ize in various directions, and he has taken 
part already in discussions at the Royal 
Society of Medicine. Some day he will 
take first a room and then a house in Harley 
street. 


Some ladies who had been attended by his 
predecessor in the practice—an old family 
t] bland manner and black 


docto1 With a 
were immensely interested in this new 


a 
bag 
arrival, and began forthwith to develop quite 
new diseases, or at least, what comes to the 
same thing, diseases with quite new names. 
But they were repelled by the rather cavalier 


manner in which he dealt with their 
cherished ailments. One lady, for instance, 
who informed him that she had a “helmet 


headac he,” was told that she must stop look- 


ing up classical terms in medical books to 
fit her symptoms, and that, so far as he 
could judge, her headache was due to a 
dec ayed molar, for which she had better see 
a dentist. Now, headache and neuralgia 
are quite noble afflictions, but a mere tooth 


ache, though equally 
interesting and 


little affronted 


painful, is much less 
less spiritual, and the lady 


Was a 


Plain Speaking 
That ts 


panel doctor—reft 


of this 


to those 


a refreshing char ristic 
eshing, at least, 


hv poe 


who are not his hondriacal patients 


whether it will work out for 
HH in his practice Tam not sure. He is im- 
tien tea the polite disguises by 

hy Mi I like to dignity and obscure 
nd Phe ude the trutl 

blo it is in 

n a ld h been mn, 

> ne elegant indiscretion like ex 
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posure to night air, but by over-indulgence 
at table, he says so quite plainly. He does, 
of course, admit the element of mystery in 
many infirmities, but he thinks that 
quite a number of 
unnecessary camouflage, designed to elicit 
sympathy, when what the patient needs i- 


of our 


complaints are given an 


not sympathy, but rebuke. 

This, in a sense, makes him a good panel 
doctor. To the doctor 
the introspective patient, who toys with his 
indigestion or his catarrh as a maiden toys 
with her trinkets, is 
and be 
tract or panel practice, 


in private practice 


a valuable source of in 


come, must humoured; but in 


where there is one 


con 


capitation rate of nine shillings per annum 


for all persons on ill, such 


Is a nuisance, and must be pulled 


vour list, well o1 
a patient 
up sharply, for the sake of the doctor's time 
and the waiting queue of other patients. 
Practice under the Insurance Act, together 
with some other things, has brought about 


al 
change in the modern You are con 
it if 
or tWice a vear 


tor, 


scious of vou see you may do once 


in London—the panel doctors 


assembling conference Hardly one 
among them preserves the old style of dress 
and manner which suggested the possession 
of a wisdom almost occult. Even the silk 
hat and the frock coat are unknown. They 


ot 


have gone the way the one-time wig and 
gold-headed cane 
they call themselves, 
part in industrial dress little 
differently ible artisan; 


their manners are brisk and energetic, 


These “panel men,” as 
working for the most 
communities, 
any 


om respec 
they 
are intolerant of fuss or “side,” they are out 
to do their job 

In that waik to the pillar-box this panel 
doctor unburdened some of his hopes and 
He told me that his 


tice, which amounted to about 


despairs private prac 
half his total 
to his 
his panel 
expected to hear, 


practice, gave some satisfaction pro 


fessional ambitions, bu: 
disappointed him. I rat! 
as TI had heard from ot} 
deal of complaint 
irksome strict 
necessity 


prac tice 


panel doctor 


good 


and 


the 


about petty 


ions, irritating 


for taking twelve 


rules, 
lifférent forms of 
certificate with vou on your rounds, the 


quirement to keep records and statistics, the 
liability to naltye for derehetion 
But of all this he made no omplaint at all 
His eyes were fixed on a wider horizon 

“In the first place, we said, an 
doctor really be re ponsible for the health 
of a couple of thousand insured persons ¢ 


That i 
doctor to have on his Jj 


> not at all an unusual number fo; 


He is permitted 
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to go up to iwo thousand five hundred, an 


the average is over one thousand. ‘Oh,’ you 
say, ‘but those are persons, not patients 
Many of them don’t come to you from year's 
end to vear’s end.” That is true enough, 
but, to judge from my experience, half oj 
them do come to me in the course of a year. 


and those who do come, come on an averac 


even o7 cight times in the twelve months 
[ reckon that with my list, which is yn 
neariy as large as the list of Dr. A. of 

Dr. B., IT give to insured patients five thou 


sand 


of them at my surgery, and tl 


in their own homes That means, if 
work it out, five or six visits every day 
the bedside for panel | 


atients alone, A; 
then they : 


sneer at the panel doctor’s motor 
car. Well, a footsore doctor at his tent 
or twelfth bedside in a day —for, remember 


d 


attendances a vear, roughly two-thirds 


he other third 


[ have my private patients to visit as well 
would not be quite as ready in diagnosis 
or as resourceful in treatment as a docto 


ought to be 


Patients Who Fancy So 


‘Now, here is the perplexing point. ] 
1 
about half my panel patients consult me be 


cause they have got something 


with them, and the other half consult me be 


the matter 


cause they think they have. Mind, I do not 
say these latter are malingerers The 
malingerer is a rarer bird than vou would 
think But these people are like Lady 
Macbeth 

Not sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick coming fancies 
What are vou to do vhen ne person alte 
another comes in of an evening with - 
really the matter with them, thing 
which they would have eamt of cons 
1 docto f the were called upon to 
three-and-six a me If \ tell t 
plain hat there noth yrong, ort 
they will be all ht ’ le mornin 
they have a hot bottle and i 
gO aWay saving that tha wav 
panel doctor yrudving atte m, at 
look-vou-up-and-down, dismiss 
They mav take th name ff your | 

they can lo that at any rie n the ve 
now, im-tea lof onl niw fixed date 
While that can be borne ha » be rem 
bered that i mle have 
tive vho are ‘ wate patients 
If, de-erved| n et a reputa 

bru quene ) inel de of \ 
practice, it teils against vou on the private 


side. 


‘ 
|_| 


On the other hand, if vou give these 


people a prescription invelvins imsurance 


funds in 
vou will retain their g 
back and tell vou what miracles 


cost of © oF & ghtpence 


a sixpen 


oodwill, and they may 


even come 
the stuff has Wrought on theu imaginary ills, 
You retain their goodwill, but do you retain 
sur own self-respect 
I made bold to hint to this panel doctor 


wre that even though patients wita the 
most trivial ills crowded out his surgery, 
this gave him all the better opportunity to 


study—what every good clinician wants to 
study the beginning of disease. Most 
seases begin as trivial ailments. Every 
tuberculosis Was once cough vers 
Bright's disease was once a backac he. 

But that switched him on to the other 
30 per cent, of his panel patients-- those who 


really have something the matter with them. 


Phe panel system started before | entered 
sractice,” he said, “but I know a good deal 


1¢ 


t 


yout the conditions which prevailed before 
came in. It was supposed to be a great 
means ol enabling the doctor to see people 


vorry about charges, and of enabling people 
ome to 


as often as he wante without havine to 


to ( the doctor as often as they wanted 


run up bills But, notice, 


the sole idea behind the Act was to bring 
these pe oO with the doctor. 
It is the doctor, the doctor, the doctor all th 
The docto looked upon the 
ell-binde Get the go to the 
ctor, get them to go often enough, get as 
many contacts as possible between the doctor 
nd the people who need him, and the thing 
done. 


What the Doctor Cannot Do 


‘Now, there is no man who holds his 


lession in hieher esteem than I do, But 
[have been forced to believe that the doctors 
by no means the only sentinels euard 
ne the health of the mmunt The do 
i rule—I am not talkin f medical 
fheers of health co led in only 
repair, not to n-t ( not even to pre 
it H in office of works, 
vhich has to do only w buildin pat! 
lly tumbied down 
Take those fifty per cen my panel 
nts who come to me he e thev have 
me the matter with them In the 
e p e lam not against a 
ease: am rain il oblem 
the first magn It was all very well 
T that a i ol do ) who old me th s 
tice to go ab I} the time, upstairs, 
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downstairs, in my lady’s chamber, with his 


pills and his plasters. Probably it never 
occurred to him that health is a positive 
thine at all, or that if there were no such 


things as illnesses the physician would still 
have a function. But these cases of mine are 
not diagnostic problems calling for medical 
skill much the direct and 
obvious effects of a pernicious environment, 


so as they are 


They come to my surgery from their over- 
crowded dwellings and their unhealthy occu- 


pational conditions; they come with the 
marks upon them of debilitating habits, of 
long neglect, of insufficient nourishment, of 


t 


impairing poverty, and they expect me—me 

to set up these Humpty Dumptys on the 
wall again. IT may satisfaction 
now and again from incising a carbuncle or 
removing 


get some 


a great toe-nail for subungual ab- 
scess, but no lancet of mine can get to the 
of 
[ should like to do is to pull down the 

number their many 


ir work-places, and the whole job lot of 


ioot of the trouble 


What 


in most these cases. 


satel ot houses, ot 


the 


their drinking saloons.” 
Sut I said, “does not much the same 
thing apply to your private patients?” 

‘In a measure, ves,” said the doctor. 
‘Of course, it applies to the dependants of 
manv of these insured persons, but these 
people very generally do not come to me. 
Thev go to charities or public clinics, or 
they go without medical attention altogether. 
My ordinary private patients those 
whose incomes leave them with a margin 
for comforts, and they have the means and 
the knowledge to live the sort of existence 
vhich does vive Nature a sporting chance; 
and, of course, it is Nature that works the 
cure; we physicians only assist her. When 
T am faced with an illness in one of mv 
private patients I am not drawing any class 
distin still less am suggesting that 
there should be any difference in treatment 
as between private and panel patients, even 


in the colour or the texture of a 


faced 


of a lozenge 


bandage-—-when T am wito an illness 


in one of my private patients the case at- 
tracts me It calls for all the skill and 
courage [ possess. It challenges all that I 
have ever learned in my profession. It is 
what the sound of the horn is to the hunts- 
man. 


Patching Up the Constitution 


Sut these chronic panel cases—I had 
fou five of them to-night—are incurable. 
Not incurable in the hospital sense of the 
word, b n the social sense, in the sense 
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oni itv, chronic deteriora- 


incapac a 
tion of physique, chronic lowness of vitality 
hey are people who will go through lite 
alternately tattered and patched. If T had 


the combined resources of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons I could do little for them. I am 
defeated and overwhelmed every time by 
their social misfortunes. 1 can only tinker 
with their condition. I feel, after an even- 
ing with my panel patients, as though I 
were a cobbler who had soled and heeled 
lot of old boots for about the last time 
that the uppers will stand I am not sure 
that the colloquial meaning of the verb 
‘to doctor’ is not nearest the mark—‘ to 
mend; to patch up.’ What these people 
need is better housing, employment under 
more hygienic conditions, more nutritious 
food, and the cultivation of chastitv and 
temperance. 

“What can the doctor do? Give them 
medicines and ointments and such? That 
is all they expect him to do. That is pretty 


well the sum of what the State expects him 


to do. It is for him to dole out, through 
the chemist, the extracts and balsams and 
syrups and infusions which these people 


imagine to be the elixir of life. 
as Douglas Jerrold said, is daily bread to 
thousands. That is my despair. Fancy hav 
ing to give—as I have to give o1 
nothing—nux vomica_ or 
dyspepsia when what the 
wants is more wholesome food and_ the 
opportunity for hurried meals; or 
quinine for headache, when she goes straight 
back to a stuffy room! To build up the 
British constitution pharmacy is like 
building a house with bread and butter 
worse, indeed, because medicines 
nauseating, and bread and butter is not.’ 

We had got back to the surge ry by this 
time, and the doctor asked me in becaus e, to 
pursue his theme, he wanted to consult some 
statistics. 

“Talking about prescriptions,” he began 
again, “the Insurance Act, in spite of its 
good results i in many respects, which I freely 


The pill, 


do 
for 
really 


else 


something 


woman 


less 


on 


are 


acknowledge, has put the clock back in 
medicine in one wav. It has revived or 
confirmed the faith in the bottle. which was 
really beginning to wane. I believe the 
giving of the bottle of medicine to be, in 
many cases, a gesture of despair on tl 


part 
mt under the Insurance Act 
it has come to have an extraordinary vo: cue 
Insurance Committees staff 

equipped hines, to 


of the doctot, 


even employ 


with calculating ma 


check and scrutinize prescriptions as though 
billet The giving 

s looked upon as the chief end 
medical setts fit, not a the patient only, but 
by those who administer the Act. 


thev were from the gods. 


of drugs 1 


A Mountain of Prescriptions 
“Look at these figures from the London 
Insurance Committee. They relate to Lop. 
Here, the Act came int 
twelve sixty million 
1 and checked, 


don only. since 


operation, vears ago, 
prescriptions have been price: 
their value amo inting to two million pounds 
The figures are a melanchoiy 
what people will swallow—not only by war 
of the throat ! —but they are set out officially 
as though they should be a matter for con 


gratulat ion. 


example of 


These figures mean that on the averag 
insured person in London has beer 
prese ribed for forty times since What 
is more, the giving of prescriptions is grow 

ing in popularity : 


every 
TO! 3. 


the number 


issued pe 
insured person has greatly increased during 
the last five vears. So he 
London seventeen hundred 
like myself Writing out, ¢: 


prescriptions a day f 


re we have in 
panel 
ich of them, ten 
their insured patient 

alone, and for the seventeen thousand pre 


doctors 


for 


scriptions so issued the sum of over six hun 
dred pounds passes daily into the tills 
eight hundred insurance chemists 

You tell your doctor that v'are ill. 

And what does he, but write a bill. 

Of which vou need not read one letter. 

The worse the scrawl, the dose the better. 
\nd people fondly imagine that these tor 


rents of drugs must be rivers of healing t 
the nation. 

“Let there be no mistake. The Nationa 
Insurance system has done some. great 
things, even in this matter of drugs. Her 
is insulin, for example; no system except 
a National Insurance system could have 
brought the benefits of the insulin treatmer 
of diabetes so quickly to the working-man’: 


door, Fancy the old club doctor prescrib 
ing insulin for his club patient at something 
like—what is it?—fourteen shillings a day 


the system is work 
ing out to positive results. Quite recently 4 
number of panel doctors, under the guidan 

of the Ministry of Health, have agreed t 


'n other directions 


too, 


make observations and keep records of rheu 
matic diseases in insured persons, and this 
inquiry may help us to understand rheuma 
tism, still an enigma 

“But my contention holds good. National 
health insurance was welcomed because ! 
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promised to deliver the medical profession 
from the thraldom and indignity of the old 
club system, in which a penny a week was 
paid for medical attendance without visits. 
it was this club practice which National In 
surance superseded, and the gain to admin- 
istrative medicine has been great, and the 
«pportunities open to the general practitioner 
have increased. But, after all, the barriers 
to the treatment of what I must call poverty 
diseases have not been broken down; they 
have only been pushed a little way furthe: 
back. The panel doctor is able to do more 
than the former club doctor, but he comes 
he will go on beating his hands upon the 
walls so long as the great social problems 
some of them only indirectly of a medical 
nature—remain unsolved. I mean problems 
like housing, town planning, smoke abate 
ment, pure milk supply, public-house re 
form, still better education, down—ves, 
down even to such a thing as the destruc- 
tion of vermin.” 


up against his limitations soon enough. And 


Bigger State Insurance 

At this point the telephone bell broke in 
on our conversation, and while the panel 
doctor was answering the call I found my 
self wishing that his point of view could be 
brought before the Royal Commission which 
is now sitting, behind closed doors, to re- 
shape the system of national insurance. We 
may expect many changes to follow as a 
esult of the report of that Commission. One 
of them is prettv sure to be an extension of 
the kind of medical services available unde1 
the Act. The insured population will pre 
sently be able to have the advantage of 
specialist advice and treatment, of institu 
tional and ambulance provision, their teeth 
and their eyes will be attended to, and sO 


on, Many insured people already have these 
benefits, owing to the fact that their ap 
proved societies have accumulated sufficient 
surpluses to afford them ; but it is very likely 
that the Commission will make them avail 
able as a matter of right to all. 

Then we may see a vast increase in the 
number of people entitled to be in national 
msurance. What about the dependants of 
those now insured? If State insurance is a 
good thing for a man, it can hardly be con- 
tended that it is not a good thing for his 


wie and family. The number of insured 
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persons at present is some fifteen millions; 
it will rise to not far short of forty millions 
if all dependants are brought in, and in 
many parts of the country doctors will look 
in vain for private patients, for the whole 
population will be insured, 

The cost will be enormous. Not that cost 
should weigh in the balance against health. 
sut we have need to be sure that the money 
is wisely spent. Already we spend on sick- 
ness, disablement and maternity benefit 
under the Insurance Act something like 
£13,000,000 a year, and in payments to 
panel doctors another £7,000,000 a year, 


and on insurance administration anothe1 
£4,000,000— altogether a sum equal to half 
of what is spent on public education in this 
country. The more elaborate the system 
and the more extended the benefits the more 
steep will be the rise in cost. 

But still it will be all doctoring—more 
specialized doctoring, no doubt, doctoring 
assisted by nursing in many cases, and by a 
closer surveillance of the patient’s minor 
ills—but all doctoring, and again doctoring, 
and more doctoring, and still more doctor- 
ing after that. All the doctoring only 
remedies the consequence—if, indeed, it can 
do so much—and the cause remains still un- 
touched. Unless there be vision the people 
will still perish, though there be two 
physicians at every bed. They will perish 
unless it 1s realized that to make an in- 
dividual better when he is sick is only part 
of an immense social problem, It is a 
matter for consideration whether additional 
money proposed to be spent on national in- 
surance might not be better spent in getting 
rid of city rookeries W here disease is bred, 
in providing open spaces in crowded towns, 
in ensuring a purer food supply, in regulat- 
ing the liquor trade, in educating the people 
in the great unshifting principles of physi- 
cal and mental health. If the only result of 
the present inquiry and the Act of Parlia- 
ment that will follow it is to swell out th 
figure of the apothecary until he bestrides 
our narrow world like Colossus—- 

But here comes the doctor back from the 
telephone. He has been called out to a 
maternity case. 

“A good thing it is,” he says, in his philo- 
sophic way, “that these cases fit in usually 
at night. How we should fit them in in the 
daytime I cannot think.” 
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i Copping 


she 


ore 
you’ 


“ All that she could get from him be! 
forgive 


went to the station was, 
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MICHAE 


EUBEN TAYLOR lived at Chilling, up 
Wvceh Valley, ot 
Bishopston , Ina hop and apple land. 

The old toll-gate house in Georgian brick, 
which is his cottage, still bears his mark on 
a board that used to set out the road toll. 

“Reuben Taylor mends shoes, 
pattens, saddlery and harness, 
clocks and broken crocks 

Under that you may read, 
pains, for the paint is blistered: “No man 


five miles out 


clogs and 
watches and 


if you give the 


knoweth when The Bridegroom cometh.” 


Clogs, harness and crocks are a strange 
fellowship, but it is stranger to find the 
bridegroom of that company \s Geoffrey 
Moon, the sexton, says: There's never any 
telling what these chapellers will be up to.” 


Tavlors, indeed, 
long W hittield 
came to preach in the tield by Upwell Oak. 
the blood 
stood behind the pike . 
the sure faith that the 

His enemies be 


Reuben was a chapelle 
had been chape llers betore 
bone that had 
Moor 


Lord would arise and 


They were of and 


at Marston in 


scattered 

If the general run of Brantshire folk are 
dour, judge Reuben. 

You 


tind him 


may some measure of m 
the shop where he wageed a shagev beard 
over his brad hammet Fixed to the wall 


where he it whatever time he raised 


Must sce 
his eyes was a scroll ill writ in red, “Un 
stable as water he shall not excel.” a 
memento 

Let Reuben explain it “I've read in the 
great and noble Tennyson,” says he, “how a 
drunkard waking to hi in set a whole 
bottle of brandy by hi working bench. * Let 
me look my enemy straight i the face,’ 
was what he said, and he were a cobbler, 
too. LT reckon Providence and my parents 
gave me the name of Reuben for a warn 
Ing, for a sign and a portent and a light 
my path There Jacob's curse on 
Reuben on the wall 

Phat was the effect of a uper-sensitive 


a lence, put up, one may imagine, when 
euben, fleeing from Fophet with vouth hot 
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him, would castigate himself for a 
rakehell if a milkmaid did but smiie 
him. Yet, all said and done, there’s a 
deal of right philosophy in the Puritan habit, 
though it may lack sympathy. 

The discipline bred a quiet mind. 
“kindness in another’s trouble ” 


within 
very 
on 


If 
was a little 
apt to become perfunctory, “courage in one’s 
own” was not lacking. The two, as far as 
deeds go, embrace the whole duty of man. 
So Reuben clouted and cobbled his way not 
unhappily, preaching sometimes at the local 
chapel, respected, if not loved—a _ notable 
example. He had wife and child and a nice 


penny in the Stone upon Stone Provident 
Society. In all Chilling no soul could cast 
a word at him. Perhaps he hugged that 
reputation overtight. 

But by the rigorous code of Reuben, 
\pollyon lies ambushed in every shadow. 
From the Seylla of licence put the helm 


hard over and, lo! 


the Charybdis of sinful 
3efore ever he knew, Reuben suffered 
wreck in sintul pride of his daughter Naomi. 

“The of the flock, mother, our 
Naomi!” It was a sight to see the gaunt 
man bending at the door with the flower of 
the flock upon his shoulder or gathered like 


pride. 


flower 


a garden posy in his leather apron, a picture 
for an April smile. 

Mother was frail though air and sun had 
burnt her. You would wonder how she com- 
passed the hundred needs of her busy day 
had in her that 
indwelling spirit which soft-handed towns- 
folk seek as something mystic and never find 
at all. 


unless vou an eve to see 


In sther it clothed itself in common 
proverb; “every cloud has a silver lining,” 
savs she when skies are grim, and sets her- 
selt Witness that black 
Sunday when Naomi, skipping into the front 
room with the tea-tray, tripped on the mat 
and best teathings—sacred, long 
hoarded, intact trom her mother’s wedding 
litter of gay shards upon the floor, 
Esther dashed into the passage-way. There 
were ten seconds of tremulous lips—who can 


a-secking silver. 


dropped the 


aay a 
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say what lightning flash of virdictiveness — 
and then most bravely out of shattering dis- 
may: “Well, you haven’t chipped the teapot 
lid and the plates are safe; that’s some- 
thing.” 

But life’s a day that’s not all cloudy. It 
has its diamond patches, as when Naomi, 
running home from school full tilt with the 
news, came on Reuben setting dahlias by 
tha garden path and told him, what he 
passed on to Esther in the house in tones 


uplifted: “Mother, our little maid’s won 
the scholarship to Simon’s School in Bishop- 
stone. Thank we the Lord.” 


“There’s glory,” cried Esther, wiping 
hands on apron, “ See what comes of hav- 
ing a clever father. Kiss me, child, and 


fetch the cheese for dinner.” 

That was but a first step. Gradually, 
outside of Sunday, Reuben became a man 
of one idea. “And she’s a good maid, 
mind you, Enoch Shrubsole. Up = ’ome 
she'll wash up for ’er mother ‘fore ever 
she opens ’er books. They give ‘er a 


scholarship to Saint Mary’s in London now. 
She'll get to Oxford and Cambrid with 
er cap and betore 

Yet it was 
girl! his pride in her, 
herself, 

Now Apollyon is a subtle archer waiting 
long for the to set dart to 
string. Naomi was in her second year at 
Cambridge before he let fly. 


oe 


crown she’s done.” 


his nature never to show the 


It might set her above 


chosen time 


The trouble came on the last day of her 
short Easter vae., a cloud no larger than 
a man’s hand, not so large in fact, for the 
thing lay in a man’s hand her father’s. 
It was a fossil urchin such as one finds 
otten enough in the chalk Reuben had 
turned it up in his digging and came to 
show his daughter at her books, 

“Strange to think, tather,” said she, “that 


hundreds of thousand - ot 
life and movement.”’ 
“Hundreds of thousands of vears, child 2° 


years ago that had 


he queried. “Why, this earth is but five 
thousand years created.” 

“Oh, no, father,’ she said, having no 
thought that this was a serious matter of 
faith, “The earth existed lone before the 


evolution of man.” 

“Five davs be tore, aid Reube a litth 
troubled “Man He made in His own 
image on the sixth and on the seventh day 
He rested 

But Naomi had a memory tall oft Lewe 
sculls and Neanderthal men, and, out ot 
in new-found knowledye and that 


sacred cause of truth wherein youth is so 
very pressing and pitiless, said: “But, 
tather. 

There ensued argument which embraced 
all earth’s history and ended with “anti- 
Christ.” 

Remember that Reuben stood for not the 
literal accuracy of the Bible, but the literal 
of the Bible as understood it. 
That is a different matter, for it takes two 
minds to be accurate 


accuracy he 
one to write and one 
to read. 

They were stiff-necked people those two 
Taylors and Naomi was a good girl, mind, 
a keen, live scholar, a knight of learning in 
the dear old Saxon phrase, with lance in rest 
against 
self-conscious priggishness ot 


error. It wasn’t a mere piece of 
of envious 
obduracy, but a battle of ideals essentially 
the same. 

‘Your book-learning shall not undermine 
the sure rock of my faith.” 

“God has given me a reason I must use.” 

And Naomi’s box was packed. 

All that she could get from him before 
she went to the station was, “God forgive 
you,” as he sat white and haggard-eyed over 


his bootjack, forbearing even to rise. 


Hil mockery of it tortured him: 
child, Atheist, Freethinker, Antichrist 
The words, as a matter of fact, carried 


his 


no very definite connotation to him, but they 
were abominable. He had nourished a viper. 
For days he dwelt grimly on the injunction, 
“If thine eve offend thee pluck it out.” 
But he was not called to do that. Naomi: 
first letter trom Cambridge asserted that she 
would not pass her father’s threshold again 
till he asked ‘her to. The 
-tith-necked 
esther, you may gather, had little imitia 
To het a burying of het 
only child, but it silence. 
Reuben might be hard, but he was always 
just, according to lights. At. first, 
they sat at meat, they did not look at one 
another, They’ did not of their 
orrow, of a child ill-destined through no 
omission of theirs to flame eternal. 
she looked in at the shop, fot 


Tavlors are a 
race. 
tive. this was as 


she sutfered in 


a> 


his 


speak 


Then once 


his hammer had been still. that half-hour 

He was sitting grim-faced, a boot, sole up, 

between his knee his awl deep bedded in 

the hide, his eves tixed upon the text, “Un 
table a water,” that wa in mind 
Shall Reuben be unstable 
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She put a hand upon his shoulder timidly. 
“Now, now,” said “he. Yesterday won't 
never come again. There's still to-morrer.” 

“Esther,” he said, “you're a good woman. 
The hand of the Lord is heavy on me tot 
my sinful pride in her. She may repent. 
There’s still to-morrer.”’ 

And they abode as they might, those two, 
gathering a little comfort from Esther's 
glint of silver. 

Twice during the term 
pleadingly. It did no good. 
fident in youth and the clean-cut issues youth 


Esther wrote 
Naomi, con- 


can only see, could only believe what her 
intelligence taught her to believe. She must 
be intellectually honest. Would mother 
have her come home again at the cost of 
lies? Mother need not worry for her. She 
had the prospect of a tutorship in the vac. 
She could carve a name for herself, never 
fear. 

And down at Chilling Esther went about 
her slow and uninspiring chores still seek- 
ing for the gleam. 

But with the quiet march of the years it 
grew bitter hard still to seek the silver lin- 
ing, still to be denied. Reuben had petritied 
in self-abasement. He looked men no more 
in the face. He spoke no more of Naomi. 
All his effort was to uncomplaining 
under the lash. The girl had made her bed 
and must herself lie upon it. 

He spoke no more at chapel, but at home 
he worked harder than before. In the short 
days he would sit late at the bench by lamp 
light; later he took two lamps. 

Then when the ivy that 
fringed his window kept out too much light 
by day. He hacked it bill 
hook one October gust of 
impatience. 

Esther came from het 
“Why, Reuben,” said she, 
a hurt to your own 
hurt to a neighbour.” 

“Makes the dark,” said he 
— and cast his face up to the wintry 
SKY, 


stay 


came a year 


away with a 
afternoon in a 
work to wonder. 
‘it’s like doing 
it's like doing a 


workshop 


Then for the first time Esther saw a milky 
opalescent film drop slide across 
pupil, 

“Why,” said she, “whatever's come to 
your eye?” 


a 


“The Lord has sent it,” said Reuben, and 
turned his bill upon the ivy like one who 
found a joy in pulling down. 

“Oh, Reuben,” she cried, “you must 
to the doctor. Go tomight.” 

“Can a doctor make the face of the Tord 


go 


ESTHER 


he asked bitterly, and 


” 


to shine on me? 


esther, having no reply,-went into the 
house. 
For the moment he had a queer sort of 


pride in his own chastening, but in a little 
while his effort slackened and he followed 
her. He found himself nowadays seeking 
her presence at times of trial, and did not 
know why, he who had been so self-reliant 
and upstanding. 

It was the gleam she followed that he fain 
would sec. 

And Esther now saw no gleam but that 
in her own “We'll fare to 
meet it, Reuben,” she said bravely, “you 


steadfast soul. 
counts.” 
“Reckon 
afore sacrifice.” 


an’ me. There's no one else as 
Oh, that was a plucky lie of hers. 
the Lord 

At that he smote his head with his palm. 
“Mercy sacrifice! What put those 
words on your lips, mother?” he 


“Have I had mercy ? 


loves mercy 
afore 
asked. 
Have | forgiven tres- 
passes. 

That 
Naomi in six years. 

“No, no. 


lights,” 


Our poor girl——? 


was Reuben's first reference to 
You judged according to your 
said she. 
were ‘ard,’ said Reuben. “Mortal 
‘ara.”” 

And to that even Esther in that hour could 
make no reply. 
“And _ blind 
Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right “iat 


He strode 


said he. 
the Lord has made me. 


‘T judge blind,” 


through to his workshop, 
weeks the familiar 
steps to bench and chair had asked his hand 
His whole attitude of mind had 
changed. He never before 
considered his conduct towards Naomi, but 
only Naomi’s towards himself. 
Now with the ready Puritan proud, obsti- 
nate humility he found himself brutal. A 
crowd of memories of his early happy 
flocked to his mind. If Naomi 
straved, duty had it been to 
Who that he should have 
her out? 


though now for many 


to vuide. 


suddenly had 


conduct 


fatherhood 
had 


ruide 2 


whose 
Was he 
Cast 

Esther coming timidly into the shop to 
call him to tea found the 
searching the infinite. 
girl,” he 
done it, 


webbed eyes 
“Wherever you be, 
saying, 


and | 


Naomi, my 


you 


was 


mortal sorry I wish 
knew.” 

But there had been no word from Naomi 
for years. 

Curiously this new aspect, which left him 
raised him up, for he 


contrite, Was now a 


man who had only been a judge. Moreover, 
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he was once again in communion with his 
wife. That starved woman, unfailingly 
loval she had been, it the 
pain she never whimpered over to be able 
to talk at last of her She had 
neither reproach for the past nor hope tor 
time to come. To her conviction the silver 
lining of this cloud lay beyond the sun. 
“Some day we'll all be ‘’appy together, 
father, ’er an’ you an’ me, an’ all of us ‘Il 
understand.” 

A far light to steer by. 

But in former days Reuben would have 
answered, “The Lord is a jealous God.” 
He did not do so now. 

As day by day the inevitable twilight fell, 
the hunger for forgiveness grew in the old 
man’s heart. Ksther would on him 
sitting idle, for so appallingly the film grew 
that soon there was little he could do, and 
the girl’s name was always near his lips: 
“Naomi, my Naomi, what [ druv out.” 

The case at the of 
memory. “She were a good girl.” 


as found ease 


pool lamb. 


come 


was ever bar his 


It was all very piteous, and most of all 
to Esther. 
There were sudden hopes. 


“You think 


she'll come back some day, mother?” 

“Surely,” says Esther; “she were ‘appy 
’ere.” 

It was never in her to ask who closed 
the door. 

Then came Faster again, the sorrowfal 
anniversary. Easter had ever been a grim 
time since. Now it was tragic. It wrung 


the man’s brain, a-quiver with self-reproach 
in the encircling dark, to very madness. 
Esther would come on him and see with 


pain the grim face light with sudden ex 


pectation. “’Tis Naomi’s step. ’Tis Naomi, 
my girl.” 
Sometimes he mistook her voice. 


To say “No” was beyond Esther's power. 
She would hedge with * Wait a while, father. 


’Twill be Naomi some day.” 
It was that which set her on her great 
deceit. 
lll 
HE time Was one tor deci ions. 
In Wimpole Street Naomi herself 


had come to the crossways. She spoke 
of it to Sir Spencer Fergusson when he told 
her it was time took a 

Much water had flowed 
Bridge since Naomi went 
had self-reliant, 
She brilliant. A 


she holiday, 
The 


without « 


und 


away. virl 


been not ause 


was dozen avenues had 


her 


to 
trained specially to 
branched to medicine 

It had been a hard climb then. She had 
earned her fees at hospital partly by dis- 
pensing and partly by exhibitions, living 


been open at the university, and, 


natural s¢ ience, she 


sparely, working hard, with an unbending 
will that hard old man that she 
could justify her place in the world without 


to show 
his atfection, 

In the end it left her hard herself, but 
successful, a surgeon famous for her skill in 


his and without 


certain work. The pride of a special hos- 
pital, rich, indefatigable, sought after and— 
tired, 

And here was Fergusson, a doctor who 


had come to her in consultation, telling her 
Ile walked to the 
window and looked out, ~p aking with his 


she must take a holiday 


face turned sideways to her. “It’s not my 
business to tell) you, but you're running 
down hill. Too much work and—I'll wager 


there’s something else. You'll know what 
it buried complex, these psycho 
thingummies call it omething you want, 
want badly can't ret. Oh, you 
women! You're” he flicked hand 


through the halft-« pen door of the theatre 


towards the sparkling steel of Naomi’s 
operating-table all steel and plating, but 
not unbreakable. Keep on as you are, you'll 
crack. kind out what it is vou want and 
get it if vou can. You're no fool.” 

‘T know what I want,” said Naomi, her 
thin etheient surgeon's hand supporting the 


t too tight drawn 
not long been in a posi 


round chin below lips 4 
tor 
tion to attempt 
‘Well, get ker 
Her triumph was 
She 


beauty, 
it,” usson replied. 
at hand 

hard road of 


the drudgery of her early years 


looked back over the 


her faring, 


when fresh from calamity she had set out 


) 


her father though 
could 


to prove that whatever 


her, however he contemned, she 
justify her place in the world by cood deeds 
might vo back to 
work in the world 


ashamed to hold me 


done, so that in time sl} 


him and say 


tovether, you whe felt 


a a dauchter, whose weighs heavier: 
Which is the greater, yours or mine?” 

She pictured her return, her car, her furs 
She saw herself looking down at him ove! 
the half-door of the workshop “I’ve come 
back, Reuben ‘Taylor, whom vou've cast 
out. Six vears [ve spent in healing suffer- 
ine Have vou done as much? Great folk 
and little folk owe the Ww live s to me. \ ho 
OWE that to vou 
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table edge. 


- was fumbling at the 
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Oh, a thousand ways she pictured how to 
shame him. 
So at Eastertide she came to Chilling. 


IV 


STHER nursed her great deception for 
a week. It took that long to become 
But for 
all your searching you can find no gleam 
of silver in a dull grey sky, what can you 
do but pretend you see it to comfort those 
you love. Yet, Esther, quaint soul, had 
never told a conscious lie. 

It was plain enough that Reuben would 
soon be out of his wits without a balm to 
salve the pangs of his remorse. 

“T reckon,” thought Esther, “in six years 
she might be getting on nicely in a school— 
a boarding-school, maybe. Then she’ll need 
to be going back early because her mistress 
can’t spare her. She’ll not be able to wait 
till I come ’ome.” 

She felt almost a pang of regret at that. 

“Yes, she'll be doing nicely, and often 
she'll ’avé longed to come ’ome and see ’er 


so much of a Jesuit. when 


ole father being as she never bore no malice 
all those years, but, being foreign to learn 
the language, she’s ’ad no chance, let alone 
the money. But still she’ll bring ’im a pair 


o’ socks wot she done ’erself to show she 
never ’arbours no ill-will.” 

As Esther’s first essay in fiction it was 
not too bad. 

She’d come back from her afternaon’s 
shopping and hear it all. 

“And God forgive me for a_ wicked 
woman,” quavered Esther to the kitchen 


pump, making herself word perfect in her 
lie. 

So with all ready, every chance foreseen, 
she went out to her marketing, and left him 
in the dark beside the kitchen fire. 

She went up street and though the day 
was still a high wind seemed to blow 
through her, shaking her like a leaf. Her 
dull eyes grew fixed and glassy as she 


wavered along shamed but obstinate. Her 
lips moved silently. “Dear God, it isn’t 
true, but make ’im believe it. Make ’im 


believe it, dear God.” 

The little roll of bought socks in her 
hand grew crumpled and wrung with the 
fever of her need. 

At last turned, 

Her brain became clear and cold. be was 
tion She w Ikhed <wiftly back 
knocked boldl at the kitchen door 
There was no answer. Reuben 


she 


time for ae 


and 


would be 


getting out of his chair to come. She 
knocked again, impatiently, a cunning 
move ! 

Then she lifted the latch. He was 


fumbling at the table edge. 

“Father!” 

He started. fhe fixed unseeing eyes lit, 
then he sank back in the chair. 

“Yes, Naomi!” said the old grey Esther, 
“Won't come to meet me, father?” 
Great love had made a playwright of her. 
“May I come in?” 

“That you should have to ask,” he cried. 
“T’m blind, but never think of that, my little 
girl.” She knelt beside him, her face at his 
knees, his eager questing fingers about her 
thin grey hair. “Indeed,” she said, “indeed 
I’m Naomi. Come to ask you to forgive.” 

And behind the woman, full in the face 
of the sightless man, Naomi, her proud and 
cruel self, stood smiling coldly. 

“I’m to go away directly,” went on the 
old woman. “TI can hardly stay. Where's 
mother ?” 


she said. 


Naomi!” 


you 


The woman in the doorway smiled no 
more, 

“Up town,” said Reuben. 
you must not go. 


” 


“But, child, 
You’ve never said as you 
forgive—— 

Then Naomi came softly in with all her 
gibes forgot. 

She parted the old wife’s wondering 
hands and, drawing her aside, set her own 
brown head where the grey one had been, 
and set her strong young hands to the man’s 
bowed shoulders where Esther’s gnarled 
hands had clung. 

“My father,” she said, “there’s nothing 
for forgiveness ’twixt us two. Only I'm 
fain to forget the years, and be, for mother 
and you—your litthe Naomi again.” 


“Mother,” he = said, and_ his _ fingers 
wavered over the girl with benediction. 
“She—you haven't seen her.” 


“T saw her before I came in,” said Naomi 


“Tf it hadn't been for her I’d not have 
come.” 
And Naomi’s knife cleared Reuben’s dark 
ness all away. 
And Naomi, when next she saw 9S! 


Spencer, startled him. “You knew what 
you wanted and you got it. Wise woman!” 
“No,” said Naomi; “I didn’t know what 
I wanted, but kind fate gave it me.” 
And Esther humbly wonders how it came 
She is, she knows, unavailing and 
She follows 


her washing 


about. 
dense the gle am and gets or 


with 
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What Every Woman 


Should Know 


there was a_ play 
very Woman 


OT long ago 

entitled What 

Knows. My 
with a yet more important topic, namely, 
“What ‘every woman know.” We 
are apt to drift along the quiet tides of 


article to-day deals 


should 


life, imagining that the weather will always 
be fair. We sce storm and shipwreck come 
to others, but somehow we are tempted into 
an easy belief that we are the favourites of 
fortune and that it is foolish to worry about 
things that may never happen. 

In the ordinary homes there is a recog - 
nized division of labour. The husband is 
the bread-winner, he attends 
ters connected with the 
comprehended in the one word “business,” 
while the wife is the domestic autocrat man 


to all the mat- 


house which are 


aging with marked ethciency everything 


that makes for fireside peace and plenty. 


A Water-tight Arrangement 

Husband and wife rather pride themselves 
m this “water-tight compartment” arrange- 
ment. The husband with a somewhat lordly 
air, which flatters his self-importance, re 
gards “business” as outside the 
woman, though his 
her, may have been the competent assistant 


scope ot 
wife, ere he married 
of a financial genius, and she in her turn 
hates any suspicion of interference in hei 
department of the house, and oft-times con 
gratulates herself that she has married a 
man who knows how to let well alone. 

It would be far more sensible if married 


vuples courageously faced the possibility 


of sickness or accident and made their pre 
parations accordingly. It is quite wrong 
wife blind 


ignorance of “the financial machinery” of 


of a husband to leave his 


the home, and it is mistaken sensitiveness 
on her part not to ask for the necessary 
inormation if he fails to offer it 


It is futile to suggest that the knowledee 
an be obtained when the emergency oc urs. 
g 

) one can be sure that accident or sudden 


miness may not lie hidden in the future, 
and a Wife ought to be properly equipped 
carry on” with the minimum of anxiety 
if such a 


contingency should occur. She 


vill have quite 


1736 


to worty her wt h 


When the Bread-winner 
is Ill 
By a Barrister-at-Law 


out adding the handicap of a stultifying 
lack of information, which could easily have 


been supplied in the course of an hour. 


Money and a Crisis 

The most immediate need in the face of 
Very often the 
a banking account and gives 


a sudden disaster is money. 
husband has 
his wife a settled sum every week or month 
Beyond that 
Husband 
and wife should face the following question 


for housekeeping expenses. 


allowance the wife has nothing. 


“From what source is she 
nurses, medical 
necessities, household expenses and so forth 
injured that he cannot 
sign his name to a cheque for a month?” 

The best her to the bank 
and arrange that she may draw cheques on 


without delay: 
to draw money for doctors, 


if he is so sick or 
plan is to take 


his account. Of course, it will be an un- 
derstood thing between him and her that 
she does not do so except in an emergency, 
but still the power will be there. Otherwise 
she may be left in the unhappy position of 
a wife of whom IT heard the other day. Two 
davs before the end of the month, when her 
allowance was exhausted, she received in 
London a wire from Carlisle saying that 
her husband had met with a serious accident 
She had not the 
money to buy a ticket, and had to go and 
borrow from a friend to enable her to reach 
hei husband's bedside. 


and could not be moved. 


The Mysteries of Drawing Cheques 
The husband should also explain to his 
Wite, if she does not already know it, the 


mysteries of drawing cheques, write down 


for her the name and address of his bank, 


tell her where he keeps his pass book, and 
how to get it made up in order that she 
may ascertain what funds are there to draw 
on. She should also be able to find his 
cheque book, to see from the counterfoils 


whether there are any outstanding cheques 


for which allowance must be made 


Then comes the house—for which, of 


course, periodical payments have to be made 


rent, dates and taxes The former 1S 
fairly the onl thin hi need vera 
is h fren thre ent has to be paid 
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whom and how much. It is not a bad plan 


to show her the lease or tenancy agreement 
in order that she may have chapter and 
verse for her payments if any question 


should arise. 


Rates and taxes will need more detailed 
explanation. They are full) of obscurity 
for anvone who is unaccustomed to deal 


with them. 


The demand for them is usually 
couched in somewhat peremptory terms, and 
she should have a clear and lucid explana- 


tion, first verbally and then in writing, as 


to how, wlicn and to whom she must make 
her payments. 
Insurances 

Insurance policies should be her next 
study. Let me deal first with household in- 
surances. There are two which are vital— 
insurance against fire and imsurance against 


possible to comesth servants. 


Everyone recognizes the risk of fire, but 
many houscholders are still sadly ignorant 
about servants’ “accidents To put it quite 


shortly, if a servant while in the employ 
of her master suffers injury by accident the 
master has to pay her compensation until 
she has completely recovered, and = should 
she die he may be called upon to pay a 
lump sum down to any members of her own 
family she was helping to support. It is 
possible to insure against this lability fot 
a very small sum No one should fail to 
do so. The weekly stamp put on a servant's 


card has nothing to do with this matter. 


There are other insurances which some 
people go in for covering risks of burglary, 
theft, riots, and so forth, and it is possible 


in the present day to have what is known 
as an “all-in” pol whereby one policy 
and one annual premium covers all the 
ordinary risks—tire thett, burglary, riot, 
accidents to servants, etc.—to which a 
householder can be exposed. It matters not 
for my\ purpose vhethe the husband has 
taken out one policy or half a dozen the 
wife should know the full details, viz. the 
number of each policy, the office and the 
address, the e hen prema should 
be pa nd the \ nt It may also help 
her in a moment of « ency to know the 


exact number of days of grace allowed fo; 
the unpunctual payment of premiums, 
Then come the husband's persona! poli 
cles, mMsurances 
and 


against his own sickness 
and life. It is mos 


important that these premiums should | 


accidents on his 


paid regularly, though as a rule fourteen 


days’ grace are allowed for the paymen 


of sickness and accident premiums an 
thirty days’ grace for lite policies, 


wife should add tull knowledge about thes 


payments to her store of wisdom, 
Now, information such as I have. sug 

gested ought to tide her over a crisis 

sudden iliness -provided the knowledge sh 


has acquired is made easily “ effective 
She should list written 


and kept always in the same place—givir 


have her own 


her all the necessary details of bank, itieg 
The 
hand, should have his cheque book, pas 


and poli: les, husband, on the othe: 


book, parti ulars of lease, and policies a 
in one drawer—known to her—so that 
the hour of need she will not have 


spend priceless moments in a nerve-racking 
hunt. 


Leave Nothing to Chance 
There is one further possibility that must 
be taced, namely, that the illness or ac 


dent may end in death. 1 have written in 


a previous article on the vital necessity 

every husband making a will. It is not 
less that the wife should 
where the will is. There is no reason wh 


she should be 
the 


existence 


of the 


informed contents 


desires—but th 
its 
Some men allow the 


it-—unless husband 
fact ot 


should be 


its and whereabouts 
revealed. 
solicitor to keep their will in his safe, othe 
men keep it at home in a sealed envelope, 
at the bank. It 
It is not a bad plan to have in anotl 
if and _Jabelle: 


“Not to be opened till after mv death” 


ol is a matter of choice 


envelope sealed, desired, 


of all the shares in which the husb 


money is invested, together with the act 


certificates. Many men prefer to keep the 
financial position a secret during their lit 
Linnie but it is just as well to leave nothing 
to chance should death supervene. 
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Great Moments if My ite 
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Dr. Charles Brown is, this coming month, retiring from the pastorate of 

Ferme Park Baptist Church, Hornsey, where he has long been one of 

the most distinguished figures of the London pulpit. As a preacher he 
has few equals to-day. 


[: may be supposed that every man has flowed from these things as streams from 


such moments—sometimes watersheds in the springs in the hills. These things I re- 
his life, when he makes a great and fate- — call to-day with wonder and gratitude and 
ful decision, determining career, place of _ praise. 
service, or character; sometimes 3 e 


moments of vision, when “a spark 
disturbs his clod,” his horizon ts 
lifted and there gleams before him 
some promised land; some Celes- 
tial City, with jewelled gates and 
golden streets; some lofty ideal, 
which beckons him to venture 
forth in quest of it. Such moments 
surely come to all of us, when 
life for the time is transfigured 
and the most amazing possibilities 
open up to us, who before had 
thought meanly of our lives. 
Every thought of such moments 
in my own life confirms my faith 
in the reality of the spiritual 
world and the interest of God in 
the lowliest individual; in the fact 
that the Spirit of God visits and 
illumines the soul of man and 
seeks to shape his ends and direct 
his way. 


In Birmingham 

It happens that the greatest and 
most determining moments of my 
own life are connected with the 
ity of Birmingham, There | 
Went, apparently by accident, 
When a lad of scarcely fifteen, 
here the great world opened to 
me, There 1 knew sin and sorrow 
and the joy of forgiveness; there 
| Was led 


there T began Christian work: 


there was compelled to the 
decision to enter 


to the great decision; 


college on 


the way to the Christian 
Dr. Charles Brown 
All that followed (Specially taken for Tir Ovtver.) 
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It is very easy for me to believe in the 
‘rucial moments of St. Paul outside Damas- 
cus, Augustine in the garden, and John 
Bunyan. I was riding one day in the course 
of my lowly calling through the Black 
Country, contemplating my unworthy life 
and going over the experiences of boyhood. 
Probably I had had a letter that morning 
from my Sunday school teacher, who wrote 
to me regularly for two vears after I left 
home. 


I was suddenly seized with a pas- 
sionate longing and desire to live a pure 
and noble life, such as had been set before 
me from my earliest The longing 
grew upon me and strengthened, until it 
entirely possessed me to the exclusion ot 
every other thought and desire. All the 
glory of goodness passed before me and pro- 
toundly moved me. I remember precisely 
where the experience came, and I have no 
shadow of doubt that it was as truly a 


years. 


heavenly vision as that of St. Paul. But it 
faded into the light of common day. I was 


disobedient to it, to my own immeasurable 
loss. It came, however, and I knew, as 
perhaps never before, the reality of God. 


The Influence of Moody 

The next greatest moment came to me in 
a vast crowd. Moody had come to Birming- 
ham, and the great Bingley Hall was 
crowded. Night after night 15,000 to 18,000 
people assembled, and { went, as everybody 
did, for Birmingham was moved from its 
centre to its circumference. My vision had 
departed, and had left me a little sceptical 
and scornful. For four or five evenings I 
went, curious to find out where the power 
of this plain and brusqrve man lay, and I 
came away unmoved. His preaching seemed 
poor by the side of that of Dale and Vince 
and George Dawson. Then came the even- 
ing when I was laid hold of by the straight 
and simple message of the great evangelist. 
Up to that time I had taken a professional 
and elocutionary or homiletical interest in 
preaching. Now the form mattered nothing. 
My heart was laid bare to me, and I found 
myself, almost before I was aware of it, one 
of a company of people who went into a 
part of the hall where those gathered who 
had thrown away their excuses and wanted 
to confess their desire and 
forth to follow Christ. 

That was the great moment of life for 
me, and for duys thereafter I was as one 
who walked on air. [ remember always 
especially my radiant gladness, and one of 
Sankev’s hymns expressed exactly my state 


resolve hence- 


of heart and mind, “1 feel like singing all 
the time.” 

I swung back into questioning and doubt 
after that, and a period of gloom and dis- 
trust supervened. And then one day, in the 
city street this time, the words leapt into my 
mind as though they were spoken with a 
living voice, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” I believed that, and the gloom 
vanished. 

The moment of my baptism stands out 
for me like a mountain peak. It was my 
public confession of faith. It meant to old 
friends, from some of whom my conversion 
had severed me, that I had definitely crossed 
the Rubicon. It was to me so wonderful to 
helong to Christ and His church, that I re- 
member I came out of the water singing, 
and went back to my place of business, 
where I was regarded as a curious religious 
phenomenon, rejoicing to bear some amount 
of ridicule and resolved to live the life of 
love and service. 


Tackling Slum Youths 

It was a great moment when a Sunday 
school class was given me for my very own, 
With fear and trembling I went to tackle 
some of the roughest bovs from the slums 
of Birmingham. But they were mine, a 
sacred charge, and there grew up a strong 
bond of affection between me and them; and 
I lived to sce two of them, at any rate, led 
into the Christian 
fessing it. 

There are two great moments connected 
with my entrance into the ministry. There 
are a few people at least in Birmingham 
who remember the Rev. Henry Platten, 
who succeeded the Rev. Charles Vince at 
Graham Street Chapel. He was a richly 
gifted man, with the temperament of a poet 
and artist. 
his best, and more wonderful than his ser- 
mons were his prayers. The humdrum work 
of the pastorate, visitation, deacons’ meet- 
ings and all the business side of church life 
were very distasteful to him. But he loved 
preaching, and he loved to teach others the 
way. He gave of his 
reward to a little company ot 
who had begun to preach and wanted to 
preach better. One evening a week we met 
in the big vestry at Graham Street. One 
memorable evening to me, after 1 had read 
an expository paper on our Lord’s interview 
with the Samaritan woman, he kept me 
back, and looking into my face with his 
keen and kindly eves, with his hand on my 


faith and bravely con- 


\ wonderful preacher when at 


best without fee of 


young men 
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shoulder, he said, “Young man, you must 
eo into the ministry.” I was exceedingly 
startled and was quite incredulous. I be- 
lieve I laughed at the idea, quoting my 
educational disadvantages. He replied that 
he knew all about that, but he had been 
watching me, and he had no doubt about 
the matter. I must go into the ministrv, 
and in order that I might go into the 
ministry | must go to college. I must lose 
no time about it. I must consult my own 
minister (the Rev. George Jarman), and to 
cether they would help me in guiding pre 
liminary studies and with advice and coun- 
sel and influence. My own minister backed 
up the suggestion, and | commenced at once 
preparing for the entrance examination to 
Bristol College. But that was a great night 
for me. I said not a word to anybody. 
I slept but little. It was a night of vision, 
of heart searching and of prayer, and the 
morning found me decided to make the 
venture. 


An Unforgettable Moment 

I scarcely dared to hope that I should pass 
the preliminary test. The subject in English 
literature was Milton's ‘Paradise’ Re- 
gained,” and 1, who had never sat for an 
examination in my life, proceeded at once 


The First Day 
of Spring 


‘Tis the first day of Spring ! 


to commit it to memory. So far as it and 
the scripture subject were concerned I felt 
fairly secure, but the other subjects scared 
me. 

And after two days of examination, end- 
ing with a viva voce, Dr. Richard Glover 
came from the committee-room, and, calling 
mic aside, informed me in his characteristic- 
ally gracious manner that the candidate 
committee had unanimously decided to 
recommend me to the general committee, 
“who,” said he, “always accept our recom- 
mendations.” That, too, was a great and 
unforgettable moment for me, a moment of 
wondering gratitude. 


The Guiding Hand 

There have been other great moments 
in one’s life since: Settling in Lon- 
don; being elected President of the 
Baptist Union; preaching for the first 
time at the City Temple and the Metropolli- 
tan Tabernacle; receiving wonderful tokens 
of one’s people’s loyalty and love on great 
occasions in one’s ministry. But there is 
nothing that can quite compare with the 
moments that stand out as starting or turn- 
ing points in life; pivotal moments, in 
which one can reverently and gratefully 
trace the guiding hand of God. 


By 
Grace Mary Golden 


All the elves and the fays 


Of the forest are stirring ‘neath Phoebus’ warm rays— 


Are rousing and greeting this loveliest of days. 


‘Tis the first day of Spring ! 


‘Tis the sweet of the year ! 


God Pan is awaking—oh, hark ! high and clear 
The sound of his piping who listens may hear. 


‘Tis the first day of Spring! And the lover to greet 
The note of a blackbird comes tender and sweet. 
Oh, Youth! It is Spring! There are flowers at your feet ! 


"Tis the first day of Spring ! 


And the world’s at your feet 
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EGGS | HAVE FOUND 
IN MY GARDEN 


Ly 


Marion 
Crawlord 


other places.  Al- 
ways outside the nest 
is a lot of rubbish, 
bits of leaves and 
dead insects, just t 
disguise the place; 
but behind all the 
rubbish is the pre- 
cious white silken 
bag in which lie the 
little round white 
eggs. The spider is 
often a most carefu 
mother, and as soon 
as the little ones 
hop out of the eggs 
she will look after 
them. 

Then there are the mul- 
titudes of eggs belonging 
to moths and_ butterflies. 
Some of these are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and you should 
carry in your pocket a little 
magnifying glass, so that you 


Eggs of Spider 


collect all sorts of 
things, in the fields and 
woods and gardens; we 
look for berries and nuts, for 
flowers and seeds, for moths and 
buttetflies and beetles, but we 
rarely hunt for eggs 
Partly because these are 
often very small and 
therefore not easy to find, 
partly because we don't 
know just when to look 
for them, the eggs of the 
various small creatures are 
passed over and forgotten. 
But I want to show vou 
how exceedingly interest 
ing these eges may be. 
First of all, we will look >. 
for the eggs of the com oT 
mon slug. ‘They are quite 
big enough to be easily 
found. Gk nerally they are 
laid under clods of earth, 


can see their colours and 


Eggs of the 
in parts of the garden that Kentish Glory 
are not often disturbed. Moth 
They are white and round 

ish in shape, and nearly alwavs in little 
groups. The common black slug lays as 
many as fifty, sometimes in holes in the 
ground, and often in old heaps of rubbish 
and leaves, about the month of Mav. 


Though vou may find slugs’ eggs any time 
from spring to early autumn 
Other eggs that are found in every garden 
are those ot the spider. Nothing is more 
easily seen than a spider's nest; there is 
one in every neglected corner, under fence 
rails, inside plant pots 


, and in scores of Eggs of Common Slug found in my garden 
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chanes. For instance, the photograph shows 
the eggs of the Kentish 
which are laid early in spring, in April on 
Mav. The caterpillars teed on hazel and 
lime trees, so if you have a hazel bush in 


Glory moth, 


your garden examine the twigs carefully for 
these pale green eggs. When first laid 
they are like little oblong green seeds, but 
they soon turn a much darker colour. When 
you are looking for these eggs you will very 
likely find others, and if you keep them, 
and feed the caterpillars on the leaves of 
the tree on which the eggs were laid, you 
will eventually have the i 
of seeing the moths come out of the cocoons. 


mmense pleasure 


This is one of the greatest surprises the 
young naturalist can have, when he first 
begins to notice the wonders of nature in 
his own garden, to see the moths, with 
their beautifully coloured bodies and damp 
More 
moths’ eggs are found than those of butter- 
flies, because in many instances the moths’ 
eggs are so much larger. And it is here 
that the pocket magnifying glass will come 


wings, creep out of their cocoons, 


in useful. A little experience and know- 
ledge will soon tell you where to look for 
any eggs you want to find, and if they are 
very small the glass will be invaluable. 
The eggs of the little Pearl Skipper butter- 


Eygs of Pearl Skipper Butterfly 
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fly are very common, but you will need 
your glass to find them. They are laid on 
bits of grass stems in the late autumn, and 
they remain in this condition till spring, 
when they hatch out, and the caterpillars 
wander off to feed on the new grass shoots. 
They are like little whitish buns, fastened 
firmly to the grasses. Of course, I suppose 
everyone has seen the eggs of the large 
white butterfly on the under side of cab- 
bage leaves; they are so common that they 
need no description; thei 


vellow colour 
and the way they are laid on the leaf, quit 


upright, make them very conspicuous, 


Very often birds build in my garden, and 
I have seen the speckled, bluish-white eggs 
of the house-sparrow, the tiny white, red 


dotted eggs of the blue tit, the pinky-white 
egys ol the robin, and the beautiful ereenish 
blue of the sone thrush; 


l look out toi these. 


every spring 
But once, hunting in 
a corner, near a thick bramble bush, for a 


robin’s nest, | came upon the eggs of a 


orass-snake They were certainly not those 
of any bird, though at first IT was deceived 
by their whiteness. Right under the bramble 


bush I found them, in the middle of a heap 
of erass and rubbish and old straw. If my 
foot had not slipped and uncovered them 
I should never have seen them. Thev felt 
like leather, verv tough, and I counted at 


least ten 


Tu 
nes 
ter = 
= 


had comtemplated leaving 
Walter for Lewis Ewing, I 
was not calm at all about his 
philandering with  Molli 
Mayer. IL should have been 
glad of it, since it afforded 
me so good a reason for what 
lL wanted todo. Bat I wasn't 

When he left me at m 
door Lewis Ewing held tight 
to my hand for a moment 
“Don't make me wait ver 
long, Effie,” he said. “This 
is not a pleasant road to 


travel, you know.” 

‘L won't make you wait,” 
if promised, “but [I’m not 
going to do anything precipi- 
tate. I want to be sure that 
it’s best for everybody con- 
cerned.” 

“T don’t see how you can 
doubt that,” he replied; and 
left me. 

My world was topsy-turvy 
now, utterly upside down, 
and I did what my jangled, 
taut nerves and weary emo 
tions made me do—I went 
into my bedroom and had a 
good hard cry. I needed it 
After it, I felt a thousand per 
“She got up and: kissed me abruptly with more cent. fitter. 


affection than | had ever seen her show anyone™ I thought of all Lewis 
—p. 570 Ewing had said to me about 


myself. He had said I was 

PART VI hard, that T was worldly, that I was not 

feminine—that he had wanted a lavender 

F our drive out to the inn had been scant lady, and vet that he must love me, that I 

| of speech, the drive back to the city was belonged to him. Lewis and a lavender 

silence itself. There was this essential ladv—he would have been bored with her 

difference—I was not thinking of the man in a week—I knew it! A feminine, cling- 

by my side, but of Walter. Now his ab ing, Alice-sit-by-the-Fire—to be mated to 

sences from home were explained ... and that wild hawk! Never. It couldn't have 
the faint reek of perfume... Mollie Mayer happened. 

a ciggling nonentitv! Calmly as I As for Mollie Maver and her lightweight 


eee b 
> 


sisterhood—Lewis Ewing would have given 
none of them more than a smile of amused 
indulgence, recognizing them for what they 
are—cases of arrested development and of 
no interest to any man of mature mind, 

But Walter liked her—so much was ob- 
vious. Did he like her very much, | won- 
dered? What did Holden Mayer have to say 
to all this, or was Holden still anothe 
player at the game ot looking -over-your- 
shoulder-away-from - your - marriage ? We 
were like a set of building blocks, toppling, 
each one pushing over the next. 

For my part, | would get out of it. I 
had plenty of money saved now—that little 
bank account started with the two hundred 
cheque had 
grown to proportions that would permit me 
to withdraw from the once and 
finally, leaving the field clear for the rest 
of ther: to change 
liked. 

Afterwards—well, there was Lewis wait- 
ing. In him I would tind a master. He 
was stronger than I, and if I was hard, he 
was harder. There would be no more in- 
dependence, and the semblance of harmony 
and comradeship which Walter and I had 
worn as a mask would now be reality. 

It was going to be hard giving up 
my work. Lewis had not said so, but that 
would be the first of his requirements. 
After all, work was fun, and, as old Doctor 
Haberman had told me long ago, it was 
something sound to build on 

Then it occurred to me that I'd have to 
tell Zaidee and that I ought not to delay 
about it. 


out of my first commission 


scene at 


partners just as they 


Oddly enough, though we'd never 
been particularly confidential, | experienced 
a certain feeling of relief at the prospect of 
telling her. She was so clear-headed, she'd 
help me. If Veevee hadn't been in Paris, 
I might have gone to her, but there were 
more cogent reasons for telling Zaidee. If 
I got out of the business she'd have to put 
im someone else. It was going to be hard 
on Zaidee; I'd been second in command for 
so long, and she depended on me. We had 
worked together so well, and with so little 
friction... . She’d miss me. 

Yes, it would be a good thing to talk it 
over with Zaidee, for she was no 
mentalist. She'd take the facts 
understand. And she'd had 
From little things she said now and then 
I knew she’d been through pretty much this 
sont of thing herself a good many years ago. 
Usually I could 


senti 
she'd 
experience. 


make my own decisions, 
and stand or fal] by them without a whim 
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per, but this was too big, too revolutionary. 
It meant too much to too many people. 
It was three days before 1 got a chance 
to talk to Zaidee. Matters fell out so that 
both terribly rushed and busy, 
and one day of the three we didn’t so much 
as lay eyes on each other. The other two 
we had brief and hurried conference on the 
work in hand, but the Buttercup or Emily 
Tewell were always near, and I had n 
chance even to tell her that I must talk 
with her. The interval helped me to com- 
pose myself a good deal. 


we were 


I was slowly get- 
ting to see things more clearly. . . And I 
must confess that I looked at Walter with 
more intentness than I had done _ for 
months. He certainly didn’t seem a riot- 
ously happy man. Maybe his importunities 
of Mollie had been unsuccessful, I told my- 
self scornfully. But I knew he had some- 
thing on his mind from the way he avoided 
me, avoided even looking at me. I wanted 
sometimes, quite maternally, to box his 
cars. 

Then at last I got hold of Zaidee and 
briefly told my story. She manifested no 
surprise. 

“It gets us all, sooner or later, this sex 
thing,” she “Tve never told you 
anything about my own case. I was just 
getting established in this business and ter- 
rifically keen on it when I met Lee Athe- 
lone. I fell in love with him and he with 
me, and we married, with the proviso that 
he'd let me go on with my work. You 
ought to heard the howl that 
from ny esteemed relations—and his. But 
we lived that down, The thing we couldn't 
live down was that I wasn’t a wife, I was 
just as much of a business man as he was, 
and a little more so. I made more money 
than he did—and he didn’t forgive me. He 
left me, and I got a divorce and he mar- 
ried again, a domestic sort of 
girl who thought he was a demigod. They 
live in the suburbs. They have four chil- 
dren. I've them And 
they're happy. And I’m a successful decor- 
ator—I don't discount that. . . .” 

I was right—her work was a_ satisfac- 
tion. “But this has nothing to do with 
Lewis Ewing and me,” I objected. 

“No, I'm coming to that. You see, Effie, 
I made my stuck to it. 
Most of the time I’m not at all sure that I’m 
sorry. I understand perfectly what goes on 
in the minds of all these girls in business when 
they marry and decide to keep on with their 
jobs. It’s pretty dull after you've had all 


said. 


have rose 


sensible, 


seen sometimes. 


choice and I’ve 
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privileg 


‘be contacts and res of business life 
even ina smail wav. to have nothing to do 


put manage a little house or flat and plan 


dinners for your husband. Its a great 
waste ! 

“There ought reaiiv to be some way to 
utilize the cleverness and ability of married 
women outside of their homes so they 
wouldn't get unhappy and dull, yet leave 
them time enough to manage their homes. 


Some women work it out, some make com- 
promises, join footling little clubs, take up 
fads. And then they have children. The 
world’s all for women like you 
and me, Ethe, through youth and middle 
age, but when vou get old . . . without a 
close tie... or anything to link you up 
with the coming generation . . . youre 
done, cut off, fini, my Now, youre 
just beginning middle Youll never 
be any different if you stay with Walter, 
for though he’s a dear thing in a lot 
ways, and I’m very fond of him, he’s weak, 
he’s the weak 1 faults—he 
the fortitude- in he 
anc believes it, and he cares a lot 
luxury that youn salaries 
for him. You've got chance to 
of him creditably enough, since he’s 
around with this fluffy kitten, and 


verv well 


dear. 


age, 
of 


got ans 


and g 
hasn't 

Hattery 
for the 
provide 
get rid 
plaving 


trouble, loves 


combined 


a 


get a real man and make your life over. 
You're still young enough to have chil- 
dren. Children—that’s the real thing, my 


dear, and I, a childless woman, know it. 
Rupert Brooke was right when he called 
them Theyre the fulfil 
ment of life’s meaning.” 

“But de you think, Z its going to 
be all right with Walter? Isn't it going to 
leave him rather a It'll 
tically push him right into the arms of that 


‘our immortality.’ 


idee, 


in mess ? prac 


little piece of fluff. Walter, truly—is worth 
more than that.” 

“But isn't he there now And what do 
you care? No, Ethe, don't try to take re 
sponsibility for other people's lives. Wal 


ter’s done this thing on his own, and it’s up 
to him to bear the consequences. 1 doubt 
ith) be anvthing worse than fatty degenera 
tion of character She smiled at me wist 
fully. “TP wish Lewis Ewing had fallen in 
love with me. Im getting old. And I'm 
lonely. Lee Athelone | wanted, and he’ 
the only man I ever did want. If I hadn't 


been so pig-headed, so stupid, so drunk with 
my success in business, and so smugly certain 
that business success was all a woman needs 
le had him yet. Oh, 


denving birthright, my des 


in the world, have 


there’s no oul 


do! est 


we women 


are 


ic, child-bearing 


animals unless we're a mal. 


“Then vou think the thine for me to do 
is to go and get my divorce as quietly and 
arry Lewi Ewing, 
right 


qu as possible, ana 
and go back to my birth 
ir” 


-domesticity, 
child-bearing 


“Yes, ves, ves—a million times, yes. And 
the sooner the better. You're none toe 
young, you know! Don't let yourself be 


cheated a second longer than you can help. 
that’s the me unselfish 


ever gave in my life, tor | 


He) 


There, st 


advice | 
w get along 
with the business and you not here I can't 
Maybe | 


imagine. sel] 
my income 


out and go and 


live abroad on -one of the solij- 


tary old eccentricities that hang around the 
penstons and the small hotels, with no in- 
terest bevond what madame will serve for 


dessert to-day.” She got up and kissed me 


abruptly, with more affection than I had 
ever seen her show to anyone, “Dear 
ttie,” she said, and then briskly, “Now I 
must get back te work. Has that villain 


Angelo done anything about those two fern 


stands ?” 


It did not seem to me, thinking it over, 
that Vd had much help from Zaidee, or 
that my mind was any more made up. 
Everything was still) horribly confused. 
Scores of other people, if the newspapers 


were to be believed, went through this sort 
of thing with the utmost blitheness and 
never a qualm—I envied these supposi- 


titious ladies their easy dégagée quality. It 


not for In the reports of one 


cheery soul, who gave a “di 


Was me. 
vorce rec eption 


to celebrate her loosing of the tie that binds, 


I could find nothing to attract or to en- 
courage me. It seemed to me_ hideously, 
callously vulgar. 

Yet IT must do something. This couldn't 
go on. Lewis Ewing let me alone, but | 


knew he was chating with impatience, long 
what I had Walter I 
avoided, as he did me. 

Sometimes looked 
which of these things would | 
1 Walter want, when 
My belongings hav 
ant so much to me. But wouldnt 
that we kept nothing 


ing to knew done. 
curiously about my 
apartment 
keep, and which woul 
finally 


we 


parted 


always me 


Lewis Ewing preter 

t 
that had any association of the past, but 
start anew with evervthing bearing the 


approval There were one oF 


stamp of his 
a table of white mahogany, 


two things 
painted with a band of fine flowers, whose 
beauty had protected it through a century 


and a halt I wanted very muce 
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to keep that table. Oh, the satire of it. 
Here I was hesitating between two men and 
wanting to keep—a painted table! 

As to the business—there were times when 
I felt positively funereal when I realized 
that very soon I wouldn't be coming into 
the studio in the morning, looking forward 
to a day of new work, full of complicated, 
difficult duties that must be untangled, ful- 
filled. There would be no more rushing up 
to auction rooms to bid against a score of 
dealers and win some much desired object, 
no more smoothing out the workroom 
wrangles, cajoling Angelo and Mike, evolv- 
ing new ideas for the most delightful 
houses .... I loved it all. Then I would 
remind myself that at last I was to have 
the delight of travel, leisurely, luxurious, 
that Lewis and I were going everywhere, 
we would see everything. I had travelled 
so little, and I had a vast appetite for the 
far countries. Yes, that would be good. 

There came a little note from Lewis with 
a bunch of wild apple blossoms. “ You're 
not being fair, Effie,” it said. “How do you 
suppose I’m getting on all this time? I’ve 
stayed away from you because I thought it 
was best, but I can't stand too much of it.” 

So I called him up and told him to come 
and see me. “Shall we go out to that same 
inn?” he asked when he appeared with 
joyful promptness. 

But I thought not. There was the flavour 
of Walter and Mollie Mayer about that 
inn for me, though Lewis didn’t know it. 

“No,” I said. “We'll stay here in the 
studio awhile and go somewhere for din 
ner if you like. The two girls have gone 
and I’ve driven Zaidee out.” 

So we faced each other in that jolly, 
colourful litter of precious ¢hings. It 
anxiety had not worn on him before it had 


now. He was leaner, his eyes were 
shadowed. 

“What have you done, Eftie?” he asked 
at once. 


“Almost nothing. I've talked to Zaidee. 
Somehow I can't plan it, Lewis. I can’t see 


“T thought not. I'd have felt it if you'd 
made any move. Haven't you spoken to 


your husband 
“No, I haven't. I suppose I’m a coward, 
but I haven't been able to face that.” 
He struck his hands together sharply. 
“Then you must leave your apartment and 


go to a hotel and write him. That will Ix 
vasy. ... He won't know until he vets your 
letter. You can refuse to see him person 


ally and refer him to your lawyers. 
you even got a lawyer, Effie?” 

“Yes, I know one who will do,” 

“Wind up your affairs here and go to 
Nevada—that’s the quickest. 
money?” 

“Good heavens, no. 
wouldn't take yours.” 

He smiled, his softening, tender smil 
that was for mre alone. 

“How characteristic—but it won't be so 
very long before you'll have to use m 
money—do you realize that? You're so ab- 
surdly, foolishly independent. But I love it 
in you. You wouldn't be you it vou weren't 
spunky and thorny like that. Eftie—you've 
never used your husband's money, hav 
you?” 

“No, not except the first few months.” 

“I’m glad of it. Oh, I can't help being 
sore and jealous—he’s been with you al! 
these years and he hasn't cherished you noi 
protected you. It’s been in mi 
thoughts, and you must forgive me if | 
harp on it.” 

“It wasn't Walter's fault exactly,” I said 
“He was very ill, so I had to go to work 
It was one of those things that happen. I'd 
rather, very much rather, didn't talk 
about it.” 

“Very well, we won't. Tell me what 
you've been doing. I’ve missed you so.” 

“Tell me what you've been doing. That’ 
more interesting.” 

My doubts and difficulties vanished as wi 
talked. here with me made every- 
thing possible, even easy. The same divin 
content and quietness that I had got fron 
and con 


Have 


Do you need 


Even if I. did, | 


alwavs 


we 


Lewis 


round 
The things he said. 
“We're not young idiots, you and I. We 
what want. All my life I've 
longed for just this, a woman like you— 

“You didn’t want me at all 
a lavender lady,” I reminded him 

He gave me a long, appraising look 

“I’m not sure but there’s a lavender lad) 
in you somewhere, Effie—perhaps with : 
dash of cayenne. Anyway, you're you, ané 
vou Effie, you hes 
tated, why haven't you taken any more de- 
cisive action before this? It isn’t like you. 


him before wrapped me 
forted me, 


know we 


you 


suit me. why have 


It isn’t because you don't care for m 
enough, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t that. But—here’s my life. 
settled in a groove, a groove that's 
for me. IT know my groove, every inch « 


Now yvou’ve come along and youre Urs 


it. 


ing me out of it, pulling me out, tearing me 
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out. It’s very unsettling to make life over 
at this late date.” 

“Darling, you talk as if you were Mrs. 
Methuselah. 
so perfect, that you can tind nothing better, 
with Are won't be 
happy—are you afraid you may regret?” 

I hesitated to reply. “1 suppose that’s it. 
\ divorce is a confession of failure, no 
matter how good the reason is behind it.” 


Is your groove so satistactory, 


me ? you afraid you 


“Your divorce will not be a confession of 
your failure, Ettie.” 
“T wonder if that’s true. 
been different——” 

Lewis exploded 
“Look here, I can't this. That you 
should think done your duty, 
more than your duty, in standing by all 
these years and enduring a man who hasn't 


Perhaps, if I'd 


into 
stand 
hadn't 


sudden anger. 


you 


supported you- 
port you so far as I can see. 


worried about him! 


hasn't even wanted to sup- 
You to be 
He’s failed you, Effie 
—you're not to blame. Now, you've been 
brooding over this thing and you've got it 
all twisted. Dear, you do as I say, simply 
leave your apartment and go to an hotel, 
and let the lawyers do the rest. It won't 
oe half as difficult as you fear, once you're 


started. Action is alwavs easier than 
standing still, once you're started.” 
Yes, it all seemed very easy when T was 


under the spell of Lewis's presence, and I 


knew within myself that I must not pro- 
crastinate any longer. The plan he sug- 


gested seemed feasible. It would spare me 
a possible scene with Walter, it would 
simplify everything. Perhaps Walter 


would not make a scene. 
be glad. 
I could. 


Perhaps he would 
I would write to him as kindly as 
Oh, I had no feeling against 
Walter, not even for running off to little 
Mollie Mayer. I sorry for him. With 
so much of happiness before me I could 
pity him, regret for him what might have 
been if he had only had a little 
strength, little more 
Walter ! 

Yet through all my thoughts, through all 
my feelings, 


Was 


more 


courage, Poot 


ran a thread of unreality. I 
could have exclaimed with Mother Goose's 
historic Old Woman, “ lawk-a-mercy on 
me, this be none of I.” I couldn't vision 
the future, somehow, in such changed cit 
cumstances, when | looked forward 
to it most eagerly, argued myself that. it 
Was the right thing, the sane thing, the 
only thing to do, I couldn't quite feel that 
twas IT who was protagonist in this gro 
tesque double triangle ot emotions. 


Even 
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We had our quiet dinner, Lewis and I, 
and again he left me at my door. His 
last word was, “And you'll really do some- 
thing to-morrow ?” 


It was more of a com- 
mand than a question, but I did not resent 
it. He had the right to use that tone—J 
had yielded him that. 

“Yes, surely to-morrow,” I promised. 

There was a light in the living-room 
when I got upstairs, and I glanced within. 
Walter was there, lying on the sofa, a book 
in his hands, but palpably not reading. I 
had to speak to him. 

“Aren't you feeling well, Walter?” I 
asked, stopping at the door. I didn’t in- 
tend to go in. 

“Oh, I'm all right,” he said listlessly, but 
his voice belied him. 

“Ts anything the matter at the office?” 1 
went on perfunctorily. 

“Everything’s all right—as right as it 
ever is. A lot you care whether it’s right 
or not. Not that I blame you.” 

“Why, Walter——’ I began. 

He sat up and looked at me with troubled 
eves. “I’m a poor stick, Effie, a third-rater. 
Re- 
I'd be—and 


I wonder how you've ever stood me. 
member what I used to think 
you used to think so, too.” 

It was just what had been in my mind 
earlier in the evening. 


“There's not much use talking about 
that now, is there?” I asked and went on 
to my room. Doubtless Mollie was inac- 


cessible to-night, and that wes why he had 
In a gust of impatience 
I flung open the closet door, took out a 


couple of bags and began to put into them 


staved at home. 


my most personal belongings. I'd leave 
everything else, decided, even my 
cherished table.  ‘l'o-morrow, immediately 


after breakfast, I'd go to the hotel, as I 
had promised Tewis. 

Petty, 
me. I 


week in 


ridiculous details rose 
the maids for a 
hadn't enough ready 
money in my purse to do it. I'd have to go 
to the bank and come back. 


necessary, 


before must pay 


advance I 


Some of my 


clothes were at the cleaners they'd 
have to be phoned or written for. And I 
didn’t even know what hotel I'd go to—it 


must be quiet and respectable—may be the 
Chatham I’d go there, 
and get settled, then go downtown to 


but wait, I'd have to write to 


would be the best. 
see 


mv lawyers 


Walter. 
The absurdity of it, with Walter two 
rooms away, was patent. Yet if I went in 


and told him we might have a painful, 
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THE QUIVER 


long-drawn interview. No, Ld write. Ud 
write to-night, while he sat there, two rooms 


away, and meditated on hinisell as a tailure. 


1 opened my desk, picked up my pen. 


“My DEAR WALTER,—It 

much use going on as we are. 
We built 

interests, we have made a business partner- 

ship of marriage, we have, correctly speak 
ing, no home——” 


ms there is not 
Neither of 
up 


us is happy. have diverse 


Of all the stilted, roundabout begin- 
nings! Oh, why couldn't things like this 
be done in a big, free, evercoming way, a 
gesture of magnificence, instead of this 
niggling fashion. J] began again, 

“DeEaR WALTER,—I am going to leave 
you. You mean no more to me than I to 


you, and | know that you have found con 
solation elsewhere 
“Con 
no, I couldn't say that. 
I wasn’t going to Mollie 
Maver. Then it occurred to me that per- 
haps I'd better write nothing until I had 
consulted by lawyers —that there might be 
good legal reasons why if I announced my 
intention of that it) would 
make divorce dificult to get. 
Having found a good excuse for putting off 
the writing of that letter I was immensely 
relieved. 

was at this that 
Knocked on door. “Are you busy?” 
asked, opening the door. “Don't 
to come and—and talk 
me read vou—oh, 
ters——” 


The cheap yellow journal phrase! 
solation elsewhere 
about 


twit) him 


leaving him 


my more 


Walter 
he 
want 
let 
let 


moment 


you 
little 
Writing 


out 
two 


youre 


I pushed the letters I had begun into my 
dlotting book and closed it on them, taking 
“Walter,” | said swiftly, “do 
vou see any reason why we should goona 
we are doing ? 


resolution. 


Does it mean anything to 


you? Wouldn't vou like to be free from me 


so that vou could—provided Holden would 
let her divorce him marry Mollie Maver?” 

He showed neither surprise nor resent 
ment, and he did not make the answer J 
had expected, that IT would have sworn he 
would make. He was silent for a moment, 
then he said slowly, “I despise Mollie 


Maver, and all her kind.” 
“Then why have you been playing around 


with her?” 


“Voure not doing me the henour to be 
jealous, are vou, Ethie? That would be 
queer, What do you care about me now 2?” 

“You didn’t answer my question—-why 


have vou been playing around with Molli 


Maver, holding her hand in restaurants and 
all that sort of thine 2?” 
He smiled a funny litthe twisted smile 


“The man who goes out with Mollie has t 
hold her hand whether to or not 

she expects it. It dov mean anything, 
She's just a simpleton—I think you said so 


) 
he wants 


a long time ago, didn’t vou?’ 
“Well, then 
“Oh, a hungry man isn't particular about 


why 


clean food—don't vou know that? I had to 
have something, some sort of distrac- 
tion, or Vd have vone mad. It's to 
much, Ethe, to have vou turn from me 
and to feel myself a failure constantly. But 
don't vou forget that vou re partly to blame 
for my being a failure, though I'm a dog 
to remind you of it 


“What do vou mean?” 


“You know. 


It was vour work, vour busi 


ness It got vou awav from me. I was 
so bitterly jealous of vour work, Effie: | 
hated it so. Oh, ves, vou needn't rer 

me of how T behaved—there was that 

commission cheque of yours. You think I 
was vellow about that. Yes, and I knew 
I was. Sut some dev il, some perverse, hate 
ful devil seemed to drive me on to belittle 
it, to take it away from vou, to get back m 


power by robbing vou of vours. Your never 


forgave me for the wav IT acted about th 
cheque, never teall for ( 
times Ive wanted te tell you, t> own 
what a rotter Twas about it, but it stuck 
mv throat.” 

“Why do vou tell me now That x 
vears ago.” 

don't know—I don't know. It 
seemed that lately-—vou were farther awa\ 
from me than ever, that vou didn’t se 

that von alwavs looked past me inst 
at me. What a mess it all is! Efhe, ' 
had no right to take my self-respect aw 
from me. You should have stood by your 


bargain—-I'd have made a lot bigger man‘ 


myself if vou hadn't cramped me, insist 
on sharing what ought to have been m\ 
sponsibilitv. And we havent any children 
no—I was a coward there, too. 1 like 
our easy living, the freedom, the lack of 
ettort children would have -poiled 
I'm no good, Im weak—that’s what's 
matter with 1 And where you mg 


have strengthened me you've pulled 
down, You Know it 
Yes, I did know it. 
of * There's 
working ourselves all up about what's pés 
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und can't be changed. If you feel this way 
the only thing to do is to separate, and—and 


after a while you can find someone else who 
will be to you what | can’t be——” 
“Effie —Ettie—you don’t mean that. 
0 There isn’t any other woman in the world 
t for me but you—you, no matter what you 


5 do, no matter how we live. Oh, I've tried--- 
I'd have liked to find someone else, someone 
who'd be really interested in me, 


and loved me, even a little, and 
there are always plenty of women 


iv , ready and waiting for men who are 
i neglected and lonely, like me—-but 


there never was one who could hold 


a candle to you, love you, love 
A you. You’ve cheapened me, you've 
robbed me of what was my right 
as your husband, you've grown 
away from me and forgotten me, 
but I love you. I couldn't change. 
I never will try to again, for I see 
how foolish it is——-" He checked 
himself fearfully. “ Perhaps vou've 
found someone else, ke ttie pel haps 
you want to be free—is that it? 
God knows | woulda’t be surprised, 
and he’s probably a better man 
te than I am. He'd have to be a 


e better man than I am to hold vou, 
Effe. But he'd never love you 
more than I do.” 
He was silent a moment, and 
then went on in a lowered kev. “It 
you want to be free. Ethe, you 
shall be. Who am I to keep you 
’ ted to a nothing, a nobody, a 
might-have-been? If you'll be hap- 
pier away from me, vou shall be 
lappier. I love vou enouch for 
that, or for anything else, my dear. 
We haven’t been married, you and “* Walter,” | said swiftly, ‘do you see any reason 
I, only for that little while at first why we should go on as we are doing ?’” 
We've had a business partnet hip, 
" of a sort, and a home can’t be made that work—it ‘vas just what I felt I was made 
n way. Do vou think so, Effie? Do vou be to do.” | 
at neve we did the right thine?” He sighed. “I don’t know what made me 
“But, Walter, we couldn't help. it your go into all this to-night. [t’s been stewing 
sickness and the debts—remember ? It up inside me for a long time. And, I 
‘. forced us into it, And then rf meant what I said just now. If you want 
. of “After the debts were paid and we were to be free of me vou shall be. 1 won't 
the on our feet, that’s when we made our big stand in vour way.” 
ao You went on vorking, you paid — You have seen the bits of coloured glass 
ioht ‘ait the bills, and I let you do it. I don't in a kaleidoscope flung together, without 
me know, mavbe I couldn't have stopped vou — pattern, without meaning. And then, look- 
pi if Yd tried. But it’s my everlasting — ing in, the surrounding mirrors present 
vorst ame and regret that I didn’t trv. Effie, them in perfect symmeiry, in clear, appor- 
and cid You want me to try?” tioned design. So with mv tangled motives, 
pa ~ Sometimes, But, of irse, T loved th my halt pu , mv inuddled intentions. 
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Seen in the mirror of Walter's confession of 
failure, and the generosity of his love, they 
crystallized into shape—a shape far dit- 
ferent from what I had imagined, but as 
strange, as beautiful, and as promising. | 
knew now what I must do. 

“Walter,” I said, “we can't change what 
is past, but we can, if you want to, change 
the future, make it into something very dit 
ferent. We can have a home—we can have 
children—you can bear the full responsi 
bility of everything, if you want to. What 
I’ve taken away from you Tl give 
back—as much as I can. It won't be the 
same, but it will be better than to let things 
go on as they are. If I had known—if you 
had only told me before.” 

“You were so far away from me—you 
held me off so. And you were so complete 
and so happy as vou were—I was afraid 
I might lose you altogether. I didn't dare 
to force the issue. Cowardly again. Dear, 
do you mean this, truly? Won't you have to 
give up too much?” 

“Oh, Walter,” I cried, “don't ask ques- 
tions like that. I’ve said what I’d do. 
Grab me, and make me do it, before I 


change my mind.” 


No, it was not an easy thing to do. But 
it was right, and IT am satisfied. Walter 
does not know there ever existed such a 
person as Lewis Ewing, and probably never 
will know. To give up Lewis for a while 
seemed impossible to me, and his unhappi- 
ness, and the memory of the things he said 
to me, will be a reproach to me as long as 
I live. He was neither generous nor kind, 
and he had good reason to be neither. 1 
had promised him, and I had broken my 
promise. This | know—that he is a strong 
man and he will, as they say, “get over it.” 
Walter is a weak man and he could not 
spare me. In that illuminating talk with 
him I realized that, and I realized some- 
thing more—that it is the right and privi 
lege of the strong to be a strength to the 
weak as well as to themselves. That. is 
the way things go on in this world, and the 
longer I live the more I know it. 


1 said at the beginning of this story that 
I was on the eve of making over my life 
into something entirely different from all 
that it had been. That is so. What have 
I done? Nothing utterly drastic. Com. 
promise was bound to creep in. But here 
is the gist of it. We are living in a small 
city house that costs us less for taxes and 
interest and payments on the mortgage than 
the rent ot our apartment, and makes a 
permanent investment beside. We did not 
move to the suburbs—I am not one to 
believe that all the virtues flourish merely 
by the application of fresh air and incon- 
venient shops, nor have I much faith jn 
what is so freely labelled “God's great out- 
doors” to interest and content people who 
have lived an active, engrossed metropolitan 
lite. 

\nd I have not wholly given up my 
work, For two hours every morning I am 
at the studio, mostly in an advisory capa- 
city, and this keeps me trom too active a 
discontent, and diminishes by income to an 
amount at which Walter cannot cavil. | 
may add in passing that we are living 
Wholly on what he makes, and he works 
now as he worked in the old days, with 
renewed faith and contidence in himself. 

Before very many more wecks pass there 
will be another member of our home, the 
third in the old-fashioned sort of domestic 
triangle. I may have to give up my work 
wholly then—I don’t know. I will if my 
baby needs me. He's not going to have one 
bit less of his mother than he requires. | 
am not afraid. I am sure he is going to 
be as lovely and as lusty as Louise's chil- 
dren, and he will have character—the fact 
that his mother put aside her own gratifica- 
tion and willed him into being will give 
him that. 

Most of my friends and acquaintances are 
amazed at my domestic revolution. And 
Veevee asked me curiously, “But how cat 
you endure giving up vour job, Efhe, right 
when you were in the height of your suc 

To which | answered amiably, “I’m not 
I've merely found 


giving up my job, Vee. 
a new and better one 
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Before they Go 
to School 


The Mother as Educator 
By 
Muriel Wrinch 


This is the first of a series of articles which Miss Wrinch (National 
Froebel Union Higher Certificate, part author Mothers and Babies,” 
etc.) has promised to contribute to these pages. 


“When a child comes the parents are forced 
to start over the round of human interests and 
thought once more. Before they lived it as 
children; now they live the cycle as grown 
men and women. No matter how completely 
a woman has given up music she will one day 
find herself singing when she holds her baby 
in her arms. <As she recites Mother Geose and 
the fairy and folk-lore tales, she moves through 
the path of man’s upward progress, led by the 
child, but with the life and understanding of 
adult years. As she walks with her child in 
the garden and in the fields, she is drawn to 
a new interpretation of the world of nature. 
Few things can so broaden, quicken and en 
rich the intellectual life as growing up with 
nes children.”—/arl /arnes. 


But in addi- 
tion to all her other work, some people 


HE mother as educator 


will say, how can one expect her to act 


teacher to her children? What are the 


schools for ? 


More than Mere Teaching 


Every true mother will know however, 


that her work as educator involves far more 


1 mere teaching, and runs through all 
care of her children. Education, as Her- 


tt Spencer used to say, is preparation for 
complete living, and as such includes not 
only menial, but also moral and_ physical 
traming, Every true mother will know, 
too, that the school can but supplement the 
early educational work done at home. The 
Veriest baby who attends kindergarten is 
aready partially educated His contact 
deputy, during 


the first few years has caused him to estab 


With his mother, or with het 


abits of thought and action which will 


through life The mother of the 


is largely responsible for 
itlook, She is almost wholly 


his mental 

responsible 

the formation of his charact By the 
} } } } 

‘ tour he has learned either to be 

Medient or d 


age oO 
sohbedie heerf 
lsobedient, cheerful or sulky, 
Ndependent o1 help] t} 


helpless, enthusiastic about 


around him, or 


ha 


letharg in his 
every-day life Phi 1s 
G@irectly the reen}s 
ectly the result of the work of the woman 
1737 


who has stood in the mother’s relation to 
the child. 

All through past ages the education of 
the young children of the race was a recog- 
To the mother 
in primitive times was given the responsi- 


nized part of woman’s work, 


bility of the upbringing both of the boys and 
girls until they were nine or ten years of 
age. In ancient Greece and Rome the 
mother of the household devoted a great 
deal of attention to her children until they 
went to school, In the middle centuries the 
sons of noble houses were sent to act as 
pages to the chdatelaines that the boys might 
learn from these great ladies the graces and 
Froebel, the educational 
nineteenth century, pro- 
claimed the importance of the mother’s in- 
fluence in early education. 


the art of living. 
pioneet of the 


And there are very good reasons why the 
mother is the best educator and the home 
the best environment for the child at least 
up to the age of six or seven, good reasons 


“experts” can never quite take her 


why 
place. 


What the Child Needs 


The greatest need of the child during the 


early vears of his life in the big, new, 
puzzling world is a sense of security and 


stability. This, above all things, the mother 


can supply. The mother is a comfortable, 
there-all-the-time person, who can always 


The child 


knows instinctively that she has a personal 


be relied upon in emergencies. 


interest in his welfare, and his trust in het 
gives him a quiet feeling of serenity, so that 
he can begin to build his house of life with 
a mind at peace. There is no doubt that 
the lives of many modern children are ren 
dered much too complicated by the number 
them 
different 
subjects all with different ideals and dif- 


of the people in authority over 


nurses, governesses teachers of 


ferent outlook, 
It ] note worthy that the child’s ow? in- 
terest les in the home. Froechel showed how 
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the child’s inter first fecused in him- 
self, may be led gradually outwards in eve: 


ests, at 


widening circles. He becomes interested in 


the house and furniture, in the preparation 


of meals, in the kitchen utensils, in’ the 
work of the inmates of the house. <A 
little later he extends his interest to the 
garden and the work of the gardener, 
later still to the fields that surround his 
home, the village or town in which he 
lives. The child should be allowed to 


explore the possibilities of the home, and 
to understand the principles governing this 
little community, before being brought into 
contact with a more complicated environ- 
ment. 

As he from 
to physical independence the toddler's first 
In our village 
there is a white-headed baby, a particularly 
delightful) specimen of the two-year-old. 
“Where's Hilda?” I asked her ten-year-old 
sister the other day, as I passed the cottage. 
“Hilda? Oh, she’s upstairs helping mother 
to make the beds,” the little girl. 
Thus is Hilda learning to fit into her own 
place in life hy to take her 
tiny share in the work of the house. Het 
little efforts than help 
her mother, vet 
efforts that Hilda finds, quite unconsciously, 
her place in the home community. 


helpless baby hood 


rows 


wish is “to help mother.” 


said 


sue is 


may hinder rather 


it is through making these 


Incidental Learning 

We must :emember, too, before consign- 
ing the education of our babies too readily 
the child 


incidentally formally. 


t the vouneg learns 
The 
world around him is still new to the toddler, 
and he learns all the time. 
to him to a special to 
handwork Nature-study, to dance 


run for three hours, and then to 


school, tha 
rather than 
It is not natural 
learn 
and 
pend the 


to go 


room 
and 


rest of the day in mental inactivity. No 
mother who sends her child to a kindet 
garten should consider that che has then 


vr all the 


She 


settled once and f his 
early education. 
ciples of the kindergarten for the 


day. She 


que stion ot 


must apply the prin 


rest of 


must remember also that there 


some work which the mother can do for 


iS 
her children which no one else car 


She can help them to build up strong 


sturdy bodies Little mental or moral pro 
gress is possible unles Md physical habits 
are established M m ers do not fail 
in this side of the vork Phey undet 
stand the importance of right food and ex 


ercise, abundant sleep and fresh air. 


5 


Sex Education 
One important part of physical education 


13. however, often overlooke 1, 
is to 
healthy and reverent 
Let 
muscles: let 


The mother’s 
he child to take 


work also train t a 


new of the functioy 


her teach him to tak 


of the body. 


pride 


in sturdy 


5 soon as possible to attend to his phys 


needs himself, and to delight in his ind b 
pendence; let her teach him a few of : 
eurhythmic exercises of Ja ques Dalcroze t 
Above a 
him to observe the facts *? 
child has seen th 


help him to walk gracefully. 
let her encourage 
of Nature. The 
dark, sticky leaves of the 
unfurl to show the tender leaves with n, the 
child who has seen the litt 
the seed box of a flower, 
an understanding of 
which exists between the 
baby. 
We 


sex education of our children, but in realit 


who 


horse-chestnut by 


le green seeds in 


human mother and 


hear so much nowadays about th 


the little ones need far more a careful 
tender presentation of the facts of mot! 


hood. Sex as such does not. interest 
little child, but early he shows a natur 
curiosity as to whence he came. Edu 
of this type cannot be given by an “ex 
Only the educator who is with the child 
his every-day life can ch e the 9 


moment to help the cl 


The Habit of Success 

Another 
education is the training 
Too 


come to schoo 


very important 


of the child int 


iften when ev 


ney 


habit of success, 


children have alread 


formed the habit of <itting down under 
difficulties. This is partly because 
have found the duties of the grown-up 
too complicate 1 for their understanding 


too arduous for their strength, part 


cause they have not b ven tasks 
help them to develop concentration 
powe ( aren a 
mall pieces of work to do which it is " 
within their powe to attain—the « 
me animal, litthe commissions at one s 
while he goes to anothet ne 
help them to gain confidence in ‘ 
she rt \ 


powers If knows, too, of 


vebel and Dr. Monte iri she will ! 


o provide them with mental oc ‘ 
able to their stage of development, 
will help them to develop will power a 


independence in tac kling ditticulties. I 
been known practi 
Montessori’s exercise with he! 


children have 


Madame 
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to this knowledge. 
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wooden cylinders forv/y times when they 
were given the material without being 


formally set to the task. The secret of the 
training of the child in concentration and 


persistence in the early years is to provide 
for him material which interests him so 
much that he develops the habit of 
‘tention almost unconsciously. The old- 
fashioned disciplinarian spoke of “breaking 
the child's will.” The modern education- 
ist knows that the child’s will is waiting 
to be formed during the first few years of 
life 


ut, 


Developing the Child’s Imagination 

The mother’s attitude to mental occupa- 
tion is of great importance. The small child 
is naturally intensely interested in and en 
thusiastic about life. If his parents are 
keenly interested in Nature study, music, 
reading, the child’s mental outlook will be 
fresh and keen. When the time comes for 
“lessons” he will tackle them eagerly, es- 
pecially if he has a groundwork in the vari 


13 subjects at home. If the mother 
develops the child’s interest in literature 
and books—by telling him wonderful myths 


and weaving for him beautiful stories, for 
nstance--not only is she developing his 
magination and helping him to form sources 
f entertainment within himself, she is also 
stering in him the desire to read. He 
las areal eagerness to discover the meaning 
f the strange black marks on the page of 
the book, and consequently when he begins 

learn gives all his energy to doing so. 
r again, if the mother begins to teach the 
‘hild to sing little songs in the nursery, 


teaches him to march and run in tune to 
lusic, helps him to interpret it by move- 
ments of his hody, the child beginning piano 
r violin lessons later on will be willin 


tO 


practise scales and exercises because music 
already means something in his life. 


Mental and Moral 


These few examples of the scope of the 


ther’s work in mental training, in de 
veloping concentration and will-power and 
agerness to learn, show how closely mental 
nd moral training are connected. Moral 
Yaining is certainly not the least important 


side of early education. 
There are certain qualities which we can 
expect even in the tiniest child Cheerful 
ness, kindness, obedience ly can show, and 
= will be quick to develo 


sees ch 


erfulness, kindne and obedience 


p these traits if 


1in the home. “Good home train 


ing,” says Dr. Lyttelton, the late head- 
master of Eton, “means bringing up 
children in surroundings which quietly and 
persistently illustrate the principles taught 
by word of mouth.” 

The teaching of obedience, in particular, 
is important. Many children get the idea 
that obedience is expected only of children, 
and they long to be grown up _ because 
they imagine they will be free from the 
shackles of law, But if their parents are 
humble enough to show their children that 
they, too, are striving to please God, that 
they, too, sometimes find it difficult to do 
the right thing, but that they do try to do it, 
then the child will grow up filled with a 
reverence for law, which will help him to 
make a success of life in the deepest sense 
of the word. 


Providing an Environment 

In this short essay it is impossible to write 
at any length on the big question of moral 
training and discipline. But there is no 
doubt that the most fundamental principle is 
to help the child to understand that his 
mother and father are working with him 
in order to help him to develop as well as 
he possibly can. Early moral education is 
positive in its character. The ideal mothe: 
provides an environment in which the child 
has favourable opportunities to develop his 
good points; she gives the bad traits no 
chance to develop. She helps the child to 
practise real religion in his own life even 
before he is old enough to appreciate definite 
instruction. Further, her knowledge of her 
own character and that of her husband 
places her in a particularly favourable posi- 
tion to create an environment suitable for 
her own particular child. 

The work of the mother is, indeed, skilled 
work. Not only must her character be such 
that she can demonstrate in actual practice 
to the child the great principles of religion, 


concentration, industry she teaches by word 


of mouth: she also needs a definite mental 
ipment if she is to tackle her work in- 
telligently. She needs a knowledge of 


physiology, child nature and psychology. 
She needs also an elementary knowledge of 
educational method and of the principles of 


Froebel and Montessori if she is to teach the 


child Nature studv, music and handwork in 
the early vears before he eoes to school. 
Most of these subjects can be obtained 
from readin \ list of good books will be 
found at the end of this article Child 
psychology is a matier of studying the in- 


| — 
nd 
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dividual child as well as of reading. The 
mother must watch her child at play, in the 
bath, doing his handwork, feeding his 
the real 


pets 


if she is to see meaning of what 
she reads, 

There is really no work the motherh vod, 
interpreted in its widest sense, for the in 
telligent and educated woman. The bring 
ing up of children satisfies het emotionally, 
spiritually, intellectually. Of course, if a 
woman looks after her children only from 
the physical point of view, the work de- 
generates into drudgery; but if she brings 
knowledge and kill to her task she finds an 
outlet for Could 


there be any subject more interesting than 


all sides of her nature 


the nature of play to the theorist? Or any 
theme more engrossing than the ethics of 
punishment to the moralist?> Or anv occuna 
tion more fascinating to the craftswoman 
than basketry or weaving ot bead-work ? 
\ll these subjects have a direct bearing on 
the education of young children Could 


there be any stimulus more valuable to 
development and strengthening of character 
than the thought that a child takes vou 
a3 his guide in all he does? Could there be 
any greater emotional happiness for a 


woman than to see her baby taking his fi 


little halting steps or het 
first 


child reading his 


from a book? There is no in- 


cannot be 


word 
terest that satisfied through your 
work with your children: no piece of know- 


ledge that cannot be used: 


energy that cannot be utilized, 


The Question of “ Rights” 
The feminists proclaim on all sides to-day 


that every woman has a right to in- 


dividuality, to freedom, to self expression. 


This is true. Every woman has this right. 


She must be free. She must be on equality 
with men 

But what is the basis of these much 
vaunted “right Independence is a 


bigger thine than economic independ 


ence; it is the power to do work of real 
value in the 
life and happiness and a certain mea 


freedom from care 


sure 
equality does not mean 
mere similarity; Woman can do some thin: 


better than Man, just as 


Man can do somne 


things better than Woman. The husband 
and wife who truly believe jn equality ¢o 
Into a partnership in which each brin rs dif 


ferent qualincations, each 
work for the firm The w 
vides real nurture for he; 


does 


different 
who pro 


Cannot 


man 


children 


be “lowe; ” I nierior ” ty 


Who 


makes possible the environment in whi 
they can be nurtured. As 


for self CXxpression 
the individual who does work for which | 
titted 


specially supplements} 
by ading 


natural 


ane 
gitts observatioy 
and training és expressing himself, 
There is an idea abroad to-day that wor 
in the home is of a lowet ' 


than work outside. Sut 


order intellectua 
that is only try 
the woman in the home takes a narrow vie 
of her motherhood, and acts merely as t 
physical attendant of her children instead 
as educator. Education js a skilled job, 

Let the woman who has no gift for w 
with children by all means use her 
in other fields. But let. the Woman \ 
finds her happiness with her babies rea] 
the dignity of her work as 
can be no ere 


cnerg 


educ itor. The 
ater vocation than that 
training individuals to become good citizen 
strong in body, honest 
and sturdy of cha he mother y 
holds these ideals before her in her lal 


work of national 
work, moreover, that no one 


and keen in n 
racter 


doing Importance 


eise cand 


well as she. 
Bcoks for Mothers 
The Physical Care of the Chila.—* Comm 
Sense in the Nursery.” Craris 
(Christopher), 
Child Psychology. “Children’s Ways.” P 


SULLY (Longmans, Green and Co ). 
“The Biography of Baby.” 


SHINN (Riverside Press) be 

the development of a child up toa r 
“Five Vears or lhereabouts 

GARET DkRUMMOND (Dent) 

Moral Lraining.—" The orper Stone of | 
tion.”  Lyrren DAD | 
hams) 

Principles of Froebel’s “I 


of Man.” 


Religious * The Little Chil 
Bible.” Edited by Sirk Arritr () 
Coren, R. Grover and. others 
bridge University Press) 

Vature Study The Fairvland of Living 
Rictarp Kearton (Cassell) 


“The Adventures of 
KEARTON (Cassell) 
Strange Vales Dicky 
RICHARD KEARTON (Cas 
“Little Nurseries in) the 
CRAWFORD (ROTLS.) 
Flandwork ‘Weaving 
Occupation 


Jack Rabbit.”’) Richa 


Bird Lat 
Fields.” Marto 


and Other Pleas 
POLKINGHORNE (Cassell) 


Kindergarten Occnpations The  Childret 

Paradise ” (Milton Bradley and Co.) 
“Child Life Our Schools.” Mabe 

BROWN (Geo, Philip and Son) 

Songs ‘In Songland with Children.” Cart 
BONNER (Pilgrim Press) 

Montessori Wor Montessori’s Ow! 

(Heimemann) 


Handbook ” 
The Psychol 
Makcaket | 


Lumber 


Number 


Teaching 


Hlarra} 


and 
RUMMONI 


80 
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= VAILABLE in many editions, wit 
wide choice of renderings, and wi 
every device of attractive presentation, 


THAT 


Ly Rev Arthur Pringle 


Christ and 
His Bible 


lions, with a 


with 


1¢ Bible is still comparatively little read 

ur day. And this applies not only to people 

without any avowed interest in religion, but 

toa significantly large proportion of regular 
Could a plebis ite be taken 


1urch-goers, 
oncerting to 
read- 


m the subject, it would be dis« 
! small 


liscover the actual 
ng of the Bible and, 


amount olf 
which is more to the 
int, the smaller amount of intelliyent and 


nterested understanding of its contents. 


A National Misfortune 
On any showing, this neg 


Bible 


grave loss 


lect of the 
lor it must mean 


-amuis! 


ortune 


>community to cut itself off from such 


upreme source of spiritual and moral 


timulus. If we do that, we are like men 
trying to slake sullied and 


idequate streams when a reservoir of life- 


thei, thirst at 
clving water is within their reach 

In addition, there is the subsidiary but 
mportant question of the literary value of 
Bible. No thoughtful person needs to 


reminded of the debt that 1 ne] sh litera 


ture is under to the ton ind quality. of 
Scripture style And this point uns em 
hasis from the fact that we are livine in 
an age m cl FIVEN Lo slipshod and collo 


quial speech. Fon for ill, the day of 


ood Of 


arefully dignified utterance and the build 
Ing up of ornate or beautiful pero Is has, 
the time being, passed. Th i pplies, in 
‘he main, to the pulpit, the po al plat 
rm and every kind of public utterence 


', Of course, it brings with it a gain in 


Otten, too, an aided 


man directness cence 
reality. But equally certain is the corre 
sponding danger of our dosing the charm 
and potency which laneuage alwavs com 
hands when t ! n li beautiful ear 
ents, And, in our drab prosaic age, can 


Ve afford to miss that Such a question 
OWN answer; and it means 


that, were 
literary value al ne, to neclect the 


Bible is to deprive ourselves of a 
treasure, 
And, of 


mendously 


unique 
course, this deprivation is tre 
when the 
considered; for, 


accentuated religious 
whatever out 
there is, confessedly, 
supreme moral and 
Bible. Why, then, is 
want to see and to 
point of view of the 
person, 


aspect 1s 
theories of inspiration, 
no question as to the 
value of the 

read ? l 
from the 
thoughtful 


spiritual 
it not 
state the case 


more 


who is inevit- 
ably perplexed by the divergent pronounce- 
ments ot 


ordinary 


theological experts as to what is 
meant by the inspiration of Scripture, 
must be faced 
longer possible for educated 


that it is no 
ople to hold 


inspiration, 


The fact 


the theory of verbal 
which, 
means 


plenary 
logical conclusion, 
that not only every part of the Bible, 


carried to. its 
hut every passage and every word, is equally 
may mean, But, 
now is, it had at 
nient. It made 
who, 
religion, are un 


inspired-—-whatever that 


impossible as that view 
least the merit of being conve 


things easy for the numerous class 


especially in matters of 


willing to tax their thinking powers. The 


necessity of discrimination, of using theii 

ween this and 

this sort, 

anvthing to avoid it 


own judement, of deciding bet 
that, is unconyenial to people of 
who will do almost 
that the 


But others, of the wiser kind, know 


problem must be faced 
What is the Eest Way ? 
What, then, is the best wav of meeting 

? It can be, and has been, approached 


them h 


along several lines, each of elpful; 
but there is one- and this, as IT believe, the 
most 


nevlected For Christians, 


helpful--which has strangel 
and for serious 
eenerally, it would seem that. the 


people 
first thought in this connexion must be 


ascertain the 


examp| as B ble 
ermon after sermon, and read book aft 
book, on this subject vithout findine this 


source of euidance so much as referred to 


x 
| 
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So far as can be gathered, comparatively 


few people realize that the Oid Testament 


Was, to all intents and purposes, the Bible 
of Christ: that it was to Him supremely the 
Scripture, just as both Testaments are to us. 
And careful reading of the Gospels shows 
that in Christ’s attitude to His Bible there 
are remarkably apposite suggestions as to 
how we should answer the questions that 
Indeed, it 
would scarcely be too much to say that on 


press themselves on us to-~lay. 


no subject is the mind of the Master more 
fully revealed. This will, I think, becom 
clear if we take certain points in turn. 


How Christ used His Bible 

It is, for example, plain that, under the 
stress and perplexity of temptation, Christ 
fell back on the Old Testament for strength 
and guidance. In the account of what is 
distinctively called the temptation, it is 
noteworthy that three specific lines of attack 
are countered by as many references to 
Scripture, No one can miss the significance 
of that. If words mean anything, it im 
plies that, in one of the great crises of His 
life, Christ found in His Bible what He 
could find nowhere else. With all His 
conscious intimacy with God and His imme 
diate contact with the divine spirit, He could 
not dispense with the written word, the 
record of revelation and experience in other 
days. 

Only by dehumanizing the narrative, and 
robbing it of all reality, can this be denied. 
But see what it carries with it. It at once 
raises the question for everyone who takes 
his life seriously, “Can I, in facing my 
temptations, dispense with an aid that was, 
apparently, necessary to Christ?” And, of 
course, the question gains added point from 
she fact that the New Testament as wel! as 
the Old constitutes our storehouse and 
armoury. For all of us the ordeal is taxing 
enough to make us eagerly avail ourselves 


of any reinforcement, and, not least, of the 
counsel and experience of those who have 
been in the field befo: us, 


What Attitude Shall We Adopt ? 
Limits of space forbid the elaboration of 
any one point, but readers will be able to 
fill in the outline from their own reflection 
and experience, 
serves specially careful attention in view 


second point d 


present-day perplexities, What attit 
ought we to adopt towards those parts of 
Old Testament that are frankly legendary 


Great harm is done when it jis insisted that 


t 


literal acceptance, for instance, of thes: 


he 


Christian fat 


t 


h 


1s 


bound up w 


of Jonah and of Lot’s wife. 
But 
matter 


that He accepted the 


j } 


and nere 
what are 
reference to these 


we. 


thereto 


’ 


comes the crux 


to make of Christ's 


we 


m as literally true, 


ist do the san 


ith the 


esr Does it mei 


little reflection will show that this is ne] 


Peasonanie nor necessary, 


} 


home 


nearers 


th 


e moral 


lessons and the s 


In a way that His 
would understand, He was driving 


ruth conveyed by those stories, and such 


use of them by no means implied His belief 
that a man was really swallowed by a whal 
or that a woman was turned into a pillar 
salt. 
When a modern speaker or writer e 
allusion to Ho 


his point with 
Shakespeare or any 


no one supposes that, by so doing, he s 
ecosts their historical truth. His one « 
cern is to drive home his lesson with 
reference that evervone will appreciate and 
that it would be childish to misunderstand 


an 


¢ 


Channels of Truth 


te 


What is of practi 


learn from 


parab 
and that when we reject any narrative 


] 


ics 


al 


hris 


familiar legend o 


importance is 


t that legen 


may be valuable channels o 


nfor, 
mer 


£ ey 


“only a legend” we may be missing | 


of enduring worth 


Testament 


speaking of para 


imap 


ressive 


legend 


} lag be 


} 


and myth 


stories 


an 


Both in His use 
1 own 
our Lord give 


bles, 


reminder 


of how pictu 


of 
onstan 


re 


can, in every tim 


vehicles of divine revelat 


a word, Christ leaves us without ex 


thinking that inspiration can only come 
men through literal history and cold! 


and 


helpfulness 


t 


realize t 


otherwise leave 


\ third point, of 


( 


character of revelation. 


concerning the 


we 


} 


vie 


Vella 


wat 


on 
n 


re 


n 


hy 


vou.” 


how 


men 


an 


ryt 
yt 


rd it as 
idually « 
(jod 
them o 


f 


irom ag 


in 


There 


rang 


how « as 


on of th 


The bearing of 


nee 


we 


think o 


the 
unexp! 


rd of how me 
1 to higher al 


as jealous 


n hav 


rd tr 


petty 


of the 
a> 
In 
tn opens up wide reache: 
| 
ve that we mig 
particular interest to 
is I tence on the progres 
| hee lucate 
ml ( laracter and ways. “Tt wa 
an old time... out [sa 
our Lord’s declaration 
of to ave, the truth co! 
to thi ybility to re 
it; the human level rises, 
| 
camcem divine level rises also. 
this is obvious. No long! 
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vindictive, “because it is in the Bible”; we 
which ascribe these 
crude and 
which men slowly 


know that the passage 


qualities to God bel ne to false 


stages of thought, out- 
toatl and which were finally superseded by 
of Christ It is difti- 
which our 


the } erfect revelation 


shock 


cult for us to imagine the 
Lord gave to the Jews ot 
He thus made ze that their Scrip- 
not he level of in- 
spiration, and, espe ially, that every part of 
light of His 


His time, when 


them real 


tures were all on 1 same 


them was to be judged in the 
own revelation of the F 


ather. 


Why should we hesitate for a moment 
to grasp the relief and enlightenment that 


} 2 
such a VieW Orings: 


Carrying this lamp of 


euidance with us, we can explore the most 
dificult regions of Scripture and breathe 


freely and healthily, Instead of worrying 
ourselves with perplexing thoughts of God 


instead of vainly trying to reconcile cruelty 
and injustice with the eternal love, we can 


make allowance for humanity’s groping after 
t 


the truth in the darkness and twilight, and 


trace the gradual preparation for the dawn 

Christian revelation Such a view 

n the Bible a new book, and enables 

to read it with an intelligence and a 
ippiness hitherto unknown. 


The Bible That Is Being Written 
Nor is this all that Christ 


gives us in this 
mnexion. Not only does He thus stimulate 
s to gain the utmost from the Bible that 
nas been written, He reminds us of our 


grand herita 


ty stall 


ge and share in the Bible th. 
! 


emg written, His di 


that He has many things to sav to them 
wh; } 

Which they cannot vet “beat and He en 
rages them to look for the ever-growine 


truth which Is to be 


revealed to them by the 
pint as the 


davs go by. What 
that inspirati 
I 

fined to no ho yk or 
to be 
perplexity 


is this 
but to sav mtinuous, « 


place or time, but ever 


eady given in thei 


need and 


rati 
Pall 


supreme—record of «ij 


ard its covers as in 
operation of God's 


THINGS THAT MA TTER 


understand Christ, and to 
to an 


shut ourselves up 
We do not 
f the past until 
according to our different 
the inspiration is ours 


impossible narrowness. 


appreciate INspiration 
we realize 


circumstances, 


same 
n the present, 


will be a great day for religion when 


learn to re-open their Bibles with 
Christ’s guidance and example thus before 
them. What misund 
destroyed, what 


men 


erstanding will then be 
needless perplexities and 
stumbling-blocks removed, with what sane 
and happy will and 
learned alike this rediscovered 
treasure ! 
When we thus once more become a Bible- 
le, the reaction will be felt all 
Religious thought will shed 
off its extravagances and superstitions, and 
the 


experience simple 


enter into 


ading peop 


he line. 


along i 


practice of religion will gain a whole- 
someness and virility that must make short 
work of shallowness and pretence. 


the 


Having, 
Written word 
from the hands of Christ, we shall feel the 


it 


as it were, received again 
real of the divine spirit in such a way as 
our day, at least, has never known. 


<je 

The Quotzt'on 

To the Bible men will return; and why ? 
Because they cannot do without it. Because 
hbeing’s end and aim, and 
to righteousness, and 
iehteousness is revealed in the Bible. For 
well return to the 
just as a man who tried to give up 


ha PPIness ws Ol 


hap 


PLe 


hible, 


TEASON WEN 
food, thinking it was a vain thing and he 
; do without it, would return to food; 
or a man who tried to give up sleep, think- 
it was a vain thing and he could do 


without it, 


lee Pp. 


\IATTHEW 
THE PRAYER 

Lord, Who hast caused all Holv 
Scriptures to be written for our learning, 
grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest them, that by 
patience and comfort of Thy Holy Word we 
inav embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which Thou hast given 

us in our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


would return to 


ARNOLD. 


= 
= 
ving 
ch 
Tees 
con | 
0 
ul 
. 
ssit » 
Unless we understand and acceem this, we 
have failed to eracn 
ai lave failed to grasp the full sienificance of 
hat of the Bible Fo think of 
nav 1 } 
the Bible as the only — even though it be the 
revelation. to re 
‘ P| any way confining the 
ation spirit, this Is to mts : 
LIS 
ty 3 
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lain Jane 
cNab 


ANE’S father born twenty 

miles from Edinburgh, but Jane was 

born and brought up in the house next 
to the mill on Willow Street in Camrun 
Mills. Sandy McNab the 
silent, kindly man, always greyed over with 
flour, homesick all his life for the heather 
of Scotland and with almost as much Scotch 
in his speech now, when Jane was twenty- 
six, as there had been the day he landed, 


was about 


was miller 


a 


Jane was very like her father. A plain 
girl—nondescript, sandy hair; treckles; 
wide, friendly mouth; square chin; big 
frame. Oniy her warmly beautiful grey eves 
redeemed her from homeliness. She was 


slow, too, of speech, and, when she did talk, 
her father’s Scotch rugeedness of words 
crept in and made what she said plain to 


match the face of her as she said it. 

She had gone to school in) Camrun 
Mills, too big for her grace, too big 
for her seat, too big for her clothes. The 
other boys and girls married or got out 
of the small town to do things in the 
outside world Elsie Butler married Seth 
Haight, who kept on in his father’s hard 
ware store Margaret Manning married 


John Clark from Canisteo, a science teacher 
in the high-school there. 
to the job of 
and then 
Miller lo 
Harmon 


Clair Ferguson 


worked up station master in 


back and 
his 


or 


Hornell, came got 


Hortense share 


Success, 


Felicia became more less an 


authority 
from 


and 
Christmas 


decoration 
York only for 

weeks ino the) summer. 
But Jane, who had gone to school with them 
all, had neither 
for herself. She in the place on 
Willow Street and was keeper of het 
house. 


on interior 


New 


couple of 


came 
home 
and a 


married nor made a name 


staved on 


father’s 


No one expected anything different of 
her. Folks liked her and depended on her, 
but for all that there was no denying that 
she was plain No one counted on het 
eventually being married and having het 
own home. Perhaps that was partly her 
fault. She never let anvone know that she 
was counting on it. When any of the girls 
tried to pry into her intimate dreams, it 


A Scottish Story 
By 
Nelia Gardner White 


was as though a mist came over a we 

loved, familiar hillside. 
Nevertheless, Jane had had 

when she was a slip of a girl. 


hopes 
There was 
Jane’s room. Her fat! 

had fashioned it himself, had laboured jor 
weeks to make it And in it wer 
the linens Jane’s mother had brought 
from Scotland, sheets and_ pillowcases 
tablecloths, all with a 
“M.”  Jane’s big hands were not at hor 
fussing with 
stitch she 
cause the home 
demanded it. 
though, when the other girls displayed the 
handiwork. 


her 


a chest of oak in 
pertec 
fine 


n 
an 


embroidered 


linen, but even 
beautiful exactness { 
she had built in her heart 
She never showed the things, 


needle and 


did with 


Perhaps her hopes — wer 


dominated, even then, by the 


of the plain face that looked at her fro: 


remembran 


the mirror. There was the chest 
patched quilt of grey silk and another of 
soft cream challis. centr 
piece with a little border of wild 1 
Runners with delicate little cross-stitch de 
signs. Fine edging—vards of it—for 
tains. 

If a man could have seen Jane sittr 
alone by her bedroom window with the | 
of linen in her hands, her fingers sti 
ing with loving patience, her grey ¢ 
luminous with dreams—he would hi 
loved her. Or if he could have known | 
in her kitchen—for she liked the 
far more than the needlecraft. Her he 
always warmed to the row of kettles, 
scoured, along the wall. 

There wa also the earden. Not 


vegetable garden—though that was a satis 
fying spot, too, with its rows of onions al 
beets and peas and its weedless, fresh-hor 
corn and potatoes but the flower garder 
Jane's hands seemed to coax miracles 
bloom from drv, brown bulbs and tiny seeds 

\ll around the front of the house we 
ferns—ferns that Jane had dug herself fror 
Some cool, damp spot and tran planted with 
out the ferns ever knowing that they wert 
no Joneer at home vervone liked to ¢ 
by MeNatb’s house summer, And the 
used to de ype nd on Jane for flowers in chur! 
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ite 


every Sunday. But no man ever came upon 
her knecling there in the garden, patting 
the earth gently into place with tender 
fingers, talking in a whisper to little sprouts 
of ereen just showing above the black earth. 

Usually when people saw Jane she was on 
her way to the post office, neat but rather 
stiff in the pink gingham that made all her 
freckles stand out in ugly brownness. Or 
at a club meeting where her fingers showed 
none of the grace that seemed to inspire 
them as they worked over things for the oak 
chest. Or in church where—a capable, big 
woman, always a little overheated in her 
blue silk—she sat beside her father or taught 
She nearly 
always “filled in.” She was, of course, only 
“filling in” as the woman in her father’s 


a class for someone absent. 


house. 

Sometimes she played the church organ 
when there was no one else to do it, and she 
baked extra cakes when someone failed to 
contribute at the church suppers. She often 
substituted at the schoolhouse when the 
regular teacher was ill. And when _ her 
father was too tired she had taken his re- 
port, as church treasurer, to the meetings 
of the church council. 

When Jane was twenty-five she stopped 
making things for the beautiful carved 
chest. Not that she thought she was too old, 
though most of the Camrun Mills folks mar- 
ried younger, but because of a blow that 
had struck at her dreams. She had over- 
heard someone savy : 

“Let's ask Jane McNab to take charge 
of the circulating librarv. She wen’t run 
of and get married at a minute's notice, 
leaving everything all mixed up. She's too 
old and plain to marry now, anyway !” 

That was a bitter night for Jane. She 
had been working on a guest towel. She 
put it away in the chest, the “M” half 
embroidered, and she did not take it out 
again. She looked at herself a long time 
in the glass and knew that the neighbour 
had spoken the truth. Her father heard 
her in the long middle-night hours, pacing 
back and forth as a man would pace. Once 
he crept from his bed and out into the hall- 
Way, pausing before her door. But he was 
ever slow to show his feelings, and he went 
hack to his own room without speaking. 
He muttered as he ¢ rept back into bed, help- 
lessly, against someone unknown: 

“The cowards—tae hurt my ain bairnie ! 

But she served his breakfast the next 
Morning with her usual eood cheer and even 
laughed at some trick of the dog's. There 
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was the regulation blue bowl of flowers on 
the table. All was as it had been, and 
Sandy McNab, watching her keenly through 
the meal, almost decided it had been his 
fancy, that measured pacing back and forth. 
Her life was not noticeably different after that. 
She only spent a little more time with her 
flowers, a little more time over the cooking, 
a little more time reading. The dream 
time was quickly swallowed up as though 
it had never been a part of the busy day. 

One night Sandy McNab came home late 
from the mill. He sat down at the table 
and waited a few minutes before helping 
himself to food, as if he were too tired 
to eat. 

“Tired, father? Jane’s voice, brusque 
sometimes to others, was always tender for 
her father. 

“It’s been a verra tee-dious day!” said 
Sandy. “The carload o’ flour tae unlift an’ 
a’. My auld shoulders willna stand the 
strain ony mair! An’ noo th’ board meeting 
th’ night!” 

“Why, I'll go if you want me to!” 
Jane. 

Sandy looked at her gratefully. 

“Will ve? Jane—you’re a guid lass—a 
guid lassie!” 


” 


offered 


So, after the supper dishes were washed, 
Jane took off the pink gingham, put on the 
blue silk, took her father’s reports and went 
to the board meeting. 

No one minded Jane's coming instead of 
Sandy. They liked her, and she was always 
businesslike. She often put in a word ot 
two about matters under discussion, things 
that the men let slip by, such as the most 
convenient place for the cupboards in the 
new church kitchen, the best one to ask to 
manage the junior department, and things 
like that. 

They were glad to see her to-night. Quinn 
Spalding the grocer was there, his bristling 
black hair and beard as aggressive as ever, 
and Jim Bateman, timid and _ self-effacing 
but a strong supporter of the church. Old 
Mr. Dolloph—a charter member, who had 
been on every church board for years; 
There 
Then Lew cleared 


snappy, energetic Lew Wainwright. 
was the usual business. 
his throat. 

“T expect you all know what we're here 
for,” he said. The rest looked as if they 
knew. Jane alone was puzzled, 

“We've got to have another minister in 
this church or we'll be gone to seed inside 


another vear! 
Jane gave an inward gasp of dismay. She 
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had not known that anything like this was 
contemplated. What about young Mr. Stan- 
Why, it would break his heart to be 
asked to ! And she had liked him 
much—liked his boyi-h way of standing with 
his hands folded behind him; liked the 
friendly appeal in his blue eyes, liked 
his earnestness and the way he spoke to the 
children in the street and the way he always 
stopped chat with old Mrs. Wilson, 
whom everyone avoided as a pest. Liked 
the way his eyes would stray towards the 
church during the anthem, 
the window that looked out upon the lovely 
little river and the pine-covered hillside 
beyond. 

“T'm sick of these long-winded sermons 
full of no 
Why can't down 
common everyday folks?” 
ing’s words bristled as 

“Seems he’s 


co so 


to 


open window 


understands ! 


the level of 
Quinn Spald 
his hair. 

concerned about doc- 
trines than he is about souls,” old Mr. Dol 
loph grumbled into the silence after Quinn. 
“Wish 


gospel preached to us again!” 


long words one 


he ge to 
did 


more 


we could have some real, old-time 


“Well, we can!” said Lew Wainwright. 
“John Stanlev’s not the only minister in 
the world! We'll just tell him that we 
don't think he’s suited to this town and 


ask for his resignation! 

Then Jim Bateman spoke in his timid, 
apologetic way. 

“Seems kind of sudden to spring it on 
the boy,” he said. “Wouldn't it be a little 
squarer to sort of give him a chance first: 
Maybe he could furnish our kind of talks 
if we'd just Jet him know what we wanted.” 


“Tle’s preached the same kind now for 
a vear and a half,” snapped Lew. 

“But suppose we give him a chance? I 
don't hold with jumping on anybody with 
out giving them a chance first!”  Jim’s 
timid voice had more than its usual in- 
sistence. 

“A chance,” agreed Lew a little exas- 
peratedly. “But we all know he won't 
make good on it! The point is to tell him 
he’s on trial—to let him know we're tired 
of the way he’s been preaching to us, and if 
things don't liven up a little, and richt 
away, too, he'll have to go. J sav, te I} him 
this week. Let him know what's what!” 

“Who'll tell him?” asked Jim Bateman 
There was no response Then 

“I think Mr. Dolloph ought to,” caid 
Lew. “He'd take it better from an older 
man.” 

“No,” said old Mr. Molloph. “T won't do 


it. I’m for a change, but I’ve been telling 
ministers disagreeable things for fifty years 


now. Let someone else, for once. You, 
Lew—you've never been afraid to say your 
say. 


Lew flushed a little. 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind,” he said. “Only 
his sister and my wife are so friendly. He 
—he might not take it just right from me. 
Why don’t you, Jim? 
door 


You're right next 
you could slip over some night after 
supper. 

Jim Bateman shook his head. 

“Td rather listen to his long sermons all 


my life than tell him he doesn’t suit!” he 
stammered. 

“T know / don’t want the job,” Quinn's 
bristling voice broke in. “He's always 


bought of me. 


ful!” 


It would look awful ungrate- 


Jane had not spoken during the discus- 
sion, had listened. Her glance 
swept them all now, her grey eyes suddenly 
alive with scorn. She 
looked very tall in her anger. 

“7ll tell him!” They stared 
at her in surprise, relief nevertheless dis- 
cernible under their amazement. 

“Why, Jane!” Lew tried to say some- 
thing, but could go no further 


but she 
Then she stood up. 


she said. 


“If I were so afraid—so afraid of a hoy 
whose sermons I didn’t like! Why, tht 
least—the very least you can do is to fell 
him! Do you think he'd want to stay 
when he knows vou don’t want him? I'l 


tell him to-morrow !” 
She gathered up her papers and went out. 


She was almost trembling with the heat of 


her angry scorn. Sut the night air calmed 
her. Then she met him just as he was 
about to turn in at the gate. 

Jane did not wait to choose words or to 
think about the fact that she did not have 
time to choose her words. She on! 


thought : 
“It’s a good chance 
Tohn Stanley took off his hat 


to tell him! 


at her. 

“Isn't it a great night?” he vid, and 
Jane wondered how he managed to invest 
that commonplace question Ww th so much 
good cheer and friendliness. 

“Mr. Stanley,” Jane’s fingers clutche 
tightly at the papers in het nd. “Theres 

ething [ve got to—something T want to 
tell you. Will Willow Street 


vou walk up 
a little ith me?” 
The voung minister th 


Jane 


Way WN 
she : as he fell into 


step beside her. swallowed hard once 
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‘Her glance swept them all now, her grey eyes Drawn by 


suddenly alive with scorn, ‘J/'Il tell him!" she said” 


x twice. They were close to her house 
now. She began to speak, a little breath- 
lessly, 

“l’ve just been to a council meeting of 
the church,” she said. “I—I went in 
father’s place. ‘They—they——” she turned 
and caught the expectant appeal of his blue 
eyes. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you!” she said in a soft 
little cry. “It's not fair, when vou've tried 
so hard! They haven't realized the hours 
you've spent on your sermons. They don't 
stop to think that vouw're just out of the uni- 
Versity ; that you were stutfed full of doc- 
trines there, and that vou preach that way 
because you think you're expected to! I 
should think they'd know that isn’t the real 
you—that it’s more important that the bairn 


vonn Cameron 


ies cuddle down, contented, in your arms— 
that tlippant, heedless young Flossie Burton 
has stopped going with the Hawkins lad be- 
cause you asked her to—that old Mrs, Wil- 
son likes you when she hasn't liked 2 min- 
ister in years and years! That you didn't 
ask to have your salary raised when many 
another minister would. That—that——” 

‘You mean,” voung Stanley's voice, in- 
terrupting her, was very sober. “ You mean 
that they don’t want me to be their minister 
any longer?” 

Jane's heart caught at the misery in his 
understanding. 

“Thev want ta put vou on trial. Give 
you a chance. But they don’t think you'll 
make good on the chance! They're nevet 
satisfied—they don’t understand that you're 
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that you're trying with 


and earnest 
all there is of you to make gocd here!” 

They were standing before Jane's house. 
Jane was embarrassedly aware that she was 
speaking as she had never spoken to anyone 
before in all life. She tried to find 
words to apologize, but before they came, 
John Stanley confronted her squarely and 
gazed into her eyes. 

carnest, 
asked. 

“Why—why, I Jane. 

“Yes, the know the hearts and 
motives of everyone in Camrun Mills! Yeu 


her 


but 


humble 
knew?” 


wonder,” his voice was 


“IT wonder how you 


just knew!” said 


Way you 


fixed it so I'd get my chance to talk to 
Flossie about the Hawkins boy! You've 


always seen to it that there have been kid- 
dies around for me to chum with! You've 
never once failed to give me the inspiration 
of your flowers on Sunday morning. You've 
made church suppers, that were all full of 
wrangles to begin with, go off smoothly! 
Why, you're the one that keeps everything 
worth while in Camrun Mills going! The 
circulating library, the Young Folks’ Satur- 
day Night Club and the Girls’ Gymnasium 
—everything! And now your're telling me 


this!” 
Jane was glad he could not see the 
crimson of her face. 


“Well, then, someone had to tell you,” 
she faltered. 

“Yes, and no one else had the courage. 
Well, I suppose I ought to have the spirit 


since I 
the world so unselfish and so dear. 


came! There was never anyone in 
Why, 
I’ve thought lots of times I couldn't go on 
here, but always, when I was right down 
and out, you'd have some encouragement 
me! You're like that to everybody— 
I'm not fool enough to think it’s just me! 
But it seems as though folks don't 


for 


appre- 
ciate you, Jane McNab. I’ve wanted to tell 
you a thousand times, but you're so—so sort 


of dignihed and reserved—IL couldn't get up 


the cor rage. 


“And then, when [ saw you fixing up 
little Buddie Burton's dog that day—lI've 
never torgotten how tende: you were with 
it! ‘The puir beastie!’ you said, over and 
over. Ever since then I've—-I've Yes, 
I'm going to say it—I’ve loved you. When 


1 think how you could love a man, it 
makes me dizzy! Oh, 1 know you've nevet 
thought about me like that, that you hardly 


fee! as though you know me—but I’m going 


to make you love me! I don't know why 
you haven't married someone before now 
It doesn’t seem possible that anyone 
so sweet—so_ kind—so_ large-hearted as 
you 


Jane gave a sudden little wondering cry 
and put her hand on his arm t 
flow of tendet phrases. 

“Oh, 1 won't say any more to-night 
I'm what I 
know now that 1 want you! 
to stick it out here. 
always have, won't you, Jane? 


» st p the 


but 
You] 


And I'm going 


glad I’ve said have. 


Youll help me, as you 
And, may- 


to go, but I’m going to take the chance be, sometime, you'll help me in a—a dif- 
they've given me and stay’ knew my ferent way yet!” 
sermons weren't liked, but I didn’t just Jane found her hands in his and swiftly 
know why. The more IT worked on them he stooped and kissed her. 
the less folks seemed to like them. Now I “I—I didn't know I'd helped any,” she 
know, It isn’t doctrine but friendship they said, in a softer voice than even Sand) 
want. Why, don't they know I'd a thou- McNab had ever heard. “I—I'm glad!” 
sand times rather give it to them! Any- Then she turned and went swiftly from 
way, I wont leave. Ill make them like him up the path and into the house. 
me! I can't leave!” Late that night her father thought he 
He paused a moment and Jane, her heart heard a sound in her room. After he had 
hammering, turned away to escape from heard it several times he got up and went 
the sudden and revealing intensity of his out into the hallway. The light) -hon 
eyes. under her door. He waited a moment. It 
“Maybe you'll think Tm crazy, Jane 9 was only the occasional creak of her rocke 
McNab,” he burst out, “but I can't leave no other sound. He went back to bed, 
because IT can't leave yer!’ You've had the wondering and a little worried 
courage to tell me this to night and Im If he could have seen what she was doing 
going to tell vou what I've been thinkine he would not have worrted. Jane, a linen 
for month-—if it kills me. Im aio minis guest towel in her big, tender hands, was 
ter, but I'm young and I'm a man. You © patiently embroidering the other half of the 
dont know what you've been to me ever big “M.” 
IN 
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THE 


ED OR; 


RESPECTABILITY 


OME people are born respectable. As 
babies they never drop their bread-and- 
milk down their bibs nor spoil thei 

best pinnies investigating the interior of the 
coal-shed. At school they win the respect 
of their fellows and the commendation of 
their teachers, and the local paper prints the 
list of presents at their wedding to the ex 
tent of two columns. Other people wouldn't 
look respectable if you put them in_ best 
Bond Street clothes and only let them out on 

a padloc ked chain. 
Time Never Makes Them More 

Decent 

The vast generality of folk, however, start 

off with a fair dash of 


rresponsibility, but 
achieve respectability with middle age, and 
settle down to the accustomed veneration ot 


grandparenthood, Respectability is the 
penalty ot advancing vears. It is the price 
Pay tor e@Trow ne up 

Se 


The Motor-mania 

I suppose it was the unconscious realiza- 
tion of that fact that guided Mrs. Editor 
and me durine the successive attacks of 


motoritis to which we succumbed during the 


past few months. | should explain that the 
Motor-mania ts as prevalent as influenza in 
the winter and spring months, and is just as 
devastating. It makes its first appearance 
in tl 


the autumn, what time people from all 
parts of the world are flocking to the Motor 
Show, in London, to talk of new models and 
the glories of sprine eaiters. Should one 
escape the epidemic at that season one is 
bound to fal] for it in the spring, when the 
glint of sunshine lures a man to 
De out and about th great hi th roads We 
succumbed both time 


\nd yet, looking 


back, one traces the subtle hand of Nature 
guiding us away from the irresponsibilitie 
of youth to the staid and sober respecta 
Dility of age, 
The First Attack 

The first attack, in the autumn, left us 
with a brand-new car of low price and ex- 
ceedingly popular make. In our younger 
days we had been seen on the roads on a 
diversity of machines, some weirdly and 
strangely made, Had we not toured the 
south coast on bicycles (called “ push bykes ” 
by superior moderns nowadays) loaded up 
with useful but distinctly unorthodox im 
pedimenta? Had we not, after that, been 
seen pushine an ungodly three-wheeler of 
doubtful) parentage down hills in an at 
tempt to start the engine, whilst the village 
folk looked on with wonder and amaze? 

Ilad we not, after that, serenely toured 
the country in an antiquated Ford, and even 
waxed eloquent on the virtues of that much 
maligned instrument of transport? Did we 
not, still later, dash from one end of the 
country to the other on a small car with still 
smaller engine--a car supremely scornful 
of gear boxes and differentials, but with the 
happy knack of developing extraordinary 
power if only you ran her at a very high 
speed?) She was freakish, unorthodox, and, 
in the pride of our youth, we gloried in it 
and enjoyed ourselves, 

Alas, age creeps on. 

sje 

To Church on Sundays 

The brand-new car of popular make and 
low price was, at last, respectable. We 


ook her to church on Sundays, and boldly 


placed her in the motor queue, which is a 


feature of our church; whereas, in other 
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days, we had quietly left our disreputable 
but speedy little bus up a side street. We 
paid the price, of course. Our brand-new 
little car had a very sober gait, and every- 
thing she did was graceful—-but She, 
too, had a gearbox, and Mrs. Editor spent 
anxious nights puzzling over the reason 
why she had not made a “clean change ” 
going up that hill, and asking me abstruse 


slow. 


questions about why the countershaft 
wouldn’t go at the same rate as the lay- 
shaft. Then, too, she had her book of 


words—weighty instructions and bewilder- 
ing diagrams that we spent hours of an 
evening trying to understand and remember. 
We had no wireless fitted at little 
domicile; we did not need it. Our time was 
taken up with the book of instructions. 

She, had in addition 
nine articles her thirty-nine grease points 
to be oiled other day or so. One 
couldn't be quite literal and do the thing 
daily, but every Saturday morning your poor 
Editor duly screwed on the 


our 


too, to her thirty- 


every 


grease gun to 
the thirty-nine points, turned the handle 
twice and hoped for the best. 

So far so good, and the milkman, passing 
us on the road, took off his hat, and the 
man saluted. 
ciated our rise 


The do tor, too, appre- 
in the social scale next time 
he made out his half-vearly bill for services 


rendered. 
se 


No End to the Matter 
But, dear readers, once a 

coming respectable there is 

matter. 


man starts be- 
no end to the 
The man who Virtuously abandons 
a crystal set and earphones for a one-valve 
set ends up with four valves, a loud speaker 
and the neighbours drinking coffee with him 
every night. And the man who allows him- 
self to become respectable in the motoring 
world ends up with a Rolls Royce—or the 
workhouse. 

How it came about we cannot quite tell. 
I think it 
outside the 
to ask the 


was because, having left the car 
Sunday, we 


minister to tea We 


church on wanted 


had in- 


vited him, casually. We had promised to 
call for him with our car and drive him 
home. And thea your Editor reflected 
On a two-seater the passen: ers’ seat would 
have to be offered to the minister's wite, 
and we should have to accommodate the 
minister in the dickey ! No, no, it couldn't 
be done Even when one’s relatives came 


for a ride in the car the 


lickey seat 


them to 


wasn't 
exactly the 
but the 


place to Ask mount, 
minister 


You see how one tends to put the blame 
on some perfectly innocent person who 
knows nothing whatever about your mind 
complexes and You 
notice, too, how, in some obscure Way, it is 
the church that finds itself mixed up with 
the business ? 


social 


agitations? 


So it is when an otherwise 
virtuous lady has to buy an exceedingly at- 
tractive and expensive costume “because 
she’s nothing decent to go to church in”! 
The Slippery Slope 
But by this time your Editor was rapidly 
sliding down the slope. To be more literal, 
he strolled down Great Portland Street, and 
rashly asked one and all their 
motoring and the ideal car. 
tar from respectable—the 


Views on 
The result was 
evening calm of 
cur country cottage being rudely disturbed 
by the disputes of rival dealers enticing us 


out for trial trips on theit 


motoring virtue, 
Taking People’s Advice 


It was at this critical stage that I meta 
friend, who 


respective para- 


y 
gons 


table 
an eminently respectable—firm of motor 
dealers. I alwavs take pe 
I dulv called at the address 


was, indeed, a huge place, 


told me of a_ respe 


advice, so 
n question. It 
and oh, so vers 
The window was adorned with 
and the side windows with 
limousines, I ation, and 
\ gentleman 
in spats was buving a Daimler, and a lady 
in a 
an eight-cvlindered saloon. 


respectable. 
saloons, 
entered with hesit 


wiped my boots on the mat. 


fur coat criticizing the upholstery of 


th a sales 
ers and 


I waited my turn, and at len 


man approached. I think the manag 
oftice 
seclusion, and judge 


supermanagers in the innet 


me from thei 
respectability had not yet attained to South 


\frican millionaire rank. Anyhow, they 


sent along a human and sympathetic sales- 
two 
‘placed me my prope! grade. 
and 
these 


man, who in summed 
and 


(How 


minutes me up 


wonderful how awful is_ the 
that 


vou in one 


know more 


friends 


alesmen 
th 


look than 


thought 
about yout 
know in a lifetime 


“T've the verv thing for you- the very 


thine!” he murmured enthusiastically, and 


led me to the basement 
sje 
“The Very Thing” 


And here was ‘the very thing she was 
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a four-seater that would take five without On Saturday the car and the baron duly 
impropriety. She wasn't new, but she bore appeared. The latter proved to be an en- 
an honoured name. There was nothing gaging youth, who detested all motor-cars 


smart about her, and no new-fangled devices and agreed that business was a “fag.” I 
spoiled the contour of her form. When I _ felt ashamed when he drove off with our 


mentioned balloon tyres and front-wheel popular two-seater, but as it disappeared 
brakes the salesman bore a pained expression, down the hill I realized, alas, that I was 
The firm that made this car did not indulge respectable indeed. 


in such fancies at the date of her birth, = 


nor did they now, for the matter of that. Things Begin to Happen 
They were very conservative and sound, That day two or three things happened. 
We, of course, drove out, soberly and dis- 
: ; aa creetly, Mrs. Editor at the wheel, and the 
engine power, [ was told, was ee right— —_ gear-changing being “just right.” That is 
not too high and not too low. The lines of fact number one. ‘ 

the body were not dowdy, nor were they an 
smart—they were just right; and the real yp. 
leather upholstery was inconspicuous but 
substantial. She was (please whisper it 
quietly) second-hand ; but her past was irre- 
ble and her paint unscratched. She 


and probably wouldn’t fit anything so re- 
volutionary for ten years or more. The 


number two was not so pleasant. 
Kditor discovered that she would now 
need an entirely new costume, a new coat 
and at least one new hat. Also that we 
needed a new and respectable motof rug for 


proacha the rear seat. 


was very, very, very respectable, and the <Je 
gentleman who rode such a car could look A Surprise 
the whole world in the face and be ashamed Fact number three is as yet unknown to 
before no man. a Mrs. Editor; it, too, was a surprise. 

7 I took the car and my small son out for 
What Can’t be Done a little run in the evening. The little two- 


Now I know I ought to have jacked up Yea? old is madly keen on motoring, and 
only awaits his legal age to claim his 
driver’s licence. I felt it justifiable, under 
the circumstances, to “let her out a bit.” 
And then I discovered that that eminently 
respectable family car has just a little bit 
of original sin left in her, despite her for- | 
bears and agents. She, too, if nobody is 


both wheels and tested the alignment. I 
ought to have gone down on hands and 
knees and looked to see if the under-shield 
was properly adjusted; I ought to have sent 
for an expert mechanic to have examined 
her heart, and reported on the state of her 
internal mechanism. But, I ask you, how 
muld I have insulted such an eminently re- !0oking, will forget her respectable ways 
: and tear like mad along the country roads 
A long, straight stretch, a lonely road, the 
gloaming, an irresponsible passenger and an | 
indulgent father-driver, and—bang goes dis- 
cretion, middle age, respectability, police 


spectable car (“a real motor-car,” the sales- 
, made by such eminently 
respectable makers and offered me by such a 
very respectable firm ? 

I did not. Instead I went for a short igh : 
jaunt in the park. The police were very off miles 
respectful. The very omnibus drivers for- hour, and the day = 
bore to icer, ‘ venturesome youth, of the joy of life is back 


man informed me) 


with us again. 
I grew bolder. I asked the salesman to : 


lrive her to my home in the country. He 


I have time and again tested the discretion 


| , of my friends who read this page; they will 
Mrs. Editor approved her—and Pay 

+ me + so to th 

eed t her on the spot. not give me away. nd so to them en 


ust my little secret. I am becoming staid 
The firm ng Horo undertook to accept my trust my littl 


sober and respectable, and my second- 
brand-new popular car in part pavment. and 

The agreement was signed. the details ar- hand family bus plays it pa t with honour. 


ranged, § , Sut there is a tinge of ot left in both of 
rang red, — Was tixed for the date B ¢ I 


f deli ve ? whe n it Was whispered) 2 real 
Daron (in oa employ of the firm) would 

ative her down and take the other car back he Editor 
with him, 


us yet, and at the cool of the day 
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Problem 
Pages 


Is it Love ? 
ERE, I think, is a problem which has 
troubled many women, especially 
those of inexperience, and it is put 
forward by “C. L.” She writes: 

“T am deeply interested in a man whom I| meet 
very frequently. I think about him a_ good 
deal, and | have sometimes imagined that he 
cares for me. He is, however, rather shy, and 
I wondered if I might make it clear to him in 
a tactful, unobtrusive way that it would make 
me very happy to know that he loved me.” 

No, I do not think you should do this. I 
think that even the shyest of men soon finds 
a way of telling a woman that he loves her. 
If you made the first advance, and found 
that it was rejected, you might feel a little 
distressed, perhaps even a little humiliated, 
though there is no logical reason why a 
declaration of affection should have such a 
result. The tradition of ages, however, 
has given man the right to make the first 
declaration, and to have such a right taken 
from him would probably be resented. And 
I think you should remember that women 
do often mistake a quite genuine friendly 
interest for something deeper. 

In these days, remember, when friendship 
between the sexes is the usual rather than 
the unusual thing, a man does not expect 
that his interest in any one woman will be 
misinterpreted, and for that reason is pet 
haps not so reserved in words or manner 
as men were five-and-twenty vears ago. A 
friend of my own suffered greatly by re- 
ceiving an avowal of love from a woman 
friend. He liked, but did not love the 
woman. He felt, however, that in some 
way he was to blame, and the result of this 
episode was that he became restrained in 
his manner to all women, fearful lest he 
might lay himself open to misunderstand- 
ing, and he remains a bachelor. 


The Woman at Home 

Here, too, is a problem which I know 
must be shared by many of mvy_ readers 
The writer signs herself, “An Interested 


Reader,” and this is her letter 


“T am a reader of THe Quiver, and am 
always interested in your * Problem Pages.’ 


The Woman at Home—A Tragic 
Story— Women Doctors 


By Barbara Dane 


have a problem, like most people, and although 
I am afraid there is no solution to it, I feel | 
would like to tell someone about it, and if you 
can give me any advice I shall try and _ profit 
by it. 

‘IT am an only child, my brother being 
killed in the war. I have always lived at home 
except for a few years at boarding-school. My 
mother and father are good, religious people 
and devoted to me. We have a nice home, keep 
one maid, and have a car, which my father and 
I drive between us. Apparently I have every- 
thing a girl could wish for. But I am very 
shy and reserved, and lately most of my school 
friends have married, or left this town, or both, 
and I do not make friends easily. My parents 
are very good to me, and in a way allow m 
every liberty, but they like to know where | 
am always, and who my _ correspondents are, 
and so on, and should I not tell them every 
thing are hurt and surprised. We have had 
our car some vears now, and have had lots of 
pleasure from it, but I seldom have it on my 
own to take any friends out, although I driv 


better than my father. That sounds conceited, 
but it is really a matter of age. Being younger, 
I learned more quickly. During the war we 


did without the aid of a maid, and instead of 
going out to work, as so many girls did, I did 
the housework. I get out and mix with peopk 
all I can, although often I feel very selfieh, as 
my parents like me to be with them as much 
as possible, and this feeling spoils a lot of my 
pleasure. I cannot do anything drastic, as n 
father suffers from serious heart trouble. | 
thirty vears of age, and at times I get ver 
fed up.” 


What a pathetic problem it is, and how 
many such problems there are! The love 
freedom so often conflicts with one’s 


affection for one’s dear ones, but I do not 
know that it is alwavs eood that freedom 
shoul | be at nie a It is the 
human being born into this world to have a 
measure of liberty in which to develop an 
individual life, and this, in my belief, a] 
plies as fully to women as to men. I think 
that the writer of this letter should make up 
her mind to go away from home for three 
months. No reasonable person would con- 
sider that to be a drastic step. Even if it 
means taking paid employment somewhere 
or a time, I advise her to do it. 

I think her parents should be made to 
realize that it is not for normal- 
minded young woman to be at home always 


After all, her father 


] — 
ind her mother mace 
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The terrible menace of dust 


4 
™| Mothers 
After play see that 
$ the hands, face and 
~ bare knees of your 
children anti- 
Se, ptically cleansed by 
the rich,creamy lather 
of Lifebuoy which 
combats the germs 
ever present én dirt. 
Dust is not soil—not honest dirt or 
sun-purified sand of beaches. 
Dust is the carrier of contagion- 
| millions of invisible enemies to health. 


It is this terribly dangerous dust that 
comes in contact with the faces and hands 
of your children, that is ground into 
their little bare knees, that is clogging the 
pores of their bodies and causing every 
tiny scratch and abrasion to become a 
focus of infection. 


Mothers are Health Doctors 


Is it any wonder that you mothers— 
you home health doctors—tear dirt and 
insist upon your children washing when- 
ever they have been in contact with 
dirty things? 

It is inevitable that you should recognise 
the need of a soap which really combats 
these lurking dangers of dust. 

Children need greater protection than 


is afforded by ordinary soap. They need 
Lifebuoy He: alth So: ip. 


It Combats 
Dangerous Dit 
What Litebuoy 

Soap? Wherein does 
it differ from common 


soap? Why is it one 


of the most widely used soaps in the 
world? 


Lifebuoy, first of all, is pure—as fine and 
bland as any soap ever made. It is grate- 
tully soothing to the skin. Its creamy 
wholesome lather comes from _ rich, 
nourishing and easy-lathering oils. There 
is not a trace of free alkali! 

Lifebuoy is a perfect baby soap —a 
wonderful restorer of comp!exions to clear 
glowing health. 

The protective element of Lifebuoy is 
indicated by the wholesome antiseptic 
odour. 


You quickly come to like the odour 
which vanishes in a few seconds, leaving 
the skin deodorized. The protection 
remains. 


Lifebuoy will protec 


Daily regular use of Lifebuoy will protect 
your entire family. It will keep the skin 
of everyone in tine healthy condition— 
soft, smooth, purified and sweet. 

Buy several cakes and put one wherever 
hands are washed. 


See how quickly your husband and 
children come to prize Lifebuoy for its 
copious stimulating lather. Lever Brothers, 
Limited, Port Sunlight. 
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Breakfast time 


with the Heart o the Corn 


UPCURLED AND DAINTY —like 
leaf xs it floats from an autumn tree. 
Crisp and Crunchy — like frost 
underfoot on winter's night. 
Go!den Hued—as prairies lit by the 
setting sun; so fall Post Toasties from 
airtight packet to your. breakfast 
plate—an Invitation to Appetite. 


FOOD O THE STALWART. These 
erisp and tasty tlakes are made from 
Indian Corn (lor ages and ages the 
mainstay food—the cnerey food—ol 
that stalwart race, the Redskin of 
America). Modern machinery selects 
just the heart of each grain, tlakes and 


INDIAN 


CORN—-FOOD 


cooks it-——then Toasts all to a beautiful 
gold, to develop crispness, «ppetising 
taste, and fresh nutiural flavour. 


READY COOKED ; nd Ready to 
Serve. Eat Post Touasties just as they 
come from the package. See how 
these Double - Thick Corn Flakes 
stay crisp in cream or milk; neither 
soltening. The fresh 
tlavour and snap ol the to sted corn 
remains till you chew 
should do to dk rive full he ne lit from 
the energy-principle which makes 
Indian Corn “the food the 
stalwart.” 


O°’ THE 


soaking or 


it—as ycu 


STALWART 


Post Toasties 


INDIAN CORN FLAKES 


N 
f % ver h w 


their own life together. They have each 
the companions ship of the other, and that 
being so they should be prepared cheerfully 


spare their child for a little while, so that 


a can see more of life, and widen her in- 
terests. It is not natural to expect a young 
woman to live at thirty the kind of life that 
her parents are living at fifty or sixty. 


What is natural and right 
tentment for them is not necessarily so for 


and full of con- 


her. I am afraid that my correspon lent 
will not be inclined to take my advice; but 
ict her be assured that she has my very 
sincere sympathy, and my deep interest in 
a problem that does seem difficult of 
solution. 
Cheap Places 

The Editor has handed me a letter from 


a Kirkcaldy who writes as follows: 
“I was much interested in one problem in 
Tue Quiver recently, that of living in England. 


It would be interesting to many people to know 


reader 9 


the cheapest places in which to live at_ the 
resent time. Rates and taxes, high food P rices, 
the necessities of life run away with so much 


money. I have just had to pay death duties on 
, small estate, and one grudges the hundreds to 
e paid, along with all other expenses, when 


there is not much left to bring in an income t 


live on. It is all part of the aftermath of the 
Great War, I suppose, but ‘ how to live’ is a 
problem for many women. I hope you can help 
me, 

Well, I confess that I cannot help this 
correspondent. I have lived in London for 
so long now that I know little of conditions 
itside. I count on my readers, who live 

so many different parts of the world, 
ive my correspondent the information she 
desires, and which would, I am sure, be of 
very great help to many. Is the country 
town cheap ? Can one Jive inexpensively 
on the South Coast of England? What are 


provincial towns like? 1 
vhich only 


hese are questions 


my readers can answer, and it 


vould be a great help if they would tell me 
m their own experience the conditions of 
ving in the places in which they happen 
to reside : 


Loneliness near Manchester 


have had a very inter sting letter from 
a reader who lives near Manchester. She 
t lls me that she has no one belonging to 
er but a married son, and that she is lonely 
She is interested in Art and books and 
pe ple , and seem to be verv clever at de 
“sning and makine dlresse She ha an 


idea that she 
she coul eet 
1738 


might open a little business if 


in touch with the right person 
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If any reader would like to be put in touch 
with this correspondent, more especially any 


reader in or near Manchester, I shall be 
happy to give the name and address of the 
lady who has written to me. 
A Tragic Story 

A recently bereaved husband tells me a 
most pitiful story in this letter: 


“A little while ago my wife became suddenly 


ill, She had taken the children to school on 
the Friday morning. On the Tuesday morning 


she died. It seems that before the Friday after- 
noon, when she first spoke of her indisposition, 
she had felt very ill, but she had said nothing 
to me, fearing to upset me by making a fuss. 
It was only when the doctors came that she 
admitted how ill she had been feeling for some 
days. I feel heart-broken about this, because 
I feel that if only we had known a little earlier 
we might have saved her. It was my dear 
wife’s consideration for me, her fear of disturb- 
ing me—knowing that I am rather irritable 
that caused her to die. I shall always feel that 
I was to blame, and I write to you only because 
my experience may perhaps help other men who 
have been as selfish as I was myself.” 


I wish I could comfort the writer of this 


letter. It is natural enovgh that in his 
grief he should be inclined to blame him- 
self. LI think that all of us, so close to 
death as he is, would wonder if we had 
done all that was possible for the dear dead, 
that we should find some cause for regret, 
some tittle thing left undone that mighsg 
have been done. But in this case I think 
the writer torments himself needlessly. I 
doubt if in such a case the best doctors 
could have saved the wife; but even if an 
earlier diagnosis had been made, and there 
had so been a better chance of recovery, I 
do not think the husband ought to blame 
himselt 

It is a very tragic story, but it is a story 
which might have been told anywhere, in 
any place. Most women are disinclined to 


call in a doctor until it is absolutely neces 


sary, and if the wife had actually spoken of 
her suffering, it is by no means certain that 
either she or her husband would have then 
called in a doctor. I feel that I can only 
offer the writer of this letter my profound 
sympathy, and the sympathy, too, I feel 
sure, of atl my readers, 
A Question of Servants 

\ reader wishes me to be the judge in a 


dispute between herself and her servants 
or, rather, to say, I imagine, who was right 
and who was wrong. Now, I cannot do 
this, I have no theories about either mis- 
tresses or servants. My own experience has 
‘ 
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been that if you treat servants well you will 
get good service in return. But 1 do not 
believe in spoiling servants by treating them 


as a very special class who ought to be 
pampered, If a mistress gives a servant a 
good home, with reasonable wages and 


reasonable hours of liberty, if she is kindly 
and considerate, then I think she amply 
fulfils her duty. 

To give servants the idea that you are 
ready to give them all kinds of little treats 
in order to get them to do their work well 
seldom pays. It destroys the dignity of 
work, puts an employer into an inferior 
position, and is wholly destructive of the 
good order, discipline and efliciency which 
ought to rule in every well-conducted home. 
I think that the day of the poor household 
drudge who slept in a miserable attic and 
worked from dawn to dusk vanished, if it 
ever existed, long ago. Domestic service 
to-day is an honourable and well-paid occu- 
pation, 


Husbands and Wives 

“T should like your advice on a point of 
etiquette,” writes “A Hostess.” “I am fond 
of entertaining, and like my little dinners 
to be a success. But I find so often that 
husbands and wives, asked out together, are 
not so interesting as they are alone, and 
that very often I want to ask a wife and 
not her husband, or a husband and not the 
wife. People say, ‘You can’t ask Mrs. B. 
without her husband,’ or ‘ If you ask Mr. C. 
he may be offended if you ignore his wife.’ 
Please tell me what is the custom in such 
things, as I do not want to make any grave 
social errors.” 

There may, or may not, be a grave social 
error in asking a husband to dinner without 
his wife, or without her husband. 
Everything depends on circumstances. 
instance, if you and husband have 
dined with doctor and _ his it 
would be a breach of etiquette to ask one 
without other, On the other hand, if 
you have met Mrs. Hl. at the club or at the 
of friend, and know her husband 
ightly or not at all, it would be quite con- 


a 
For 
your 
wife, 


the 


house 
! 


a 


ventional to ask her to dinner without her 
husband. And if your husband wishes to 
bring home a man to dinner, there is no 


reason for vou to ask his wife. 
These things must be determined by the 
conditions the There is no 
hard-and-fast rule, though the tendency is 
certainly in the direction of much 
elasticity in the choice of guests 


of moment, 


ereater 


People. 


especially those who go out a great deal, 
realize to-day perfectly well that there are 
many occasions on which a hostess, wishing 
to make up a certain number, may want 
another man or a woman, and they are not 
offended if they happen to be left out. 


*“*I Shall Never Marry” 

I do not think, dear Mrs. T., that you 
need worry because your young daughter de- 
clares that she will never marry, This is a 
phase through which many girls pass. They 
find a delightful, interesting world await- 
ing them when they leave school, with all 
kinds of opportunities undreamed of years 
ago, and marriage seems much more remot 
and much less interesting than the imme- 
diate opportunity of making a career or hav- 
ing a good time. But you will find that 
when a girl meets a man who attracts het 
that her views will undergo a mysterious 
change, and that she will suddenly becom 
highly interested in questions of house- 
wifery, and so on. 

Let your girl have her head for a while. 
Don’t try to rush her into marriage. Event- 
ually she will probably find her mate; but, 
after all, she is only twenty, and in you 
heart of hearts I think you would like her 
to have her girlhood a little longer. 


The Prospect for Women Doctors 
The outlook for who wish to 
qualify in medicine is not very bright at the 
moment, “H. K.” 
tion for public appointments, which 
that unless able to 
general practice she may actually be out 


women 


There is great competi- 
means 


a woman is in for 


work rather than making a good incom 
Recently there were nearly eighty applic 
tions from women for a_ post of hous 
surgeon in a northern hospital at the salary 


of £100 a year. I do not wish you to dis 
suade your daughter from going in for med 
cine, but I think that vou as father, and 5! 
as the woman who has to earn her living, 
ought to go into the matter very thorough 
before vou send her to a medical school | 
a long and costly training 

There are opportunities in India for 
women doctors, but at the moment only 
few medical women have been able to mak 
a comfortable living out of general practic 
in England. If your daughter has any 
clination to Sper ialize. that is a different 


story, for the woman who is supremely good 


special branch of 
is always able to command high fee 
good appointments. 
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“She would crouch within 
springing distance till the 
sparrows came round 


HE old adage about fine feathers 
cannot always be truly applied, and, 
so far as looks were concerned, Jane 
was a very commonplace cat. Cats, after 
all, are cats, but if ever | knew a cat which 
ossessed some kind of makeshift for a soul, 
iat cat was Jane. She had been known 
to do some remarkably intelligent things, 


) 

ul 


such as placing a crust of bread in_ the 
open on a winter's morning, then crouching 
within springing distance till the sparrows 
came round. Also, | sincerely believe that 
she loved her master and mistress, for she 
would follow like a dog 


during their even- 
ing strolls, and if one was missing she 
would haunt the familiar places again and 
again in search of them. <A gentle and 
lovable beast was Jane, the pure white 
tabby. Pure white cats often are. 

But Jane had one crowning misfortune- 


or sorrow, shall we call it ?—the regularity 
with which her families arrived. Those of 
her kittens which had ever been allowed to 
live were so appallingly commonplace that 
it was a cruelty to keep them, for the world 
has no use for ugly cats. So Dan Stalwart 
had affirmed that it was a case of the sieve 
and bucket for all of them until a pure 
white one arrived, and that should be kept 
to succeed Jane. But family followed 
family, and there was no white kit. Brown, 
black, brindled, tortoise shell, blue—kittens 


of all the shades of the lands ape and all 


he 


; colours of the rainbow Jane produced, 
-_ never one which was colourless like 
herself, 

Rireg evening Dan Stalwart was out to 
obtain half a dozen young rabbits for a 


Mortimer 
Batten, 
PLS 


REYNOLOS 


rabbit pie, and returning home along the 
cart ruts at the edge of dusk, he saw a stoat 
run across ahead of him carrying a mouse. 
Of course, he shot at it, as most people 
who know anything about stoats would 
have done, at which it dropped the mouse 
and ran into the hedge bottom, dragging its 
hind legs. Evidently the poor creature was 
mortally wounded, but as Dan strode up 
he was surprised to see it dragging itself 
back into the centre of the road, where it 
seized the mouse it had dropped. So he 
gave it the second barrel, which settled the 
matter for all time. 

Going up, Dan found the explanation of 
the creature’s extraordinary conduct—com- 
ing back in the face of death, and mortally 
wounded as it was, for the thing the stoat 
had dropped was not a mouse, but an infant 
stoat, one of its own young. 

“Evidently caught in the act of moving 
her family,” Dan muttered to himself, a 
habit which he knew stoats have. Then as 
he strode homewards he fell to thinking how 
strange it is that often the fiercest and least 
lovable of wild things are the _ bravest, 
truest mothers. 

That same day the fabric of another 
mother’s affections had been torn asunder; 
Jane once again found herself childless. 
Someone had sneaked in while she was 
out on legitimate business and lifted the 
lot—all nine of them. She would have 
suspected one of the sheep dogs of the 
crime, but there was no scent of sheep dog 
about the place where she had left her 
kittens hidden. Anyway, they had vanished 
into thin air, as her families had a way 


: 
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of doing, so there you are! She searched 
the byre and the hay-loft, she hunted the 
granary from end to end, she nosed among 
the rusty mole-traps and rabbit: snares in 
what had been the harness room, and a 
dusk settled and her night instincts rose, 


she went out into the starlight, though all 


hope of finding her kits was gone. She 
went because she had to go somewhere 
because, at dusk, instinct bids the mother 
hunt for her own needs, which are the 
needs of her young. 


Along the white pathway, through the 
white gate, and so into the hedge bottom 
which bordered the home croft, Jane stole 
noiselessly, and about her were the budding 
spring flowers, the of wild 
and the whisper and creep of the mouse 
multitudes this But to- 
night Jane was not hunting mice; she was 
merely searching, searching for something 


scent garlic, 


whose hour Was. 


to quench the unsatisfied motherhood at het 


heart. A mouse would not have. satistied 
it; a mouse might have run under her paws 
and she would not have heeded it, for in 
the wild those who are best able to kil! 
are the most merciful when killing is not 
their aim. 

Ninety yards from the homestead gate 
Jane heard a sound which caused her to 
freeze instantly in her tracks, one paw half 
raised, head half turned, as only a cat can 
freeze. The sound might have been the 


crying of young birds, which at that season 
were plentiful; 
mistaken it for 
the roots of a giant chestnut tree—from fat 
in the blackthorn thickets 
clustered around the roots —a 
pitched metallic screeching, which broke the 
night silence in sudden squalls. 


a man would certainly have 
such. It came from amone 
amony which 
hich 


For perhaps half a minute Jane listened, 
absolutely still, then she sat down to listen. 
Her did 
exactly pleasant, for her eves had taken on 


a questioning lustre, and her ears twitched 


eCNpression as she so Was not 


to and fro. The sound was new to her, 
and presently she went a litthe nearer and 
again sat down, then nearer -till, cireline 
the blackthorn thicket, bat in dead!, 
stealth, her eves and nostrils keen. Far and 
near quictude reigned over the moon 
drenched pastures, save for the “tee witt 

of a barn owl or the sleepy “quashk ” of 
a heron. And the cat's ears, trained to 
the faintest rustling of a leaf or wavine 


of the grass, could detect no 
the Querulous, pleading, 


full of infant entreaty, the ra 


warning note 
among shadows. 


~ping went on 


Ten minutes later the pure white tabby 
Was stealing home along the hedge bottom, 
across the cart ruts, through the white gate, 
then the through. the 
cat-hole in the corner of the granary door 


Something 


up stone steps and 


hung limply from her mouth 


a vole of some kind, no doubt—and pre 
sently she reappeared by the same way from 
the inky blackness of the 


granary. Seven 


minutes later she again went back through 
the cat-hole, and 
lifeless field 


she returned 


again she carried a lim» 
in Four 
thus Jane 


young 


and vole her jaws, 


times laden, 
had found 
blackthorn under 

Normally Jane slain thos 
things, but to-night she was not in a moo 
to kill. At her 
the sounds 
approached the blackthorn had found som 


for 
ot 
the 
would 


a nest things in th 


chestnut 


have 


heart was a great vearning, 


and she had heard as sh 


answering note to her Cesires. Very clearly 
they were cries of hunger, cries which onl 


a mother could satisfy. Even a man, whos 


sounds of the 
that in their 


So now Jane was mothering het 


ears were trained to the 
folk, 


cadences. 


would have read much 


adopted charges in the very bed where four 
hours ago she had mothered hei 
kits. 

When next 


OWN Vou! 


morning the man went in for 


the hen corn, he was surprised to find Jane 


in possession of a new litter, as indeed h 
had need to be, since it was he who yester 
day had drowned nine of her last. 
“That cat's a marvel!” the man con 
cluded, and forthwith he hastened to 


acquaint his employer with the phenomenon 
Dan had attained infinite faith in Jan 
He 


thrust Jane aside and examined the squirm 


possibilities, but this was bevgnd him. 


ing atoms under her. 

“Why,” he exclaimed eventually, “thev'r 
not kittens at all! Where the dickens di 
she get them from?” 

The man flung out his arms in a wa 
which intimated that he was in no wa\ 
responsible, and just then Mrs. 
came in, and Mr Stalwart was a youn 
and attractive woman 


“A miracle has occurred,” (an explained 


“Exactly sixteen hours ago Jane's family 
nine was drowned — nine, mind you! SI 
has now produced a second family of four. 

Poor thing!” said Mi Stalwart sym 
pathetically 

“But they aren't hers!” her husband 

interposed. “She's stolen them from som 
Where else. She's pinched them!” 

Phen she’s don qpuinte right,” said Mrs 
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trary to all the laws of Nature 


Stalwart. “1 always said she was the 
cleverest cat on earth.” 

At that grunted sceptically. 
“Clever or not,” he remarked, “she’s done 
a jolly foolish thing this time, or I’m mis- 
taken. Do you know what those things 
are? They're young stoats!” 

Mrs. Stalwart gasped and started. 
“Stoats!” she exclaimed. 
echoed her husband dog 


o 


“Stoats !” 
“Of course, | may be wrong, but 1 don’t 


think Iam. Fact is, | shot a mother stoat 


gedly. 


last evening carrying one of her young. 
It was exactly like these little devils, same 
size and shape and colour.” 

As a matter of fact, it is not un 
common for creatures within man’s keep- 
ing to steal Gach other’s* children. A duck 
has been known to foster an otter cub, a 
goose to mother young rabbits, a cat to 
mother yoslings. Such cases are even 


stranger, for it must be con 


for birds to foster beasts and 
vice versa, but they go to 
show the streneth of mother 
hood, which must have some 
thing young to satisfy its de 
ands. Both the badger and 
the wolf have been known to 
mother human children, not 
very successfully, perhaps, 
but to the best of their limited 
powers. And if we knew the 
wild better than we do, truly 
ve might find that mothe 
hood must be met. The vixen 
who has lost her cubs will 
steal from the vixen next 
door, game birds steal each 
ither’s chicks, roc-deer have 
been known to annex the 
fawns of the red, so, after 
all, poor childless Jane was 
perhaps no startling exce 
tion, 
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insisted on her charges being dragged out 
into the light. Such publicity also brought 
poor Dan more into the light than he had 
bargained for, but public attention of this 
kind quickly faded, and it is to be feared 
that Jane’s strange family faded with it. 
The change of diet was evidently too much 
for the little tummies of the fosterlings, and 
one by one they gave it up till only one 
was left—the strongest and the biggest of 
the brood. 

This one never looked behind him, and 
Dan made a habit of handling the kit daily, 
for his friends had told him that he would 
never succeed in taming it. It might be 
amenable while small, but, growing up, its 
wild instinct would return, and probably it 
would rise and slay its poor foster mother. 
All this Dan frankly disbelieved, for he was 
true to the theory of environment. So ere 
the kit’s eyes were open he accustomed it 


**He would sprawl over his 
f mother as they lay together 
in the 598 


It was, at any rate, within ' 
Aer powers to meet the need WARWICK. _ 
of the babies she had taken REYNOLDS 
Had she stolen the vo ing of 


a Vegetarian mother she could not have 


hoped to reat them, but there was a chance 


Sporting chance, of het bringing up the 
budding cut-throats to whom she had tran 
terred her affections 

But the next few days were not. ve 
peaceful davs for Jane, tor he Was inun 
dated by visitors—local naturalists, new 


paper men and fussy photographers, who 


to the touch of his fingers, and Jane and 
her sole surviving charge were given a bed 


in the study. “And on your own head be 
it!” said Mrs. Stalwart. 

Immediately the stoat kit obtained its 
ieht things began to move. Ere it was 


known that its eves Were open, it was found 
in the early morning to be missing, and 
forthwith it was concluded that Jane had 
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carried it off. An hour or so later the cook 
took up an oven pan which was leaning 
against the kitchen wall, when a snake-like 
spluttering and hissing reached her ears, 
and there was the tiny stoat bristling from 
end to end and making little frog-like leaps 
at her hands. Dan was fetched to restore 
it to its bed, and immediately his fingers 
closed upon it the little animal’s fury sub- 
sided, and quite peacefully it allowed itself 
to be carried. 


There were not many people who wanted 
to handle Jane’s foster kit, and, at any rate, 
from that hour on only Dan was permitted 
the liberty. If any other body stretched out 
a hand towards it, the kit would hiss and 
bristle and strike like rattlesnake, but 
seemingly, having become accustomed to 
Dan’s particular scent and touch before tts 
eyes were open, it regarded him with a 
certain parental diffidence. 
Already the young stoat was so active that 
it could climb out of its existing bed in two 
seconds, and the danger lay in its getting 
crushed behind the furniture or of someone 
stepping upon it. Accordingly, it was placed 
in a cheese box, and that for a time defied 
its clumsy leaps. 

Jane now took to feeding the kit on mice, 
and when she returned with a kill she would 
utter repeatedly a curious grunting mew 
‘as she entered the house, hearing which the 
stoat kit would wildly endeavour to escape 
from his prison. As Jane appeared, he 
would snatch the kill from her and shake 
and worry it with all the ferocity of a tiger. 

But before very long, Jane, being a wise 
mother, realized that her growing son 
required more exercise than he could obtain 
in the confined quarters of the box, and so 
she took to lifting him out and carrying 
him to her favourite seat on the geranium 
bed under the south wall. Free now as a 
kitten would have been, Nix daily became 
more interesting. He would sprawl over 
his mother as they lay together in the sun, 
fighting with her tail and dabbing at her 
ears, though it is to be feared that at very 
frequent intervals he had to be admonished 
for his roughness. On the second day of his 
freedom, poor Jane was seen peering down 
disconsolately from the eaves, 


a 


degree of 


whereupon 
the little ginger head of Nix appeared from 


the rain-water gutter along which he wa 
scampering. Evidently he had climbed up 
the creeper which covered the south wall, 


leaving his mother to follow, and thereatter 
he was several times known to fall out of 
the creeper from all manner of high alti- 


tudes, hitting the ground with a thump, but 
never appearing in the least to hurt himself, 

Sometimes now Jane brought Nix in fo; 
meals, and as he grew he was an unending 
source of amusement at such times. He had 
one favourite humpty which stood in the 
centre of the dining-room floor, and mount. 
ing this he would pivot round and round, 
striking off imaginary playmates which were 
attempting to storm his castle, and varying 
the performance by turning back-somer- 
saults at bewildering speed. If given a bit 
of crust or some other morsel he did not 
appreciate, he would proceed to play battk 
dore and shuttlecock, throwing it into th 
air, somersaulting over it, and performing 
these evolutions with such bewildering 
quickness that it tired the eye and fatigued 
the brain to watch him. But as an exampk 
of indefatigable, darting energy, he was, 
nevertheless, a joy to watch, and most of 


the poses which he struck were so full of 
grace that he won the hearts of all be- 
holders. Yet, as the servants said: “He'd 


as leave bite you as look at you!” 

Sut the day came when Nix distinguished 
himself in no small measure. This occurred 
on the unexpected arrival of Uncle George, 
and Uncle George was large and wealthy 
and noisy. As soon as he entered the garden 
gate everyone in the house knew that he had 
come, for on this occasion he was perhaps 
a shade more boisterous than usual. 

Nix, it happened, was at that moment in 
the dining-room, but hearing the hubbub h 
fled pell-mell for the study, passing almost 
under the feet of the noisy visitor, and in 
an instant became of an 
almost over-powering aroma. 


aware 
For 


s are inadequate 


everyone 
deserit 
ing that aroma human word 
Acetylene yas, essence of onions, paratiin, 
absinthe, might have figured in it, and con- 
versation ceased like the closing of a door. 
“My hat!” Uncle 
“What on earth 
“Tsn’t it awful 
“Tt must be——” 
“T believe it és. 
“Now, where the dickens 
Later, Uncle 
once been in a train which ran over 
but now that master of 
literally outshone. skunk, 
George, would pack up and go home tf he 
Nix. Mi antilne 


Ope ned and al 


exclaimed George 


> 


2?” returned Mrs. Stalwart 


agreed her husband 
he had 
a skunk, 
smells was 
Uncl 


George said that 
famous 
said 
encountered windows and 


doors were hurricane en 


throuch the house 


was that Uncle 


couraged to whisth 

The fact of the matter 

George’s entrance had so alarmed the young 
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stoat that he had let loose his 
musk taint, according to the 
defensive and offensive man 
ners of his kind. As a means 
of defence no one would deny 
its practic ability, for very few 
of the stoat’s natural foes can 
stand up to that awful gas 
attack, unless the stern alter 
natives are stoat or starva 
tion. The killing of a stoat is 
not worth the scanty meal he 
provides, and fox or wild cat 
encountering that 
shake their heads and remem 
Most 
of the weasels possess these 
scent whi hi. ot 
course, attain their zenith in 
milord the skunk. 

At any rate, if Nix was go- 


aroma 
ber business elsewhere. 


glands, 


ing to resort to such measures 
more than 
would have to go, though the 
matter of getting rid of him 
after that incident might have 
presented ditliculties. For 
some days he had been hover- 
ing at the brink, 
arrival of 


once a year, he 


and evt- 
dently the Uncle 


George brought to him for al 


time his natural fear of man. feet into the 
Dan tried to catch him, but it 
was like trying to catch a blob of mercury 
on a sheet of glass. Nix ran up the back 
of the bookcase, and hissed at them from 
the top of it; he whisked along the curtain 
rod, and scuttled inside of the 
curtain. He streaked along the mantelpiece 
without touching a vase, and finally, having 
looped the humpty, he 
vanished as though the had 
swallowed him, though they knew*he was 
still in the room. 

Old Jane was now bethinking herself of 
another family 


down the 


loop over his 


very. alr 


and truly her fosterling was 
independent of her care. From that day 
on, the household saw less and less of him. 
Sometimes if would 


appear miraculously in the dining-room dur- 


they were quiet he 
ing their evening meal, to perform his 
lightning evolutions, but he dis- 
appear just as miraculously on hearing any 
sound which jarred hi 


would 


nerves. It was an 
old rambling house, with many walls of 
Massive bulk, and Nix was making his 
home inside the walls. At night-time he 
could sometimes be heard scuttling hither 
and thither among the stones and mortar, 
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“He saw something dart between his 


Ornwn by 
Warwick Reynolds 


p. 601 


smoke-filled room ™ 


and though hitherto the place had been a 
stronghold of rats and mice, he at least 
did one good thing in getting rid of them. 
Sometimes he was heard pattering across 
the ceilings, sometimes he was seen on the 
roof, or whisking along the gutter. Every 
nook and rambling old 
mansion was at his bidding, and Dan argued 
that it was not a bad thing to have a stoat 
about the place. 

“Some night,” said Uncle George, “he'll 
be getting hold of your nose when you're 
asleep, and then you'll know about it!” 

Certainly Nix trouble on 
two occasions. For example, it was 
discovered that he had succeeded in trap- 
ping himself behind an ancient tapestry on 
the dining-room wall, and a portion of the 
tapestry had to be removed in order to get 


cranny of the 


caused some 


one or 


him out. 

This done, however, it was discovered that 
not there, for he had found 
other wav of exit; but it was also discovered 
that behind the tapestry was a secret gun- 
existence of which had_ been 
and which, when the 


he was some 


room, the 
hitherto unknown, 
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tapestry was removed, much enhanced the 
beauty of the room. 

On another occasion strange noises were 
repeatedly heard disused 
press, the doors of which had long been 
screwed to their panels. Out of curiosity 
Dan finally forced the doors open, where- 
upon he made an interesting discovery con- 
cerning their strange tenant. For Nix had 
been using the press as a store cupboard, 
and on the top shelf he had hoarded a 
strange assortment of oddments gleaned 
from all corners of the house. There was 
a small potato and the cork of a Bovril 
bottle from the kitchen, a cartridge from 
the study, a large horn button, several odd 
items of food, probably from the dining- 
room floor, a walnut from the dessert table, 
and three dead mice from the pantry. Many 
wild animals make stores of this kind, which 
often include oddments which they can never 
hope to eat. 

So summer and autumn drifted by, and 
the first had fallen, when the 
strangest incident in this strange history 
brought the history to a close. The why 
and the wherefore of it I do not try 
explain. To paint Nix, or any other stoat 
that ever lived, as a hero would be ridicu- 


to issue from a 


snows 


to 


lous. Believe me, no stoat was ever a hero 
at heart above the sense by which St. George 
rose to those levels by the art of slaying 

except, perhaps, a stoat have 
seen her come back for her young in the 


mother. I 


face of certain death, and she 1s often a 
heroine. But mothers are a thing apart, 
and Nix was not a mothe: and never would 


be. To the levels of heroism, in unselfish 
freedom, the tox and the otter, the roe and 
the badger, may sometimes rise, but never 
the stoat. With fluff and feathers his path- 
is strewn; ,he will murder his own 
mother over a dead mouse. He will wheel 
about and fight fire at the scent of his own 
life-blood. We hold the ger as our emblem 
of ferocity, but the tiger is only a cat. The 
stoat is a weasel, and the weasel is a thon- 
sand times worse than any cat. If the tiger 


way 


were, to scale, a <stoat, there would be 
nothing in India but tigers. There would 
be no India-only the lerra incognito ot 
tigerland. 

Yet whatever instincts prompted him, 
whatever promptings led him forth, Nix 
died a hero by our reckoning, and from 


that fact I must not Cetract. 

It had been a still and oppressive day, 
which made the fire smoke and everyone 
demand open windows. It silent, 


came a 


foggy night, with moisture on the windoy 
panes—the kind ot night when the treading 
of a mouse along the gravel walk would 
unreal, 


sound unholy and 


They went to 
bed early, and to-night there was no creak- 
ing of oaken staircases, no chirp of crickets, 
no click and clatter of pebbles in the holloy 
walls, only and oppressive 
quietude which made the darkness deeper 
when the candles were extinguished. 
Midnight had chimed from the clock on 


a supreme 


the staircase when Dan was wakened—by 
what he knew not. Then faintly it came 
to his nostrils—the scent of musk, the 


mingled aroma of acetylene and fermenting 
onions. Nix 
Was he about to seize Mrs. 
If so, what a com- 
motion and indignation there would be! 
But Dan another 
sound, and his ears concentrating upon it, 


He sat rigidly upright—was 
in the room ? 
Stalwart by the nose? 
as listened he heard 
it seemed veritably to echo through all the 
quiet corridors 


‘ 


a sharp, almost metallic 
‘chip-chip-chip,” as of someone beating two 
flints together 


fading, and accompanied, so it seemed, b 


up and down, growing and 


the minute patter of paws. 
Quickly Dan up, lit 
pushed open the bedroom door. 


got a candle, and 
The sound 
ceased, then began again, echoing up th 

and the 
stronger when 


musk 


Uncle 


staircase, there 


taint, 


anon Was 


even than 


George arrived. So far as Dan could make 
out, Nix, much disturbed at something, was 
scurrying up and down the dining-room 
corridor outside the closed door, and it 


occurred to Dan that an uninvited stranger 
Therefore he blew out 
himself his 
revolver, and tiptoed down. 


might have called. 
his candle, possessed of 

He had gone half-way when a new scent 
came he at first 
recognize, so intermingled was it with un 
master ot 


lamp smoking, or was 


one which could not 


scent stoat. Had someone left a 


the supposed visitor 
using an oil lantern One’s senses are not 
at the best when wakened suddenly undet 


such conditions. 


Dan stood, one hand on the dining-room 
latch, and then he heard a sound as o! 
padded feet on the carpet. Quickly he 


raised the latch and threw the door open 


Smoke! The room was full of smoke, 


stifling and dense, and towards the fireplace 
Dan could see a ruddy glow, which even 
as he stood there grew in brilliancy. Th 


room was on fire, the air within was already 
unbreathable, and Dan realized that, fed by 


the draught the oper door, the 
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smouldering glow within was already 
breaking into flame. 
nothing, so he stepped back quickly, clos 
ing the doot behind him, though ere he 
did so he saw something white dart  be- 
tween his feet into the smoke-tilled room, 


Unaided he could do 


and again he could hear the metallic 

‘chip.” 

Men were summoned, jorums of water 
placed in readiness, and a few minutes later 
the doors were opened and the fire raided. 
It proved not to be so serious a matter 
after all. An old oak beam, which prob- 
ably had been smouldering tor weeks, had 
led the sparks of conflagration to the floor, 
and a few bucketfuls of water, anything but 
judiciously distributed in the suffocating 
darkness, served to divert the forces which, 
had not Dan been wakened, would doubt- 
less have demolished his home. 


NIX 


It was not till daylight came that the 
extent of the damage could be explored, 
and it was then that the strange discovery 
was made. Under the big humpty lay poot 
Jane, who had been left in possession of the 
hearth, and beside her crouched what might 
have been one of her own kittens—a pure 
white kit, such as, alas! she was never now 
to produce! The latter was Nix in his 
winter coat—Nix in the spotless purity of 
his ermine robe! 

Poor Jane, for thus a prisoner in the 
room, her appeals were unheard behind the 
closed door, and she had perished by the 
fumes, Unheard I say, but was there just 
one who had heard her, one to whom she 
had given life and mother warmth, and 
who, hearing, it would seem, chose to take 
his place beside her when at length the door 
was opened ? 
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Furnishing, Decorating and 
Running the Small Home 


By J. S. Bainbridge, B.Sc. 
No. 2.—Decorating the Small Home 


craftsman 


asked a 


art to 


HEN I first 


learned in the me a 


give 


few hints which would help me to 
my 


redecorate the interior of house, his 


In distempering a wall, brush evenly in 
all directions within reach of the arm 


reply was very similar to that given by 
Mr. Punch to those about to marry. After 
ten minutes with him | began to feel that 
were I to make the attempt I should be a 


foolish and foolhardy man. Even the 


veryv 
lowest e hich came it 
lowest estimate, iwever, Which came in 


from the various firms who were approached 


on the matter convinced me that the attempt 
was worth making, and as a result of m 
experience I can sately say that, although 
perfection may only come with practice, 


satisfactorily to 
whitewash the 
stain the 
operations quite within the 
handyman about the 
not to attempt to fins 

evening, but to 
is paint, 


is a fairly easy matter 
papet at 


ate the 


temper ol room, 


ceiling, paint and 


floors—all are 
scope of the 
The 
otha 


coat, 


or distemper, 


golden rule is 
let 

whether it varnish, 
thoroughly before apply 
good materials 


room in one 
no matter 


dry 


ing the next coat, and to use 
and good brushes for the work. 

The order in which the various operati ns 
should be tackled is as follows, and a short 
description of each will be given in this 
ordet 

a) Preparation of the room. 

(b) Whitewashing the ceiling and dis 


tempering (or papering) the walls. 
(c) Painting the 
(¢) Staining the 


woodwot k. 
floor. 


(a)--Preparation of the Room 


All furniture should first: be 
the room, or if this is impossible, and only 
a surround is to be stained, remove as much 
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OVALTINE 


Dangers o 
Nerve strajn! 


EADACHES, depression, lack of energy—these are all 


signs of strained nerves. 


Neglect those warnings—and you run the risk of a serious 
break-down in health. 


Remember this. Strained nerves are 
s‘arvedi nerves. You have not given 
them the energising and restorative 
material they need. 

It is nourishment they demand-—not 
stimulants and drugs, which merely 
whip up flagging nerves and have no 
lasting gvod effects. 

Feed your nerves with the wealth 
of nourishment contained in ‘ Oval- 
tine" Tonic Food Beverage. Made 
from Nature's Tonic Foods — ripe 
barley malt, creamy milk and eggs 

a combination unequalled for restor- 
ing nerve force and building up the 
nervous system. One cup of “ Oval- 
tine" contains more nourishment 
than 12 cups of beef extract or 
eves. 


Eggs yield Lecithin — an organic 
phosphorus compound —an _indis- 
pensable element for giving tone and 
energy to the exhausted nerve cells. 
“ Ovaltine “ contains, in correct ratio, 
all the essential vitamins ; further, 
it contains, also in correct ratio, all 
the other equally important elements 
of a complete and perfect food, 


Make “ Ovaltine™ your daily bever- 
age—at meal times and before re- 
tiring. Prove for yourself how quickly 
it takes away the sense of nervous 
strain —- how it’ invigorates an 
strengthens brain, nerve and body, 
and imparts that delightful sense of 
mental and physical fitness which 
belongs only to the perfectly 
nourished system. 


Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists 
at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


RUSKS 


appetising, easily di- 


gested, and much more 
nourishing than ordinary 


rusks or biscuits. 
Price, 1/6 & 2/6 A 
Per tin. 4 


It is economical to purchase 
the larger sized tins. 


They are also warnings. 
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bl. and jolly good 


When you were at school the best investment you 
3d. and 6d. knew was a Fry’s Chocolate Cream Tablet. Value 
for money ! 

It looked big—and it was big. Four. divisions, 
each one to be nibbled at the chocolate edge, 
until you came to the creamy cream inside. 

For sixty years, Fry’s Chocolate Cream Tablets 
have been the tuck without rival. Buy some toe 


(= day—for the youngsters, and for yourself, 
. CHOCOLATE CREAM TABLETS 


The best of all pens 


For quick filling, instant starting, 
smooth writing and unfailing re- 
liability the “Swan” Self-filler is 
the best of all. 


Use Choose the right nib—the 
“Swan” will do the rest. 
the a 
best 9 
ink— 
Swan” 
Self-filling 


“ Swan” 


17/6 


FOUNTPENS 


Other “Swans” from 10/6 Catalogue post free. 


‘Toop & Co., Lap, Sw n House, 135 


& 135, Oxford St., London, Wo Branches 
OF STATIONERS 79, High Holborn, W.C.1: 97, ¢ heap 
side, and t 3, street 

& JEWELLERS Manchester ; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
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DECORATING THE SMALL HOME 


or washable distemper; and if anything does 
come off, it will be necessary to wash the 
ceiling thoroughly. 


An old distemper brush or a sponge and 
plenty of clean water should be used for 
the washing, carefully washing off add traces 
of the old distemper, if removable, but re- 
member it zs the ceiling which is being 
attacked and not the floor. If the ceiling 
has begun to “flake off,” scrape it with a 
broad stripping knife. 

Assuming this cleaning satisfactorily car- 
ried out, and that the walls have previously 
been papered, proceed to wet the whole of 
the paper on the walls, repeating this damp- 
ing until the paper east/y comes off when 
scraped. With ordinary wallpapers three 
wettings will usually be sufficient to achieve 
this, but occasionally, as in a bathroom 
with a varnished paper, more difficulty will 
be encountered. In this second case warm 
caustic soda solution must be used (working 
in rubber gloves) or one of the trade pre- 
parations sold for this purpose. Then 
gather up and remove all the old wallpaper. 


For painting window sashes a narrow 


brush should be used 


as possible, gather the remainder into the 
centre and cover with 9 dust-sheet, spread- 
ing numerous sheets of newspaper over the 
rest of the floor and pinning other sheets 
or hanging a dust-sheet) over the door and 
mantel. This may sound rather unneces 
sary, but it is an indisputable fact that an 


amateur, alt 


ouch he may possibly produce 


a very creditable piece of work, will never 
theless splash and make more mess than 
would a professional, It is better to spend 
a few minutes spreading dust-sheets and 
newspapers than later a whole afternoon 


washing off gouts of whitewash and distem- 


per trom the floor and wainscoting, etc.—a 
particularly nauseating job. Any drops 


Which do make their way on to the floor 
or paint should be wiped off before they 
dry, otherwise they will be difficult to move, 
although turpentine will generally do the 
trick, 

Next rig up some sort of arrangement 
for reaching the ceiling. A sugar box on 
a kitchen table will do if nothing else is 


available, but a stout plank and two pairs 
f 


Ot steps are better. Now moisten a small 
portion of the ceiling, rub lightly with a + ae se ee 
finger and see jf o rem 
will } ad see if anything is removed, Thi whole of the surface of the walls and 
Nm Show whether the ceiling has been the paper will easily come off when 
7 Whitewashed with ordinary limewash, lime, scraped 
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Glasspaper wrapped round a [lat iron forms 
a simple method of going over the floor 
surface before staining 


If there are any holes or cracks in the 
ceiling or walls, mix two parts of plaster- 
of-paris with one of whiting, make the mix- 
ture into a workable paste with water, damp 
the places to be filled in, and force the mix- 
ture in, finishing off with a smooth surface. 
Wash the walls down with vinegar and 
water to remove any sourness due to the old 
paste, and leave twenty-four hours to dry. 


(6)- Whitewashing and 
Distempering 

Walls and ceiling should first be sized. 
Otherwise if the plaster is at all porous the 
later sink in and a 
patchy surface, an effect which will only 
be accentuated The 
size should be broken up into small pieces 
and placed in an old pail with just 
ing of water, a little alum being added if 
there are any stains on the ceiling. Place 
the pail over a fire until the size is dis- 
solved, and brush quickly 
over walls and ceiling. 


distemper will show 


by suc ceeding coats. 


a cover- 


but thoroughly 


For whitewashing and distempering trade 
preparations may be used. Instructions are 
always given on the packets as regards the 
amount of hot and cold water necessary, so 
that there wili be no difticulty, but person- 
ally I should ordinary 
distemper. Three parts fill a bucket with 
dry whiting, cover with clean tap or spring 


recommend using 


water, and leave overnight to steep, 
If tub size cannot be bought (either 
Cannon’s or even Sea-weed brand), 
steep four or five cakes of rood glue, 
melt down by boiling, and add suft- 
cient water to form a workable jelly 
when cold. Now mix up, say, half a 
pail of whiting with sutticient size to 
bind it, and adda little blue or vellow 
ochre as the walls or ceiling require. 
The mixture should work well in the 
morning if mixed the night before. 
It is rather difficult to determine 
the exact quantities of size and 
whiting required, since they vary 
with 
whitewashed, 
“dry” one, 
size jelly in 
whiting. 


‘ach room. <A ceiling I recently 
for 


and 


example, was a 

needed Ib. « 
7 Ib. of prepared 
Some plasters, 
“hot” and very absorbent, others 
being “slape” and hard. 

A similar mixture is used for th 
walls, the requisite amount of dr 
colour being thoroughly mixed in, 
and more added 
colour used. 
should be of the consistency of thin 
cream (almost milk). 
to use a thicker liquid in the hope that onl\ 


again, are 


the more dry 
The whitewash or dis 


size 


temper 
One is often te mpte 
one coat will be required, but this wil 
certainly lead to a patchy appearance, and 
is not to be recommended. 

in, 14 
they are called 
10 02.) and 
into the ceiling. 


se whitewash brush 
the trade, 8 07 
the 
Remember that the whit 


a or In. 


as 


in 


ol well whitewash 


“slap” 


wash must be worked into t surface if it 


<o that the 


is to adhere, and work qui 
when the 
second strip is started, in order to avoid 
The brush should be worked up 
and down in parallel strokes, strok 
not When 

the in 
within reach of t 


edge of the first strip is still wet 
patches, 
being working on 
all 


he arm, and when the next 


emploved. 


walls brush evenly directions 
section 1s started take care to brush the tw 


edges well into each other. 


3c careful never to add anything (water, 
a wall or ceiling has been 
this h affects the 
If a washable distemper is chosen 

of which the Wal-pa-mur seems to be the 
hest prepare the walls as before, and then 
give a coat of “liquid” supplied by the 
came people. 


size, etc.) when 


started on, very. mu 


as 


colour. 


Fven then two coats should 


be given to make a really cood job, stip 


pling the second if you can horrow 4 
stippler 
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The sweet, nutty flavour 
of Puffed Rice and Pufted 
Wheat is a treat impos- 
sible in ordinarily cooked 
rice and wheat. The won- 
derful explosion process 
that puffs the grains to 
eight times normal size 
is the secret of Puffed 
Rice and Puffed Wheat— 
the secret of their favour 
and goodness. 


Rid 


This process breaks up 
all the thousands of food 
cells in each grain to make 
digestion easy brings 
out as never before the 
flavour and nourishment 
of these great cereals. 
That is why Puffed 
Rice and Pufted Wheat 
are such a delightful food 
surprise for those who 
have never tried them. 


Order a packet of each and see which you prefer. Serve 
with milk or fruit. See, too, the recipes on the packets. 


No cooking, no trouble, ready to eat. 


Both guaranteed by 


Quaker Oats td. 


fed 
Rice 


A delightful Food Surprise 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Both sold in sealed 
dustproof packets, 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 


| COUGHS, COLDS, & 
IN FLUENZA Acts like a charm in FRO ob 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS O!IARRHGEA, 
COLIC, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, other bowel 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE Hs Fit 


Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- : 


| 


To-day there is a 
“Duro” for every 
gingham garment, and i 


you are safe in pulling 
taste and thought into 
the making, as the 


colour: are absolutely 
N U R S E RY fait—guaranteed so if: 
G I N Dyed and f 
Manufactured by 


in large fancy checks, self-shades, simple stripes and checks, BURGESS, Rin vr, 


with its good wearing qualities, has become the standard LEDWARD ’ '\ 
gingham for ladies’ and children’s long-wear garments. For & CO. LTD \ 
the lighter summer frock there is the new lower-price 4 | har 
Durola Dress Gingham. The Duro Cambric—a fine zephyr and sold by the j , 
gingham— makes up into the prettiest of summer frocks Leading Drapers . “a 
Durola Dress Gingham . 3%in. 1/6} 
Duro Nursery Gingham .. 36in. 1/113 
Duro Cambric . 2/113 Advertising Dept. 
vom 47, 10. Picca- 
Other Duro Fabrics. —Durena and Durista Poplins, St. John's and Super Mt ter 
Gingham Nurse Cloths. ‘he =Durolawns Lingerie Fabrics, Dure aly, anche 
Blister dre-s novelty, Duro Poplin, Zephyr and Oxford Shirtings for Men “4 
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DECORATING THE SMALL HOME 


()-Painting and Enamelling 

Having satisfactorily completed the white- 
washing and distempering, the painting is 
next taken in hand. A very important point 
to bear in mind here is that paint fulfils a 
dual function. It is both a decorative and 
a preserving medium, and the second réle 
is often forgotten when the paint is bought. 
Obviously its réle as a preservative depends 
on the constituents of the paint, and it 
would therefore be a fatal mistake to buy 
paint of an inferior brand. Paint manu- 
factured by a reliable firm, with a large sale 
and a reputation to lose, will in the long 
run be more satisfactory than cheaper 
brands manufactured by less well-known 
firms. 

Success with the first object, the decora- 
tive value of the paint, depends very 
largely on the preliminary preparation of 
the surfaces to be covered, and it cannot 
be denied that this preparation may be a 
long and wearying job. It has to be tackled, 
however, if a good smooth surface is to be 
obtained. 

After the paint has been cleaned, rub it 
down with glasspaper or wet pumicestone. 
Since it is useless painting on top of 
perished paint, old paint that is cracked or 
blistered must be removed entirely, and 
there are two ways whereby this may be 
accomplished. The fiist of these—a_ blow- 
lamp—is a tricky job for an amateur, who 
had better use a patent paint remover. This 
is a caustic solution which is painted over 
the paintwork and then scraped, when all 
the paint comes away fairly easily. The 
woodwork should afterwards be well rinsed 
and washed with water containing a little 
acid (e.g. vinegar) to neutralize any alkali 
remaining from the paint remover, 

When rubbing down the paint, either with 
wet pumicestone or with glasspaper (Nos. 
112 Or 2), particular attention should be paid 
to doors and other large surfaces where 
defects are more easily seen. Pumice is 
preferable to glasspaper since it avoids the 
formation of fine paint dust, which may 
hang about and later settle on the wet paint. 
Before painting, the floor should be 
scrubbed to remove this paint dust and so 
Prevent it rising. 

Use plenty of elasspaper, throwing one 
piece away when it is filled with paint dust. 
Rub lightly—it is a mistake to try and drg 
the glasspaper in—and if rubbing virgin or 
Stipped wood, always rub with, and not 
across, the grain, 

How manv 


1739 


coats of paint will be requirec 


will depend upon the condition of the wood- 
work, whether 2. light colour is being put 
on top of a dark one and so on. It will 
usually be necessary to apply two, and pos- 
sibly three, undercoats, being finished off 
with the glossy paint or enamel, which 
should only be used for the top or final 
coat. In certain cases of prepared paints 
and enamels, it is necessary to use the 
special undercoating supplied by the same 
firm. 

Good paintwork demands good brushes. 
Brushes of a suitable size and quality should 
therefore be bought, and a little extrava- 


In applying enamel to the skirting a light 
touch is necessary 


eance here is justified, since a good brush 
(if well cared for) will last a very long 
time. A wide brush will produce a more 
even surface than a narrower one. This 
means that as wide a brush as possible 
should always be used, or, in other words, 
it will be necessary to buy at least two 
brushes, a narrow sash brush for window 
sashes and the like, and « wider (2% in. by 
: in.) brush for covering larger surfaces. 
New brushes, by the way, work better if 
they are soaked in turpentine and then 
dried. 
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THE QUIVER 


The paint should be of such a consistency 
that it will flow easily. An undercoat is 
first laid on, thinly and well-brushed out— 
twe thin are much better than 
thick one, as the latter has a tendency to 
skin over instead of drying, which eventu- 
ally causes blisters. Blisters are 
formed if a second coat is applied before 


coats one 


also 


Avoid splashing the skirting board by 
brush along at right angles to the 


the first is thoroughly dry, or if the surface 


is damp. The surface must therefore be 
absolutely dry, both from moisture and 
paint. Apply the undercoat very evenly, 


drawing the brush forwards and backwards 
horizontally, since downward = motion 
makes drips almost unavoidable. Then 
brush the paint well out by crossing it in 
all directions. 

When the first coat of undercoating is quite 
dry rub it down gently with fine glasspaper 
to remove any slight ridges, and then stop 
holes or cracks 


a 


with mixture of 


up any a 

equal parts of putty and white lead, follow- 
ing this with a second undercoat. If this is 
the last undercoat it should not be rubbed 
over, but any little specks of grit, ete., 


should be carefully removed. 

The final brushing will depend on whether 
paint or enamel] is being used. In the first 
case it is not of great importance if slieht 
brush the 


wood. 


show, provided they run 
the of the 
The direction of the grain must therefore be 
followed when brushing out the paint, the 


marks 


same way as does erain 


strokes running from left to right or \y 
tically as may be necessary. 

With enamel the procedure jis  sliohtly 
different, since it is an desired to ph 
a porcelain-like surface, free from any sys. 
picion of brushwork. I 


er- 


Fortunately enamel 


has a natural tendency to flow, so that no 
matter in what direction the brush js 
drawn, if the touch js 
suthciently light the ena- 
mel will show no trace. 


A word of warning with 
reference the use 
enamel is perhaps neces. 
sary. 
enamel natural 
tendency to flow—due to 
the varnish it 
so that if it is used in too 
liberal manner there is 
great danger of drops col- 
lecting and running down 
the This is 
especially true at corners 
and under the shelter 
bevellings, where great 
should be taken. A 
finished surface dis 
this is 
sign that the enamel has 
been too liberally applied 


to of 
As has been said, 
has 


contains— 


a 


woodwork. 


care 
hgured 


in manner a sure 


drawing the 
skirting (d) Staining the Floor 

In more senses than one 
the floor is at the bottom of a room’s suc- 
cess, and here again, as with paintwork, 
it is the preparation of the floor before 
staining which will make or mar the result 
This true matter which of the stains 


—water, varnish is employed. 


Is no ta 


or oil 


The preparation of the floor will to som 
extent depend on the type of stain used. 
Thus unless an opaque varnish stain or oll 


paint is to be used, any previous stain must 
first be Hot water to which plenty 


of washing soda has been added will ett 


removed. 


tively remove most. stains, an 


addition, wash anv grease 


spots 
necessary proc eedine since neither stain nol 


ot 


varnish can be applied to a greasy surface 


Should the stain be refractory, the 
and soda must be left on the wood to sink 
in the floor, the floor att rwards being 


thoroughly washed with clean water, Strong 
oda water is apt to take the skin off te 


hands, and as several applications may %% 


Necessary, steps must. be taken to prevent 
thi 
\ny tacks which have previously beet 
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A bright smile and the washing done 


| 


No need to worry on_ wash-day 
when the kiddies come home, as 
long as you use Persil. 

You'll be all over smiles because the washing 
will be over and done with, the clothes 
beautifully clean and undamaged, hours ago. 
Washing only takes thirty-five minutes in all 
—flive to get ready (your job) and thirtyto wash 
(Persil’s job). Could anything be simpler ? 


In 33d and 53d Packets 


Po rs ] 
: Persil is full of cxygen . far Ax? Write for free 
: which is set free in the booklet which 
washing. The Persil tells how to use 
oxygen eats up the dirt, Persil. 
*, leaving the clothes clean 
% and unharmed. WARRINGTON 
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WORTH OF HIGH GRADE 
SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


SHOW ROOMS COVER 


500,000 


SQ. FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 


ELKS possess the largest collection 
of second-hand furniture in exist- 
ence, purchased country 

mansions throughout the Kingdom by 
their expert buyers. Furniture that 
will last a lifetime. And the cost ? 


Suppose you had estimated spending 
£250 on furnishing your home, you 
can do it more completely, and 
better, at Jelks for £150. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKLET 


gladly sent post free on request. 


REMOVALS TO ANY DISTANCE. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


fet. over 50 Years 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273. 275 


HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


Phones : North 2598 & 2599. “Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door 
Business hours 9 to 7.30 p.m. Thursdays close at |. Saturdays ¥ p.m 


Healthy Women| 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth, 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 


} 7 1 1 POST 
pair 
Complete with Specia 
Ne Detachable Suspenders, 


Stocked in all sizes 
from20 1030, Made 
in finest quality Drill, 


utsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra 


Wilf SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


i No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or breai. 
No lacing at the back, 


Made of strong, curable drill of fines 
qualey with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
t is laced at tne sides with elastic Lacing to expand treely whet | 


breathing. 
It is fitted with adjastable shoulder.straps. 
it has a short (9-in.) bus« in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non resting Heotes Eyes 
It can be easily washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarviah 
These Health” Corsets are spe led for 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, 


rea Singers and Actresses w 
enable them to breathe with ponte t freedom < 
housewives and those employed in occupations deman ling ‘onsta t 
movement, appreciate nay “¢ orset of Health They yield freely to 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beaut y of figure are 


the most comiortable Corsets ever worn. 
FOR ,FO-DAY, 


HEALTH CORSET ‘COMPANY, 


‘Der Morley House, 
Holborn Viaduct, 


is asked to pull the Society 


H Ee L over the line into financial ease 
The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED x 12,000 


(The Balance ot 
a debt of £9,500 and to a for maintenance 
e been sent tothe Royal Navy and Mercantile Marne 
00 have bee trained tor Civil Employment and. ia 
freds have been E t 


To Hiquidate 


maintained 
Patrons THEIR MAIBSTIES THR KING AND (Nt JEBN 


RH. Tith PRINCK OF WALES. 


Chawman and Treasueer—C. MALDEN, SQ... MA 
Defuty-Chairman—t. H. CLAYTON, ES 
of Committee son F. Davirt, Esq 


Fount Secretaries B w WALLEN and 
G. OPEL AND. 


Chegues, Orc., b¢ payabie 


The Shaltesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaltesbury Avenue — London, W.C C2 2 


IMPERIAL HOTELS 


Russell LONDON 


Square 
Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from 9 


18 HOTELS _ 2,500 ROOMS | 
—— 


DISAPPEAR 
by taking 
Pylitna” Powders 
HAR MLESS 
M.D. (Lond) Act far more 
quickly and efhciently than 
usua/ treatment fn 
Ot Chemis sts 2/9 & 5/- per box. or post om, Cl 
“PYLITNA,” 3 Farringdon Re. London, 
Wrie for Booklet FREE. 
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DECORATING THE SMALL HOME 


used to hold down a carpet must be ex- 
tracted, and any protruding nails (which 
cannot be extracted since they hold down 
the floor-boards) must be driven home. Nail 
holes, cracks and crevices must then be 
filled up with any suitable filler. Suitable 
materials are brown paper made into a pulp 
with weak hot glue, or putty tinted with a 
little of the stain. Next remove any splin- 
ters or particulariy rough places with a 
plane or an old knife, and finally go over 
If the 
glasspaper is wrapped round a flat iron or 
similar support the operation, although 
lengthy, will not be dithcult. 


the whole surface with glasspaper. 


Applying the Stain 

Water stains and varnish stains are often 
used, but they are not to be recommended, 
except perhaps for back rooms and the like, 
where a first-class finish is not essential. 
Potassium permanganate is the best known 
water stain. The solution may be diluted 
to give any desired tint from almost colour- 
less to deep brown; but it possesses no 
Waterproofing or preserving qualities, and 
it fades if used in a room which receives 
much sunlight. Varnish stains are popular 
because they combine the two processes of 
staining and varnishing, but the effect is 
purely a surface one. These stains do not 
sink into the wood, and as a natural result 
they have a short life and wear patchy, 
particularly in spots such as the doorway 
where the traffic is heaviest. 

Oil stains are undoubtedly the best. The 
stains sink into the wood and so help to 
preserve it, and waxing or varnishing pro- 
duces a really excellent finish. Oil stains 


can be obtained in a large variety of tints— 
light and fumed oak, mahogany, walnut, 
etc.—and an additional advantage is their 
transparency, through which the natural 
grain of the wood can be seen. A good oil 
stain is obtained by mixing Brunswick black 
and turpentine, adding less turpentine the 
darker the tint required. 

An oil stain should be laid on quite freely 
(using as wide a brush as possible), so that 
it may penetrate the wood to the fullest 
extent, and it should only be applied to an 
absolutely dry surface. To obtain a deep, 
even tone two coats will be required, allow- 
ing the first to dry thoroughly before start- 
ing on the second—thirty-six hours may be 
regarded as a minimum interval, 

Actually to apply the stain is not a diffi- 
cult operation. After distempering and 
painting it is, in fact, almost child’s play. 
Attention may, however, be drawn to two 
little points which will expedite the work. 
Care must be taken not to splash the skirt- 
ing board, especially if this is painted a 
light colour, but this can easily be avoided 
by drawing the brush along at right angles 
to the skirting. For the remainder of the 
floor the brush must be drawn backwards, 
holding near the bristles and going with 
the grain of the wood. 

Afterwards the floor may be varnished, 
waxed or polished according to inclination. 
A good floor polish, such as “Ronuk” or 
“Mansion Polish,” will in a few weeks pro- 
duce a surface of which anyone could be 
justifiably proud; a surface which will give 
ever-changing reflections of the furniture 
and mirror the glow of the fire in winter 
or chance rays of sunlight in summer. 


(Next Month: “ Running the Small House’) 


For the Easter Holidays 


No boy or girl can enjoy his or her Easter Holidays 


completely without 


“LITTLE FOLKS” 


The New Volume will start with the May Number 


(published April 25). 


Price 1s. monthly. 
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Y DEAR READERS, 
very generously sent me a supply of 
coal and bread tickets, part of which 


A kind Helper 


some of the invalids 
and others not on our regular list for coals, 
etc., and the rest I passed on to a friend, a 
devoted deaconess, whose Jabours are much 
appreciated in some of th West End slums 
which are tucked away behind the prosper- 
and dignified in 
vicinity of the Marble Arch. 

She has many a fine tale to tell of humble 
heroism and Christ-like lives amidst the most 
unpromising surroundings, and she 
specially delighted with the tickets for coals, 
her dear old people are limited 


I distributed amongs 


ous streets squares the 


as some ot! 


to half a hundredweight a weck, and the 


thought of a whole bag at a time was a most 


joytul event. 
Then 


there mother 


Was a poot with six 
hungry children, and very little to give 
them. She was the recipient of two large 


loaves of bread, and according to an eye- 
witness the entire supply was consumed at 
one meal; but then the poor things would 
have nothing else, unless a scrape of 


garine. 


mat 


There are always fresh applicants for the 
SOS Fund, which continues its beneficent 
work; for although the winter has been by 
no means severe, the prevalence of damp, 
muyey weather has been most on 
hand there have been case ot 
and influenza. 

From the scores of letters of thanks which 


Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 


pour in almost daily, I have selected the fol 
lowing as being representative, feeling s 
that the extracts will read with interest 
by all who have so kindly responded to th 
appeal for help 


J 


1 


It gives one a shock as well as acts as at 


incentive to personal gratitude for all the every. 
day blessings of life, which so many of us accept 
as our due and pretty much as a matter of 
course, when one reads: ‘** My most gratefu 
thanks for the cheque. It will prove a boon and 
a ble Ssing, I assure you. I can do with less food 
when I am warm and comfy.” 


M. S. writes: ‘1 can’t express my gratitude 
enough to you and Tite QutvER Helpers. I had 

f despair last year, but this 
has given me heart again. I realize now that 
the world is full of good people and I hav 
much to thank God for.” 

Miss V., in acknowledging the gifts o 

Helpers, adds: ‘* Oh, if those kind people knew 


reached a depth oO 


f tw 


how much they helped and cheered us up! 
felt as if I hadn't much more courage left, for 
some work was finished and fresh is very diff 
cult to obtain, then came your kind note and 
the welcome cheque.” 

An elderly couple, neither of whom 1s eligi 
for the Old Age Pension for some time, Wer 
feeling very sad indeed, and had cone to bed 
one night when the postman arrived with 4 
letter “When we lit the candle and saw ¥ 
letter and the wonderful cheque—well, you pro 
ibly will never realize what it meant to us! It 
seemed too good to be true to two old people wa 
are most grateful, and who earnestly wish t 
the he pers may have all that they wish | 
themselves, and prove the truth of the old adage 

fhe hand that gives gathers.’ 


A “Thanking” Letter 


Phe quaint phrasing of the following not 
from the Rev. Guru Manickam, Weslevyat 
Minister of Dharapuram, Southern India, 
nat publi Wy 

id Madam, lease mote 
han f add next week f rward 

Tam ag voing to the same Mass M 
ment where Chakalisz (¢ »bblers), 
lowest of all castes in India are becoming kine 
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KANG SS 


“Jor 
Occasson> 


ae for illustrated Booklet, No, 59, and name of 


retailer sent, post free, on 


a lica 
tion to N. Corah and Sons, Ltd., St. Maryare 


Works, Leicester. 


The Chari of ood Hosiery 


"VE put them in, 
Madam.” “ That's 
right, I know I’m safe ¥t 
when ST. MARGARET re 
is included. People can Va 
think what they like about raf 


foreign Hosiery, but while 


there is British Hosiery & 


to be obtained, and such 


good British as St. Mar- a 
garet, I'll never buy for- 

eign makes. Keep the 
British flag flying is my ryt 


motto, and the best way 


is to buy British goods.” ref 
Ask for “CORA,” a typical ry 
example of St. Margaret 


value in Artificial ‘Silk. re 


C. BRANDAUER & 
CIRCULAR - ~ POINTED PENS, 


SEVEN PF PRIZE 


MEDALS. Smoothly asa 


Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process. 


Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stampe direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


These Series of | 
| 
Pens Write as | 


Series STORM VEILS 


always 
Give that “CHIC” appearance. 


DON’T be put off with inferior imi- 
tations. Thereare none just as good, © 
“FREDA” is fully guaranteed, and 
its tine but strong texture is admire »d by all smart 
wome Suitable for town or country wear. 


DEMAND THE BEST—REFUSE THE REST. 


oaljust. Cross elas “FREDA™” are ideal for m 
back of hat and dr toring. They are non-stic “re 
he crown. Made in Nottingham. 


in 12 sty'es, Price 64d. to 1/114 


(KNIGHT & SHAW, Lud.” Brid'esmith NOTTINGHAM, 


We blend Doctor's 
China Tea from the 
very choicest leaf for 
flavour’s sake. Try 
it yourself. There are 
Three qualities :— 

3/4, 4/-, and 4/6 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay 
Ld. (Dept. 87a), 
23 Rood Lane, London, 
E.Cc, 


the 


yee/ 
14. POUND 


Simply send 6d. in stamps 
to cover postage aud pv 

ing, and we will promypily 
send you a 2-02. | 
each of the 
qualities—making in all a 
free quarter-pound of the 
worlds finest China Tea, 
together with name of 


nearest agent 


This delicious Tea with 
a sure appeal to the 


connoisseur has ali ex- 
cess tannin eliminated, 
which allows the true 
flavour to be appreci- 
ated and makes it safe 
for Dyspeptics and 
Invalids. 


& §$LMargaret 
FOSIERY 
e and 
gible | | 
bed 
bg DOCTORS CHINA TEA 


Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


FAT plenty of good, nourish- 


ing bread. But let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
*germ’ which constitutes its mest 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


GOV!IS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 


See those tins of biscuits, 
Soldered true and tight; 
Made so well, 
Sound as a bell 
Wonderful FLUXITE. 


ISCUIT tins are a fine example of 

soldering art. Every little join and 
seam is carefully soldered, making the tin 
perfectly damp-proof and air-tight. Fluxite 
is the secret of perfect soldering. Bear that 
in mind, when the old kettle, saucepan or 
pan springs a leak, and with Fluvite to 
help you soldering is as simple as A BC 


ALL MECHANICS W AVITTL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 BUY 
A TIN TO-DAY. 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
ars im constant use. It c¢ ns a_ special 
* small space Soldering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Filuxite, 


Solder, etc., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevingtcn Street, London, 3.E.13 


ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 


| 
= | | 
| PRICE 
7/168 
“SOLDER; 
| | 


THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


“There are 156 boys and 50 girls in the 
boarding school, all belonging to the depressed 
classes (the outcasts). [L am glad to state that 
Mrs. ——. from Durham, sent some sweets and 
Christmas cards for the children, which they 
enjoyed before the Christmas holidays. ‘Thank 
you very much for this. 

“67 kindly request you to remember the inno- 
cent and outcaste children. 1 am writing a 
thanking letter to the kind and benevolent lady 
who sent the Christmas presents to the children. 
—With kindest regards and with best New 
Year wishes, yours very sincerely, 

* MANICKAM.” 


Fresh Appeals 

A Helper has brought a very pathetic case 
under my notice of a widow of 76, almost 
crippled ‘by rheumatism and chained to her 
chair. She is in very poor circumstances, 
and is being faithfully and lovingly tended 
by a friend, who went to her as a housemaid 
in 1878, and gives her services entirely free. 
Her mistress regards her as one of her 
greatest blessings, and writes: “She takes 
the greatest care of me.” ‘The maid, who is 
tall and thin, is in want of clothing and 
calico for underwear for herself and her mis- 
tress. It is very rare these days to hear of 
such long service and disinterested devotion, 
and I should much like to help both, 


The New Poor 

1 was deeply touched recently by the 
death of a well-known woman writer, who 
died after a long illness under very sad 
and lonely circumstances. She had for years 
bravely supported herself and her two 
sisters, one of whom was a helpless cripple, 
the other over sixty and not strong, by her 
pen. ‘They are the daughters of a cleryman, 
are quite incapable of earning any money, 
and are completely dependent on a very few 
who know their pitiful case. They appear 
to be singularly lonely and helpless, but 
for one or two novelists who are taking 
an interest in them for the sake of their 
sister. I shall be very much pleased to for- 
ward anything contributed to ease their bur- 
den, as neither is eligible for the Old Age 
Pension, 


Wants and Wishes 

As most housewives and others have a 
general clear out of clothes, etc., just before 
or after the spring cleaning, may I put ina 
plea for a share for some of our readers 
who are in sore need, and whose appeals I 
am compelled to answer in the negative, as 
nothing of that description is being offered 


me? 


Toy-time at the Babies’ 
Hospital, London 


Photo: 
“Daily News" 
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There 
little 
eight vears of age, 
lack of warm underwear, 


with 
and 


mothers 
to 
suffering 


are several voung 


ones from six months seven 


who are in 
tensely because ot 
etc. 

Boots and shoes from 4's to 8's are also 
greatly in demand for both men and women, 
and there are several sad cases among the 
former, where underclothing would be most 
gratefully received. I find it very hard to 
say “No,” but one would require a general 
store these days to the imperative 
wants, let alone the wishes, of many who are 
in dire need through no fault of their own. 

Miss L. H., a cripple, appeals for a pair 
of boots (4's) which she can have fitted with 
instruments, as otherwise they would cost 
her £4, which is quite prohibitive. She 
would also be very grateful for odds and 
ends to furnish a small room for letting, and 
so defray part of her weekly rent. 

An invalid suffering from chronic rheu- 
matoid arthritis is in need of a pair of soft 
glacé kid shoes, 4's, low-heeled. 

N.B.—Will kindly that 
clothes must zot be forwarded to the office ? 
If they will be good enough to send me a 
card, giving particulars of the clothing, I 
shall be pleased to send an address. 


mect 


helpers note 


Orders Required 

A young girl, personally known to me, 
and now in a sanatorium, would be glad of 
orders for pretty and novel bead butterfly 
brooches. In one colour they cost 1od., 
and in two ts. She also does hat and dress 
trimmings in beads, and knits and crochets 
children’s things and lengths of lace. 

Miss S., a missionary, receives 
from time to time parcels of embroidered 
articles, such as photo frames, Treasury-note 
hand-made lace from a 
1, who by means of her 
needle supports not her hus- 
band and family, but her aged father and 
mother-in-law. All the direct 
to the worker, and is of the utmost help 

Miss P., ill 
and unable to work, would like to dispose 
Children’s 


retired 


ete... and 


pupil in Chin: 


cases, 
former | 
only herself, 


money 


who has been for some time 


of the following articles in stock 


a 


knitted bonnets, 1s. each; socks, 1s. 6d. a 
pair; men’s socks, 2s. 6d. and 3s. Chil- 
dren’s overalls, 1s. 6d. each: petticoats, 
1s. 6d.; knitted 2s. 6d., ete. 

Easter Novwveltics.—Invalid would be 
grateful for orders for raffia egg-cosies, 
which would be acceptable Faster gifts. 


She also makes small work baskets, glass 


holders and dinner mats in fine cane work 


Our Readers’ Register 


L. H., a young ex-Service man, married, 
with five children, who is generally handy 
and can run and repair any kind of car, 
is anxious to obtain a situation as a private 
chauffeur. He is engaged meantime with a 
business firm on a motor wagon, but the 
long hours and _ trying 
too much 


journey 
for his 


in all 
weather physical 
strength, 

A. P. and his wife, an elderly couple, 


thoroughly respectable and trustworthy, are 


are 


looking out for a post as caretakers, 

F. H., a disabled ex-Service man, and re. 
cently the victim of an accident which kept 
him for months in hospital, 
would be very grateful for work as clerk, 
storekeeper or cloak-room attendant, and is 
in need of clothing and boots (No. 11), 


a couple of 


A Babies’ Clinic and Hospital 


If there is one sight more than another 
that appeals to the instincts of 
every woman it surely must be that of suffer- 
Somehow it seems so unnatural 


maternal 


ing babies. 
that they should be anything but gay and 
bright, plump and rosy 
birds, 


quite cheerfully. 


and as happy as 
weather sing 
Such were my feelings on 
a recent visit to the Babies’ Hospital at 127 
Ladbroke Road, W.11, which has been in 
existence now for five years as a memorial 
to Margaret Ramsay MacDonald, whose 
mother heart prompted her to express her- 
self thus: 
“These statistics of mortality among chil- 
dren have become unbearable to me. I used 
to be able to read them in a dull, scientifi 


which even in wintry 


of a wav, but now I seem to know the 
pain behind each one. It is not true that 
other children can make it 
time heals the pain. It doesn’t; 
worse and We women must 
for a world where little children will not 


sort 


up to vou, that 
# grows 
worse. work 
needlessly die.” 
Lady Maurice is the treasurer, and showed 
a friend and myself round the house We 
had just left a nursery where twin daughters 
lovely and 


wish to see, 


of my hostess were looking as 
healthy children yuld 


and the contrast, perhaps, appeared all the 


as one ¢ 
more painful on that account. 

Dr. Ethel Bentham, of the medical 
officers, who has been closely associated with 
the work, very kindly gave us some interest 

Child 
ing facts about this novel departure in Child 
Welfare. 

It ay 


one 


ars that the Women's Labour 
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> SHOE STYLES WITH ‘DRE PED'S SUPER LEATHER SOLES 


DRLPED SOLED 
FOOTWEAR 

in all styles and sizes for men, 
women and children, is obtain- 
able from all lea ling footwear 
stores, including all br: anches of : 

Dolcis Shoe Co. 

U psons, Ltd. 

High Life Shoe Co. 

W. Abbott & Sons, Ltd. 

Lilley & Skinner, Ltd. 

Lennards, Ltd. 

Crick & Co. 

Jacksons, Ltd. 

Civil Service Association. 

London Boot Co. 

&e. 

DRLPED REPAIRS 
Your foo twe 
sole mad 


Wearing 


ir 


NHOE quality is determined by the soles. Neither smart 
design nor shapely last, nor clever workmanship, nor skilful 
stitching can make a worth-while shoe if the sole leather is 

of doubtful durability, of questionable waterproofness. 

Sole leather of dependable quality is not common, since leather 
is a natural product, but there is one leather, produced from a 
careful selection of the finest obtainable hides, tanned by a 
special process, which is ever consistent—” Dri-ped,” the famous 
super-leather for soles. 

This leather is guaranteed waterproof; guaranteed to give 
double wear. It ensures greater foot comfort, freedom from 
wet-feet chills. It helps shoes to retain their style longer. 
Many leading footwear manufacturers have selected “ Dri-ped ” 
for leading ranges of men’s, women’s, and children’s footwear. 

T lf soles are stamped 2 

CAUTION, othes ‘thon the 

diamond in purple beware of sub 


vi-ped ts not merely a_ bran 
it wdentific t/ best s leather 
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| The | Wickliffe Preachers 


are boldly 
facing the 


Anglo- 
Catholic 
Challenge 


in every part 


of the country. 


They stand for 


A FULL GOSPEL 
A WHOLE BIBLE 
A LIVING FAITH 


The errors of Sacerdotalism are met by the 


Sword of the Spirit. 
£1,000 per month is needed 
this great witness. 


to maintain 
Every reader of The Quiver should help. 


J. A. KENSIT, Secretary, 
3—4, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 


This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers 1 9 6 

Brusselette / 
Bedroom, etc, handsomely bordered, in 
ments aud large enough to cover 


of The Quire, Aprit, 1925 On receipt of I’.O. for 
12/6 we will forward Direct irom cur L».oms 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS 

Suitable for Drawing. 
thirty Turkey patterns and fashionable 
self shades of Crimson. Greens, Blue; 
any ordinary - sized room, 
These Carpets with FREE RUGS 


to your address, one of our ** Prudential” 
room, Dining- room, CARPETS 
and Art Colourings to suit all require 
will be sent out as sample 


Carpets, 


our own, can only be obtained direct from our ge thus 
the middle profits Over 400,000 
Money re 
funded if not approvol Repeat Orders and 
Unsolicited Testimonials received. With every Carpet we shall 
a bsolutel give away «4 very handsome hug to — 
Gigantic Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of C 

Hearthrugs, Casements. Bedateads, Bedding 
Linens, Curtains, &c., post free if mentioning Die Quiver, 
Apeil, 192, when writing. over hals-a-century. 


F. HODGSON & SONS 
(Dept. Q.) 


Woodsley Road, City of Leeds, 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, &£.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: CoL. Lorp Wa. Cacit, C.V.O. T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


Write for Style 
Sooklet and Spe- 
cial 


WOOD BROS. 
‘Everything for 


et Baby from Birth, 


WEA R. to Manageres:. 
Phe MAITURNUS Band fitted into the waist-band of every 
garment tailored by Wood Eros. ensures for the wearer 
p: fee comfort and a ncrmal and inco:s icuous appearance. 


WOOD BROS., LTD., 17 St. Mary’s Street, Mancheser. 


Catalogue, 


The Crossley and Porter Orphan 


Home and Schools (secondary) 
HALIFAX, YORKS. 
Endowed for the Education of FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


Boys and Girls received between the ages of 10 and 12, and 
prepared niversity or Commercial Life. 
: £30 per annum. 
Prospectus oom Mr. W. R. Sheard, Secretary. 


GOITRE, ENLARGED GLANDS, 
TONSILS AND TUMOURS 


Qui kly and Permanent! y Cured without Operation 
Testimonial Proofs and Advice Free— 


W. DUNCAN, M..H., Specialist, 
(Devt, 14) Medical Hall, Broadway, Grays, Essex. 


GREY 
HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


mirauy 


ied 


tintsgreyort 
tues 


bre ‘hn, oF 


tai 
has ne grease, and does hot 


Medical certifi 
le. Of all 
bhe “nists, Stores and Hair- 
dressers, the klask 


HINUES Ltd.,1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


5 But restore your grey and 
DON T LOOK OLD! faded 
it! 
LOCKYER’S Suiphur HAIR RESTORER, 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days 
thus securing @ preserved appearance, |\\s enabled thousands to retaio 
their position 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2- 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. [ 
cleanses the scaly). and makes the most » -riect Hair Dressing 
This world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Hult 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., 12 Bedtord laboratories, Londoa. 
$.E.1,and can be obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 


SULPHOLINE 


famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 

complexion. The shghtest rash, tointest pot, punpiles, ¢ disngur 
ing blotches. obstinate eczema, disappear by apy iyiny SULPHOL INE 
which renders the skin spotiess, som, citar, supple, Comiortabis. bor 
42 years it bas been the remedy tor 


hruptions Psoriasis Eczema Biotches 
Pimples Roughness beurt Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PHPPRK & CO., 
Lid., Bediord Laboratones, London, S.b.1, ani 1s sold bottles a: 
Band It can be obtained direct trom them by post OF any 
and Stores throughout the word 


a | 1 00,000 GIVEN AWAY 
SENDING FORTH 
POOR PREACHERS 
j 
‘ 
12/6 
=_£_ 
| 
— 
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Nine tiny tots at the Babies’ 
Hospital enjoying their dinner 


League, whose activities were forced into 
other channels after the franchise was _ be- 
stowed, decided to open a children’s clinic 
in memory of two cf their leading members 
who had died within a short time of each 
other, namely, Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mrs, Mary Middleton. 


Inadequate Accommodation 
Naturally they encountered all the difti- 
culties which fall to the lot of the pioncer 
in any undertaking, Premises were prac- 
tically non-existent, or else landlords were 
unsympathetic, and after waiting indefinitely 
they rented a small shop, using the front 
part for a waiting-room and the back for 
consultations, A modest notice hung in the 
window resulted in mothers and babies wait- 
ing on the doorstep the first day, and since 
then they have been generally crowded out, 
and examine on an average 7,000 annually. 
Three doctors devote three afternoons a 
week to children and one to mothers, and 
the scheme is admirable, since the small 
Patients, where possib!e, are treated on the 
spot, minor ailments are checked straight- 
away, and the mothers receive the best ad- 
Vice close at home, when thev can find suffi- 
cent time from their daily duties, instead of 
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having the trouble and fatigue of taking 
their little ones to hospital. 

The pressing need and utter lack of hos- 
pital accommodation for children under five 
was soon brought home to Dr. Bentham and 
next step was to 
acquire the present house, which, being of 
the tall, old-fashioned type, is not very well 
suited for such an institution and cannot 
well be further adapted. A combined 
nursery, play- and dining-room with sunny 
balconies, on which the little cots are placed 
in good days, occupies the best part of the 
eround floor, whilst a couple of wards are 
on the second; but, needless to say, this en- 
tails a larger staff than would be necessary 
if all the patients were on the one level. 
The house next door may one day be avail- 
able, and would solve the problem to some 
extent if funds were forthcoming; but the 
height of Dr, Bentham’s ambition is the sum 
of £5,000 for a new hospital built to order. 

The casual woman in the home or the 
man in the street, if they gave the matter 
a thought, might well be pardoned for sup- 
posing there were districts in London more 
needy than that of the Roval Borough cf 
Kensington; but Dr. Bentham, whose er- 
extremely wide and varied, told 


her colleagues, so the 


perience i 


| THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 
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me that there is nothing in the Mile End 
Road or Whitechapel to exceed the over- 
crowding in that neighbourhood. 


In one 
ward at least there are 366 persons to the 
acre. The residents are by no means the 
type which make slums, but consist largely 
of respectable artisans, railway . officials, 
postmen and the like, who are compelled 
to live with their families in two rooms 
often basement ones—dark, damp and in- 
sanitary. The wives and mothers suffer 
acutely from rheumatism and kindred ills, 
and as soon as the babies are born they fall 
heir to the same ailments, as well as rickets, 
anemia and more juvenile complaints. 
Lack of sunlight and elbow room are the 
chief contributory causes of poor develop- 
ment among the tiny patients, rather than 
bad heredity. 


In the Wards 

There are twenty cots and beds in the hos- 
pital, and these were all occupied save one. 
The older children had just finished dinner, 
but had not risen from the low, kidney- 
shaped table. Amongst these were twin 
girlies, whom the doctor has named 
“Bluey” and “Pinky,” from the colours 
of their woollies; sweet little mites, both 
suffering from rickets and anamia, but, like 
the others, responding very well to the 
violet-ray light treatment. Two mites were 
being treated in the lamp-room. They were 
lying naked on a rug, under the direction of 
a sister, and we had to wear goggles as a 
protection against the strong glare. 

Most encouraging results have also fol- 
lowed the new glandular treatment in a 
number of cases One pretty, fair-haired 
mite was very backward and delicate, but 
thanks to the good food and care, she is im- 
proving both in mind and body. A tem- 
porary home is required for Rosie, whose 
mother is a cook in a big establishment and 
“lives in,” so cannot make a home for her 
out-of-work husband and a little boy. 

Ronnie, a dear, wee fellow, with chronic 
heart trouble, which is likelv to be a life- 
long handicap, was toddling about, playing 
at being a coalman and delivering black 
diamonds. He has been detained in hos- 
pital for a year in the hope that a vacancy 
might occur for him in some convalescent o1 
seaside home, but this, unfortunately, has 
not as vet materialized, 

Several were the victims of malnutrition: 
one at five months was less than half the 
normal weight, and one infant, six months 
old, was suffering from acute indigestion ! 


The majority are chronic rather than acute 
cases, but all are in need of constant and 
skilled attention, such as is out of the ques 
Vhe healthy su 
roundings, the regularity of 


tion in their own homes. 
feeding, the 
nourishment, and the devoted service of 
Miss Garnett and her staff all play a part 
in building up a C grade baby, so that later 
on he may be standardized as B, if not A. 

The parents, if they can afford it, pay a 
small weekly sum; but this is not insisted 
on, and as there are no endowments, it js 
often difficult to meet the weekly bills. At 
the present time the exchequer is empty, and 
funds are urgently needed by the treasurer: 
whilst the matron would be extremely grate- 
ful for donations of white wool, which the 
nurses would willingly knit into all sorts of 
woollies for their charges, since the gar- 
ments sent in are often cither a bad fit or 
quite unsuitable. 


Letters, Gifts, etc. 
I acknowledge with grateful thanks the 
2bove received from Mrs. Gibson, Miss 
Mackie, Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Guthrie, Miss 
Johnston, Mrs. Miller, “Reader” (Wim- 
borne), Miss Ambrose, Miss Bourne, Miss 
Field (coal and bread tickets), Miss Wood- 
ham, Miss Maxtone Graham, Mrs. Edley 
Morton, Mrs. Miss Bowden, 
Miss Griffin, and the mother of a brave 
Scot-Canadian, whom Alfred Martin wishes 
me to thank specially, along with others, 
who kindly sent him books and letters. 
SOS Fund.—]. G. S. 108.: C. M. Harrison, 
ss.; A. W. S., £1; Miss A. Matheson, £1; F 
Kent, £1; E. H.. 2s. 6d.; M. A. Peacock, £1; 
F. W. H.,. 7s. 6d.;: H. Stovin, 10s.; E. M 
King, ss.;: L. Kislingbury, £1; Miss M. Gunn, 
ss.; A Quiver Reader, ss.; M. G. M., £1; Miss 
C. M. Woodham, £2; The Misses Fitness, £2; 
C. W. Parkes, £1; A Friend in Shetland, tos. ; 
R. 5S. ©. H. B., 2x08.; J; M. Tapes, 
ros.; Anon, ss.; C. W. Parkes, £2; Miss E 
Hill, £2 2s. 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes.—Y¥. W. 
St. Dunstan’s.—F. W. 


Sheepshanks, 


It would greatly facilitate the keeping of 
the accounts if the re ip 
would cash these as soon as possible. 

Would all those readers and helpers who 
so kindly apply to me for an address where 


clothes would be welcome be good enough 


ients of cheques 


to give some idea of the sizes of same, s0 
that they may be sent to the persons for 


whom they are best suited 


Yours sincerely, 
HELEN GREIG SOUTER. 
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Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—I have just 

been listening to the lament of a friend 

because her little daughter has just been 
“ moved down”? at school. Yet the child is by 
no means stupid and the report of her work 
during school hours 1s satisfactory. 

The root of the trouble, I feel convinced, lies 
in the housing problem! Verhaps at first sight 
there does not seem much connexion between 
this and the progress of a child at school, but 
the two matters are vcry dependent on each 
other. in this case the family lives in a 
medium-sized house, and one large room is de- 
voted to the children as a nursery. ‘The little 
moved down ”’ is the eldest 


girl who has been 
child and the only one who goes to school, 

When she returns from school at midday 
she has her dinner and then goes for a walk 
with the nurse and younger children, returns 
for tea, and then tries to do her “ preparation.” 
I sav tries advisedly, for she sits at a table in 
the nursery, and all around her games and 
rompings are in progress that disturb and 
distract her. 

When she gets a difficult Jesson she enlists 
her mother’s help, and this is given freely but 
injudiciously. Her mother ** tells her what to 
write,’ works out the sums, etc., instead of 
trving to explain and make the child under- 
stand for herself. 

Thus in every way the child is handicapped. 
The work she does in the nursery is’ very 
meagre, and it is not surprising that, next day 
at school, lessons are “returned” as not pro- 
perly learnt. In the case of written work what 
she gives in is far too often the work of her 
mother! This is unfair to the child. If help 
is given it must be given carefully and not 
in such a manner that it makes the child lazy 
and lacking in self-dependence. 

Then some adequate provision must be made 


for the child to do her work in peace and 
quiet. Any room will do provided it is 
warmed and light and the disturbing influences 
f talk, ete., are removed from it until lessons 
are finished, ‘There is usually a dining-room 
available for an hour or two, or even the child’s 
own bedroom can be so arranged that it is 
Suitable as a study place as well as for sleeping. 
A writing-table set in a good light and a gas 
fre to warm the room when necessary is all 
that is required, and the trouble entailed by 
Making these few simple arrangements is more 
than repaid by the rapid progress made at 
school by the child whose home lessons are Well 


and carefully prepared, Ever yours 


PaMELa. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers os THE (JUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
COLUMN, 

AppkEss WANTED. Mrs. J. M. T. (Paignton). 
~—I wonder if your daughter has ever thought 
of taking up horticulture? If so she could 
Write for particulars about training to the 
Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent. The 
other address you asked for is the Norland 
Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, W.2. 

A VALUABLE Tonic, Pimpernel (Bath).—You 
seem to have a very busy life and, in fact, at 
times really to overwork yourself. You should 
make a point of keeping a bottle of Phosferine 
at hand and take it regularly. It has wonder- 
ful power in keeping you in good health. The 
brain and body are invigorated by it, with very 
lasting and beneficial results. The tendency to 
neuralgia which you mention is of course due 
to over-strain and over-fatigue. You will find 
Phosferine invaluable in making you feel well 
and vigorous. 

NuRSERY DecoRATION. Inquirer (Warring- 
ton).—The room you have set apart as a nursery 
sounds delightful with its pleasant outlook over 
the fields. I think you will like to have a 
plain paper relieved by a patterned frieze and 
dado. You can get these nowadays in such 
charming designs; not only nursery rhymes 
and farm scenes, but also silhouettes and de- 
signs of flowers, birds, etc. It is sometimes a 
good idea to have a coloured ceiling. You can 
get ceiling papers with cloud effects. If you 
get a cloudy blue paper (not too dark) 
spangled with stars and a crescent moon, this 
looks charming in a night nursery. 

FoR SPRING AND SUMMER Wear. Ida B. 
(Walton-on-Thames).—It is not at all too early 
to be preparing your own and the children’s 
lighter frocks. In our curious climate the 
sunny, spring-like weather often takes us by 
surprise, and then our old clothes look so dingy. 
It is delightful to have ready a supply of 
lighter garments. I strongly recommend you 
to buy a fabric that is fast in colour, and you 
cannot do better than invest in Duro cloth 
for all washing garments. ‘The colours are un 
altered after many visits to the wash-tub, a 
great recommendation, It is so disheartening 
to spend time making a pretty frock and then 
to find it faded and ruined when washed. ‘This 
never happens when Duro fabrics are worn, 
and the makers give a guarantee that inspires 
confidence toc 
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Hint For a Buncarow. <A. M. B. (St. Mar 
garets).—I do not personally advise you to 
buy expensive pictures. Why not frame the 
coloured magazine covers you have been collect- 
ing? It is quite simple and pleasant to use 
passe-partout framing, and vou can get a com- 
plete outfit very reasonably. It is not necessary 
to use always a black binding. You can use 
colours, gilt binding, etc., and this provides 
variety to suit different types of pictures in 
different rooms. 

For Dainty Comrort. Dinkie (Arundel). 
When planning how you will spend your next 
quarter’s dress allowance I strongly advise you 
to add St. Margaret hosiery to your list. This 


dainty and well-made hosiery is commended 
because it wears well and looks well to the 
end. You tell me you have tried many makes 


and do not feel satisfied. This is because you 
have not heard of St. Margaret make. If you 
once try stockings, ete., made by this firm 
you will always make a_ point of wearing 
them. As you like artificial silk you will be 
pleased to hear about ‘** Cora,” which is a 
typical example of St. Margaret value in arti 
ficial silk. It is always a satisfaction to 
recommend such well-made British-made goods. 

FooTweak Tint. Anxious Reader (Maccles- 
field).—I have never heard of the preparation 
you mention. You can use ordinary varnish. 
Just paint it on the and Jet it) dry 
thoroughly before wearing the shoes. You can 
apply two or three coats with advantage, letting 
each one dry before you applv the next. The 
shoes need not necessarily be new, although 
of course it 1s easy to apply the varnish to the 
smooth before it has ughened by 
wear. 

SATISFACTION IN SHOPPING 
Town).—The friend 
Boots was very 
endorse her good 


soles, 


scle been 

Penelope (Kentish 
who advised vou to go to 
sensible and IT thoroughly 
advice, At the 
Chemists you not only get pure drugs, de 
lightful toilet) preparations and the accurate 
dispensing of your prescriptions, but in their 
gift departments vou will find a 
happy hunting ground for charming 
for your friends 


veritable 
presenis 
wid for articles that are both 


useful and artistic for the home. ‘There are 
fortunately branches everyvwhere—such a great 
convenience to evervbody 

Fork THE Dressing Tanne Miriam (Harro 
gate).— Yes, vou can use leather in this wav. 


Cut the mats about two inches wide 
wish then t 


than you 


be when finished, and then with 


scissors or a sharp knife cut a fringe at the 
edges. Then paint a design on the centre, 
using colours that harmonize well with the 


predominant colour note of vour 
ventional looks well, 
and tlowers, and part of the 


room A con 
groups of truit 
Cesign and fringe: 


design 


can be treated with gold or silver paint. These 
mats are very durable and it is a_ pleasant 
hobby to make them 

CoRRECT INFANT FREDING Matertamilias 
(Hampstead).—Vou are wise to realize the ve: 
great importance of diet in securing good 
health fer your child. I can thoroughly re 


commend Mellin’s Food, for if Prepared as 
directed it provides all that an ideal diet 
should give a baby. This food is so admir. 
able because it contains all that is necessary 
for the proper development of bone and muscle, 
and the secret of its success is its nearness to 
nature. You should send 6d. in stamps to 
Mellin’s Food, Limited, London, S.E.1s, and 
mention this magazine and then samples and 
a descriptive booklet will be forwarded to you 
post free. I feel sure if you use Mellin’s Fo d 
your baby will thrive well and you will feel 
very satisfied with her progress. 

Manicure Hint. Iris B. (Dorking).—It is q 
mistake to cut the cuticle at the base of the 
nail. This makes it grow fast again and also 
coarsens it. If it is broken you may be obliged 
to trim it gently, but do not make a practice 
of cutting it. It is best to use an orange-wood 
stick dipped in lemon juice for cleaning the 
free edge of the nail and also for pressing back 
the skin that tends to grow up from the base. 
The must be gentle and great 
care taken not to bruise the nail or 
tear the cuticle. Hangnails are painful, but 
they rarely appear when the cuticle is gently 
pressed back each time the hands are washed, 

CoLouR DooR FURNITURE. Puzzled 
(Datchet). I know exactly what vou mean and 
the effect is excellent. You can get door knobs 
and finger plates, ete., to harmonize in colour 
with the decorative scheme of any room. The 
material of which this coloured door furniture 
is made is very durable and can be kept cleair 
so easily. It is actually from dried milk, 
but it is hard to the effect is just 
like enamel. 

SEASONABLE Biddy (Leicester).— 
Many dishke for the un. 
necessary taking of medicines, and this is quite 
reasonable if the health is safeguarded by 


pressure very 


must be 


made 
realize, for 


Dose. 


people share your 


taking the well-tried effervescent saline Eno’: 
Fruit Salt. [his can be taken by old and 
young with perfect safety, for it contains only 


health giving ingredient It is invaluable in 
keeping the system healthy and in eliminating 
tiresome indigestion and 
from perfect health 


complaints such as 
slee plessness, that detract 
Fruit Salt has a world-wide reputation, 
and you wall find that its use during 
the coming months will keep vou fit and well. 


Eno's 
gular 


Po CURE STAMMERING. Bluebird (Ipswich).— 
As the habit is not confirmed there is every 
hope of a cure. Make him speak very slowly 
and try to give him the impression that you 


are in no hurry and will wait until he has said 
Many little children begin 
because thev are in such a 


all he wishes to sav. 
to stammer just 
hurry to speak and halt afraid the grown-ups 
will not listen patiently 

A Horstitonn T.. M. (Reigate).— 
A good and cheap washing-up mop 1s made by 


iting a loofah inte two pieces and using them 
nh turn in one of the mop handles now avail 
able Phe mop handle 4 of wood split to h iid 
N fah or mop head, the two pieces being 
held together by a metal ring which draws the 
wood closely so that it grins the loofah 
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